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Tue Churches complain that there is a reluctance among men 
of the highest intellectual stamp to enter the ranks of the 
Christian ministry. The world talks freely of the unpopu- 
larity of the parson. The critics come into the discussion, 
and describe the average training of the clergyman as unlikely 
to produce the right type of man. The defenders of ex- 
isting training institutions are not afraid to take up the 
gauntlet, and to declare that the methods of: training adopted 
are not calculated to turn out into the world a number of 
conceited obscurantists out of touch with modern thought, 
and out of sympathy with modern needs. The public can 
only read the statements, the criticisms, and the defences 
made, and wonder what is the truth of the matter. I cannot 
pretend to enlighten the public, but 1 think I may venture 
to say what will probably be felt by many more, that in 
controversies of this kind there is a tendency to mistake the 
part for the whole, and to judge the average crop from the 


survey of a few neighbouring fields. Would it not be safe | 


to say, that the parson is not quite so unpopular as some 
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think, that the training of the clergyman in theological 
colleges is neither so good nor so bad as it has been described, 
and that it is difficult for young men brought up as the 
average Christian minister is brought up, in the free atmo- 
sphere of many discussions, with frequent and plentiful 
theological literature within his reach, to grow up wholly 
obscurantist or ignorant of the trend of modern thought, or 
the general influence of the higher criticism? Broadly 
speaking, the condition of things is not so dark as pessimism 
paints it, nor so bright as hope desires. There are features 
which call for anxiety, and there are other features which 
may well awaken deep thankfulness. We are, in fact, living 
in a time of transition: it is difficult for us to measure the 
significance of the changes which are taking place: it is 
natural that some symptoms should awaken alarm; it is quite 
possible that these should be overlooked by optimistic minds, 
and it is at least equally possible that hopeful symptoms 
may be ignored by pessimists; while for those who wish to 
judge matters impartially, unbiassed by hope or fear, it will 
be admitted that it requires great sagacity, insight, and fore- 
sight to be able to balance the evil symptoms and the good, 
and to forecast the probable outcome of the present conditions. 

I am to speak of the aims and methods of training for the 
Christian ministry. Let me explain the sense in which I 
understand my task. First, I do not take it to mean that I 
am to give a summary, a sort of catalogue raisonnée, of the 
various systems of clerical training now in existence. To do 
this would require personal acquaintance with all those institu- 
tions which, with varying success and unquestionable earnest- 
ness, are devoted to the preparation of young men for the 
ministry. These institutions have multiplied of recent years, 
and this fact is of itself an evidence of the genuine desire to 
send out men well equipped for the work which lies before 
them. It may be the case—personally I have no doubt on 
the subject—that in some institutions the training is of a type 
which is neither modern nor in any noble or true sense 
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catholic ; but whatever criticisms may be levelled against the 
training in this particular or that, the existence of such a large 
number of theological training schools is at least a token 
that the Christian Churches are in earnest about this matter. 
Of the recognised aims or special methods of existing institu- 
tions I am not in a position to speak. I do not understand 
that I am expected to enter into a defence or a criticism of 
existing methods. I understand that my task is rather to 
set up a sort of ideal standard of aim, having regard to the 
intellectual, social, and moral conditions of our own times, and 
to indicate, as far as space will allow, some of the methods by 
which this standard may be reached. When thus stated the 
task is too great, and its proper treatment would require a 
treatise rather than an article. It becomes necessary, there- 
fore, to introduce some limitations. The clergyman of to-day 
is required to be a servant of all work: to train him for all 
that he is expected to do would require a year in a business 
house, a year in a college of music, a year in a hospital, a year 
in a gymnasium, not to speak of a year or two in the galleries 
of Europe, for he is expected to manage finances, clubs, schools, 
entertainments, athletics, and the multitudinous varieties of 
movements which mark parochial activity. It is clear that to 
speak of the training requisite for all these duties, if they are 
duties of his office at all, is beyond the range of an article like 
the present. The limitation which I make, therefore, must 
be one which leaves out of view the infinite and infinitesimal 
details of clerical occupation, and which includes only the 
religious influence which the Christian minister exercises as 
a personality and a teacher. Hence the subject before us 
becomes the standard of aim set before those who have to 
send forth men to exercise full and legitimate influence as 
Christian teachers in the world, and the methods which may 
contribute to the attainment of such a standard. 

The moment we try to form some ideal of the Christian 
minister we find ourselves compelled to remember the double 
aspect of his work. As a teacher we think of his intellectual 
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equipment: we desire that he should be intelligent, alive to the 
conditions of his own age—if not learned with the learning of 
an expert, yet sufficiently learned to appreciate the general 
direction of the tide of thought and the way in which it has 
been influenced by currents set in motion in other days. He 
must be alive to the changes of mental attitude and of 
standards of value which have arisen in modern times. On 
questions of thought, scientific discoveries, and criticisms, he 
needs to be abreast of his age. In these matters we desire his 
adequate intellectual equipment. 

But we cannot think of the Christian minister without 
thinking of more than his intellectual equipment. We must 
think of him as a messenger who has a message of eternal 
significance to men. It is well that he should be a man who 
understands his own age, but unless he brings to men words 
which compel them to measure life by the standard of eternal 
values, his office is that of a lecturer, not that of a preacher: 
he is lacking in that prophetic and ministerial force which men 
rightly expect from those who minister in spiritual things. 

The caution which the bishop in the Church of England gives 
to the archdeacon on presenting the ordination candidates well 
expresses the double qualification of which I have spoken: 
“Take heed that the persons whom ye present unto us, be apt 
and meet, for their learning and godly conversation, to exercise 
their ministry duly, to the honour of God, and the edifying of 
his Church.” The qualifications here expressed would be 
accepted as needful by every Christian communion. They mean 
adequate intellectual equipment and personal ministerial 
fitness. The one we can perhaps provide ; the other is a gift 
beyond all human power to bestow, and yet it is a qualification 
which needs to be given greater prominence, and which would 
be more likely to be met with, if the great spiritual laws of 
man’s nature as set forth in Christ were more fully realised. 

These two qualifications furnish me with my text: 
Intellectual equipment, united to modern needs, and a personal 
spiritual meetness needed in every age. 
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It is not the aim of this article to discuss or to criticise 
the ideals, either of aim or method, which find acceptance in 
existing theological training schools; but I may point out 
some aspects of clerical training which, so far as my experience 
goes, might be considered with advantage, and which, if 
recognised, might give greater completeness of aim, and 
perhaps modify existing methods. 

The theological student should be helped to realise: 
1. The real change which the adoption of the scientific 
method has wrought. This change is so often treated, as it 
seems to me, in a superficial way, and the true significance is 
therefore lost sight of. 2. The increasing importance of 
recognising the ethical bases of religious belief. 3. The 
witness of the religious consciousness in (a) non-Christian 
religion, Christian experience. 

On these three matters it will be needful to enlarge in 
order to make the points clear. 

1. The Christian teacher cannot adequately discharge his 
duty towards a large class of thoughtful people, unless he 
understands the change of mental attitude which has taken 
place of late years in consequence of the adoption of scientific 
methods. He must understand what this change really is: 
he must not confuse mere symptoms with the radical nature 
of the change. Too often the accidental features of a move- 
ment are mistaken for its essential principles. There are some 
who imagine that the essential significance of the scientific 
trend of thought is to be found in the controversy respecting 
the miraculous, or respecting inspiration or revelation. 

But to speak in this way appears to me to confuse 
symptoms with the disease, and to mistake the ripples on the 
surface with the trend of the tide. The true change in the 
intellectual attitude to-day is not in any changed opinions 
upon this or that Biblical fact or theological dogma, but in 
the change from an unscientific to a scientific method of 
dealing with all problems. In former times—and the tendency | 


remains strong in some quarters even to-day—men’s views 
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were the result of a series of influences derived from theories 
which were generally accepted, but had never been adequately 
tested. They were deductions from theories “in the air,” not 
from facts upon solid ground. Movements of water and air 
were explained on the theory that Nature abhorred a vacuum 
—but no one to-day will accept a metaphor as an explanation. 
Every theory is asked to substantiate itself. Theories are 
not challenged as untrue, but because they seem to demand 
acceptance upon a wrong or insufficient basis. It needs to 
be remembered that a certain truth is not necessarily denied 
because a man points out that the grounds upon which it is 
held are unsatisfactory. When I tell a man that his faith is 
ill-founded I do not mean that his faith is untrue. Ifa girl 
believes that her lover is good because she thinks him good- 
looking, I do not mean to imply that her lover is not good 
when I tell her that her reasons are bad. If a man who wears 
a charm passes through battle unhurt, I may dispute the 
virtue of the charm without denying the fact of his preserva- 
tion from wounds or death. The searching for the true causes 
of phenomena does not destroy the phenomena. 

The scientific spirit declines to accept fancies or impressions 
as evidence. It asks that at the root of conclusions there 
should be facts, and that doctrines of all kinds should show 
that they are not the thin-spun products of a logic which 
works from assumptions, but that they are conclusions which 
can be traced back to facts. 

Hence theology, if she is to hold the high place to which 
she once aspired as “omnium disciplinarum suprema et 
dignissima,” must accept and work by the best recognised 
methods. If she is to provide guidance for the thoughts, and 
food for the souls of men, she must gird herself to seek out 
all that is true in the name of the Lord: she must base her 
theories on solid ground: she must detach essential principles 


from transient forms: she must, by translating those principles, 
give them expression in forms intelligible to men’s minds 
to-day, and show that she can yet minister food convenient 
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to a hungering world. Thus she will be able to satisfy man’s 
soul, without straining his intellectual honesty. She will bring 
him a message of God, from the great deep, without violating 
that reasonable order which man feels to be also a gift of God. 

2. The increasing importance of recognising the ethical bases 
of religious belief. 

I am disposed to think that sufficient attention has not in 
some quarters been paid to the fact that men’s minds have 
undergone a change in their view of the bases of belief. In 
saying this I wish not to be misunderstood : I am not saying 
that the basis of real faith is, or can be, altered. My own 
conviction is that it is constant, and that no age can stale or 
invalidate the essential conditions of faith ; but I think that 
our view of the bases of belief has changed, and changed 
in the right direction. This change, however, has not been 
always recognised, perhaps not always understood. Perhaps 
it may be described by saying that the ethical basis of 
faith is becoming recognised. Assent to a proposition, or 
belief in a fact, may enter into consideration in a discussion on 
matters of belief: they may be factors—valuable factors—in 
aiding the mind to clearness of perception, but unless they can 
ally themselves with some ethical quality or principle, they will 
entirely fail in evolving anything that can rightly be called 
faith. In other words, the creed, whatever it is, must make an 
ethical response if it is to become a spiritual power. The only 
avenue to spiritual conviction is an ethical one: you may reach 
intellectual assent, theological harmony, neat and compact 
systems of belief, through other channels, but without the 
sanction of the moral nature there is no faith. As it is true 
that as soon as the moral sense is revolted, belief in previously 
accepted doctrine disappears, so it is true that it is only when 
the moral nature is called into active response that we can 
expect spiritual conviction. If, therefore, our teaching shows 
no point of contact with ethic, it will be, as far as spiritual 
response or faith is concerned, entirely valueless. 

It is, I hope, needless to develop this truth, Whenever 
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religious belief is out of touch with current ethical standards 
it withers. ‘The stories of the gods of Olympia were felt 
to be fictions, because they were found to be immoral ” (Jowett). 
“When gods do ill, why should we worship them?” asked 
Sophocles (Philoctetes, line 451-2). The saving element, if we 
read the Old Testament scripture rightly, is that ethical one on 
which the prophets insisted: in standing for righteousness they 
stood beside man’s conscience for faith. In insisting on the 
impartial righteousness of Jehovah, they may have wounded 
the pride of their contemporaries, but they preserved the 
faith of the people from destruction. 'They established the 
principle that man must alter his character or conduct in 
order to enjoy true harmony with God. This principle could 
never afterwards be lost sight of. In the teaching of Christ 
it received endorsement and development. He insisted that 
ethic was at the base of spiritual religion. The gift was not 
to be offered till the worshipper has put right his moral 
conduct. ‘First be reconciled with thy brother,” meant that 
as long as our ethical relationship with our brother man was 
wrong, acceptable worship of God was impossible. We have 
only to endeavour to turn this simple precept into practice 
to discover what a tremendous religious revolution must result. 
If the worshipping Christian world were once to recognise 
the significance of this word of Christ and to act upon it, 
mankind would witness the most stupendous example of 
religious earnestness which it has ever seen. If every Christian 
man felt that he must straighten out his relations with his 
brother man before he could enter into the spiritual harmony 
with God, and were to act upon this conviction, there would 
be more wrongs righted in a week than a hundred years of 
legislation could effect. Duties would be fulfilled which are 
now allowed to lapse; employers would share more largely 
with their workmen; workmen would give hours to amend 
the work which they had scamped; plumbers would go to 
houses to put into honest sanitary condition the drains which 
through wicked avarice they had left murderously defective ; 
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directors of public companies would repudiate glowing and 
alluring prospectuses; old feuds which pride had long kept 
up would be reconciled; gentle apologies for angry words 
would be made; cruel insinuations would be withdrawn; the 
dishonourable action, justified in the name of religion, would 
be seen in its true light as the wickedest affront to religion. 
The revolution which would result would be deep and wide- 
spread ; it would enter into every house: the petty irritations, 
the angry nagging, the chilling sulkiness, would be felt to be 
wrongs which no approach to the altar of God could atone 
for ; they must be righted in the house. And yet this revolu- 
tion, so vast and so deep, would be nothing more than the 
acceptance of an elementary principle of Christ—an elementary 
principle which is so obvious that it is continuously overlooked. 
Thenceforward it would be felt vain to teach as religious 
truths doctrines which revolted the moral sense, or to expect 
the acceptance of principles which did not root themselves 
in the conscience. Spiritual religion is indeed a step beyond 
mere moralism, but it takes the ethical step for granted. 
We cannot stand on the spiritual step without feeling that 
in the evolutionary order ethic is necessary to it. It is only 
when the moral nature is called into activity that the spiritual 
conviction can be experienced. 

As soon as this principle is grasped, all pretence of mere 
official authority is at an end. The Christian minister can 
justify his authority by the reality of his appeal to the moral 
sense of mankind. ‘To attempt to reach it in any other way 
is either to provoke failure or to win a success more disastrous 
than any failure. In other words, the Christian minister must 
carry the conscience of men with him, or he must abdicate. 
His message is nothing unless he commends himself to the 
consciences of men. 

It would not be difficult to illustrate this position by 
reference to examples drawn from the past and from. the present. 
If the revival in Wales shows us men paying their old debts, 
returning loans, exhibiting a high and honourable contrition 
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for past wrongs—in fact, first reconciling themselves with 
their brothers—we begin to count the revival a true work. 
If religious teaching is so framed that worshippers go on con- 
tentedly perpetrating wrongs, permitting oppressions, extorting 
from their neighbours more than is right, excusing dishonour 
under the pleasing epithet of smartness, ordering what they 
cannot pay for, allowing misery to exist and increase because 
they are either too unkindly heedless, or too recklessly ex- 
travagant to settle their accounts, we must admit that such 
religious teaching is an absolute failure. Further, if the 
religious teaching pretends that it can, by some official charm 
or authority, straighten out man’s relationship with God, while 
his relationship with his brother man is unjust, dishonourable, 
unforgiving, unkind, then that teaching can no longer be 
called religious. It is fraudulent, it is immoral, as all teaching 
is that does not insist that the spiritual must include the 
ethical, inasmuch as love is, and must from its nature be, the 
fulfilling of the law. 

One great aim of the Christian ministry, therefore, is to be 
prophetic, z.e. to have a message to give which goes straight 
to the consciences and hearts of men. Whatever official 
dignity, whatever splendour of historic association, whatever 
right of ruling, may belong to the minister of any Church, he 
is a merely negative quantity unless he stands in this prophetic 
relation to his people. It seems to me that this fact needs to 
be kept clearly and constantly before the minds of all who 
aspire to the ministry of the Church of Christ. If I mistake 
not, this is the principle which underlies many apostolic utter- 
ances which meet us in the New Testament. The apostles 
disclaim any authority which is not directed to the ethical 
and spiritual faculties in their hearers. ‘They are men who 
commend themselves to every man’s conscience in the sight 
of God (2 Cor. iv. 2); the ministry with which they are en- 
trusted is a ministration of righteousness (2 Cor. ili. 9). They 
disclaim all desire to be lords over God’s heritage ; they prefer 
to rest their authority upon the force of moral example: they 
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seem to be constantly echoing the appeal of their Master to 
His contemporaries—‘“ Why even of yourselves judge ye not 
what is right?” Their faith in the power of goodness as a 
self-witnessing and self-vindicating force is clear and unhesi- 
tating. The wisdom which they offer to men is marked by 
ethical qualities, or, best of all, is embodied in the exemplary 
ethic of their Lord’s life. Time will vindicate its value ; for 
wisdom is justified of her children. 

3. Some attention should be paid to the witness of the 
religious consciousness of man, as expressed in non-Christian 
religions or in the spiritual experience of Christendom. 

In turning the thoughts of students to these fields of 
inquiry, we are able to show them how great has been the 
widening of the theological domain in recent years. To 
assure men of this is to doa real service. A timid fear has 
haunted the minds of many that the domain of theology has 
been slowly but surely narrowed. Men hear of science and 
shudder, deeming that science has ruthlessly entered the field 
and cried to theology, “ Hands off.” They have felt for 
theology the sort of pathetic loyalty which affection feels for 
a discrowned queen—a loyalty full of pity, and yet fearful lest 
in showing pity they may be lacking in respect. In the same 
way devout students are sometimes led to think of theology. 
Once she was free of all realms, and her writ was accepted 
everywhere ; but she has seen province after province torn from 
her grasp, and she is left the doubtful monarch of a small and 
threatened territory. 

But a little reflection will show us that to speak thus is 
to mistake the position. All the discoveries of science, in 
whatever field, add to the store of human knowledge and 
of ascertained truth, and theology is not denied the usufruct 
of these. She may, to use an illustration, have been refused 
the right to dictate the mode of cultivating certain tracts. 
This has now been left to the expert, but theology is not the 
poorer, but the richer by every advance which is made: the 
increase of our knowledge of God’s universe is the increase of 
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opportunity to theology. I do not mean here that she is to 
confuse facts and intellectual methods by transferring into the 
spiritual sphere the application of laws which have proved 
themselves effectively explanatory in the physical sphere. 
When we have many acres to cultivate, we use different 
methods of cultivation according to the crop we desire or 
expect. Laws are not forces, but only portfolios for the 
classification of facts, and it is neither sound science nor sound 
theology to treat them as if they were powers in themselves. 
But while we may avoid the mistake of failing to classify facts 
according to their nature, we may nevertheless find in all facts 
and laws, when properly used, helps to theological conceptions. 
The widest investigation of Nature leaves us with the conviction 
of an all-energising mystery which awakens or stimulates 
the religious consciousness: the general fidelity of Nature 
strengthens our conception of a faithfulness which is behind 
it: the struggle of life is a struggle upwards, and, as Mr Fiske 
has shown, challenges our faith in the destiny of man. The 
idea that religious thought has had her borders curtailed, 
appears to me a misapprehension. 

But to let this pass. There have been wide realms added to 
the kingdom of theology in recent years. Formerly, theology 
was confined to our bookshelves ; now it ranges over the world 
of men past and present. We have abandoned the narrow 
conception that theology can only refer to one class of books, 
or the books of one religious system. We believe to-day in 
Him who is the One of the whole earth, who left not Him- 
self without witness, and we can trace His footsteps in every 
age, in every land, and among every people. Further, we 
begin to understand the value and significance of man’s 
religious consciousness, wherever and however it may have 
expressed itself. The view which regarded all religions out- 
side Christianity as false religions has given place to a kindlier 
and a truer conception. We still realise the dark and 
desperate deeds to which false thoughts of God or supersti- 
tious fears of evil spirits drove men; but we feel a sym- 
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pathetic interest in the struggles of those who were feeling 
after God if haply they might find Him. We gain much from 
the study of other faiths than our own. We find that they 
yield valuable evidence of the needs of man’s soul, and of the 
nature and claims of his religious consciousness. We are 
led to study religion—not in the treatise of the theorist, but 
in the movements of that which is our subject of religious 
thought, emotion, and feeling—the soul of man. 

It has been far too often taken for granted that theology 
has no other function than that of providing a more 
or less complex system of intellectual theory. Happily, 
we are now ushered into realms which were long dis- 
regarded. We are invited to observe religion in action. 
Religion we all allow to be a force—a real, wide-spread, 
and invincible force—in the world. As St Beuve says, 
“ Chassez la religion par la porte, elle rentre par la fenétre.” 
Religion refuses to be expelled. It is a force of constant and 
recurring power ; and wise men now begin to study this force, 
and to study it, not among the tomes of theorists, but as a work- 
ing force, and to study it where, as a working force, it can best 
be seen, viz., in the realm of its activity, z.e. in the souls of men. 
Hence the value of the comparative study of religion ; hence 
the value of those recent studies which produced such books 
as James's Varieties of Religious Experience, Granger's Soul of 
a Christian, Starbuck’s Psychology of Religion, and treatises 
like Dr Forrest’s The Christ of Theology and the Christ of 
Experience, and of kindred articles which will be familiar to 
the readers of this Journal. 

Enough has been said in books and articles such as these 
to show us that everywhere the domain of theology is gaining 
in extent and richness, and that so far from her holding a 
doubtful strip of ever-narrowing territory in her hand, she is 
the heiress of a wide and almost illimitable territory, as wide 


as the race and as full of varied interests as the rich and 


diversified drama of the soul of man. 
What is required, therefore, in the training of those who 
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are to be Christian teachers and ministers, is the cultivation 
of an intelligent interest in this widening field of theology. 
The epithet, a theologian, ought not to be applied to a 
man whose only title to the name consists in a pedantic 
acquaintance with the Fathers of the third and fourth centuries, 
with the canonists of the Middle Ages, and perhaps a per- 
functory acquaintance with the far greater men, the divines 
of the Reformation period. Pfleiderer’s dictum that no man 
is a theologian who is acquainted with his own religion only 
will be accepted by all intelligent students to-day. When 
criticism is directed against the mental equipment of the 
ordination candidate of our own time, and he is described as 
eaten up with an ignorant and official arrogance, there is a 
certain measure of truth in it. The horizon of the average 
ordination candidate is not wide enough ; he is not, as a rule, 
given a sufficiently large outlook, and where this is the case 
things are seen in false proportion. Alike the significance and 
the insignificance of things is misunderstood, because the 
principles of interpretation are not world-wide in their range. 
Doctrines are measured too much in relation to degrees and 
precedents, and too little in relation to God and man. 

But however carefully we train the aspirant to the ministry 
in the intelligent appreciation of modern needs, we shall 
have done little if he is not sent out, not only with the 
conviction that he has a message to give, which is not of time 
but of eternal things, but with a message which so possesses 
his soul that he feels it to be a necessity of his life to give it 
to men. It has been thought that the realisation of modern 
difficulties exercises a paralysing influence on religious earnest- 
ness. The feeling of doubt, it is said, casts its veil over the 
whole field of truth, and all things seeming dim, nothing stands 
forth with strong and defined outline: no truth seems clear 
enough to be sure of—to live for and to die for. It may be 
admitted that with some this is the case ; and no doubt the belief 
that this is the case is largely accountable for the determined 
adoption of an obscurantist attitude in some quarters. “If 
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we allow,” it is said, “this truth or that truth to be held as 
doubtful, we shall end by having nothing certain ; and if we 
have nothing certain, we have no message to give.” Hence 
it is that too often we are treated to the sturdy dogmatism of 
unappeasable ignorance on the one side, and the grave and 
almost ominous silence of thoughtful men on the other. 
I do not know how it may appear to others, but to me it is 
very little consolation to be told that Thersites is shrieking in 
the streets while Achilles is pondering in his tent. I regret 
the silence of Achilles, but I deplore the noisy ignorance of 
Thersites. I do so all the more because I do not think that 
frank recognition of modern difficulties should silence the 
kings of modern thought : indeed, from one point of view we 
may argue that the realisation of modern tendencies brings 
into greater clearness the eternal message of Christianity. 
For if there is one thing which thinking men will be ready to 
admit, it is that the time-form of the expression of truth is 
transitory: it has found expression in this or that particular 
form, because that form was the clearest and fittest to the 
epoch in which it was expressed ; and no thoughtful man will 
confound the salient principle of the truth with its time- 
form. For the same reason, he will be slow to condemn the 
time-form, as conveying no truth, however unsuitable he may 
deem it to express the truth to modern minds. He will, if he 
is fair-minded, endeavour to realise the condition under which 
the time-form was evolved, and he will seek for the principle 
which it was designed to convey; he will discard the acci- 
dental as far as possible and give prominence to the essential. 
Now is it not obvious that when this habit prevails men are 
more likely to bring into clearness those principles of truth 
which are independent of time, and to reach what we may 
call the constant factors of faith? The man who is to 
minister, should realise as a personal possession the faith which 
draws its strength from changeless sources of power, 

He must measure all his message from some principle | 
which stands beyond the touch of things which change or die. 
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He must realise that he is not dealing with questions which 
are measurable by earthly meridian lines or variable standards. 
In other words, he must realise the supreme place which love 
holds in the message of Christ. 'To do this he may have to 
alter what I may call the spiritual meridian from which he has 
been taught to measure doctrines; for owing to influences 
which one need not investigate or explain, popular theology 
has frequently taken as its meridian line some aspect of evil, 
as though with this all things began, and from this all things 
were to be measured. 

It is painfully surprising that this should ever have been 
the case among those who had their Bibles in their hands ; but 
it was so, and the effects of the adoption of this line of 
measurement remain with us, and they can only disappear 
by degrees. This is not the place to enter into a discussion 
respecting the theological value of the terms the Fall— 
original sin—evil, unless to remark in passing that a writer in 
this Journal (Oct. 1904), in endeavouring to clear his Church 
of complicity in what he regards as somewhat barbarous teach- 
ing, ignored the authoritative catechism of the Council of 
Trent. It really is better, is it not, to admit that in their 
teaching respecting sin, nearly all Churches fell into the mis- 
take of giving it such an emphasis that it became too often 
the meridian line of popular theology, and the true, scriptural, 
and Christ-given meridian line was forgotten. The meridian 
line of popular theology was evil in some form or another: the 
meridian line of Christ was love. 

It must not be thought that this difference of meridian is 
merely a nominal difference, or one which can be corrected, as 
in geographical measurement, by a little added or a little taken 
away. On the contrary, by making evil the meridian line, all 
calculations respecting man’s position are made on the basis of 
his relationship to this antecedent evil, and not, as it ought to 
be, by his relationship to God. Clearly, however, according to 
the teaching of Christ, the true measurement of man’s position 
is only found by measuring his true relationship to God. 
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In other words, we start from that eternal love which is ante- 
cedent to any and every experience of man, which is before all 
things in man and in man’s history. Yet some fear that by 
taking love—the true eternal love—as the axis of reference, that 
we shall make light of sin or fall into moral flabbiness. On 
the contrary, evil lies like a darker shadow against that radiance 
of love than ever it can against some strange or desolating 
experience of man. It is the soul that has been brought into 
relationship with the love of God that knows in its uncom- 
promising clearness the sinfulness of sin. But such knowledge 
does not work moral paralysis as some of the fatalistic theories 
of the past have done. We are on the right road when we 
measure all things from that love. We are on the right road, 
because we are able to step into the realm of things spiritual. 
It is absolutely essential that the Christian teacher should, if 
he is to retain the prophetic element of his office, link his 
teaching with ethic. Only so can he reach the conscience of 
man; but the Christian teacher can never be content with the 
realm of ethic. He is the minister of a religion which has 
indissoluble links with morals, but he is the minister of a 
spiritual religion, ze. of a religion which lifts man into 
the realm from which moral force springs. We are 
climbing to the upper springs of religious life, where we 
pass into the region of things spiritual, i.e. into the 
region where love inspires all activities. In other words, 
morals which are practised as morals are scarcely moral. 
Morals, to be genuine, must spring from something higher 
than themselves; they arise from deep personal conviction 
of an abiding and changeless relationship. ‘“ Love worketh 
no ill to his neighbour ; therefore love is the fulfilling of the 
law.” ‘“ Hethatloveth not, knoweth not God.” It is needless 
to press this point further. But it is needful to say a few 
words about the Christian development of this principle. 
According to simple Christian conceptions, love lies at the 
back of all things—God’s love. Only love can really work 
a life in harmony with God; love only can perceive the 
Vox. III.—No. 3. 30 
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significance of life; but this love in man, like his other powers, 
needs education and development. In early stages it is crude 
and rudimentary: to see and understand its greatness and 
its inspiring force man needs both the training of life and 
revelation of life. Now in Christ the revelation of life and 
love is complete. Love descends, love identifies itself with 
the needs and the weaknesses of men; love lives among 
men; love works for men; love dies for men; love is 
stronger than death, and vanquishes all the powers which 
have caused men pain, misgiving, and fear. Love, as 
revealed in Christ, discloses to man the high and en- 
nobling qualities of love, and in this way reveals the true 
path of life. Love is not the simple caretaking faculty, nor 
is it the passionate power which takes possession of the loved 
one: it is the power which grudges no cost, and shrinks from 
no pain, and rejoices even in sacrifice. It is only so that love 
can play its full part, and it is only in love that life—man’s 
life—fulfils itself. Put these thoughts into Christian phrase- 
ology, and we say that spiritual religion means the life of a 
spirit which fulfils the life of Christ. Christ is born, and the 
Christ spirit must be formed in men: Christ dies, and so the 
self also in man must be crucified, for how can love live along- 
side the life of self? Christ rises, and the true self is only 
found when the old self has been crucified. Then only does 
life become normal according to the order of God, which is 
love: then only does man enter into true relationship: for 
the relationship of heaven is perfect in love, and the relation- 
ship of earth is perfected only in love—only they who love 
not their lives unto the death have tasted true life. These 
thoughts are written large and clear in Christian seasons 
and in Christian sacraments: these thoughts never fail to 
reach the depths of the soul of man, for they set before 
him his worth, his failures, his possibilities. These thoughts 
or principles of Christ constitute the principles which mark 
the step from moralism into spiritual religion, and it is their 
presence in teaching which makes the Christian minister so 
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much more than a prophet, even though he be least in the 
kingdom of heaven. The teacher who has grasped these will 
never be wanting in a message to give to his fellowmen: he 
will be always ready, without pedantry and without shallow 
emotion, to preach simple Christ to simple men; for I know 
no better way to secure the light of a true understanding and 
the zeal of an earnest spirit than in the insisting that it is 
only in the way of Christ that man can come to his true 
maturity, and that only in the way of the Cross can man 
realise the value, beauty, and power of true life. 

Let me briefly summarise the aims. We should train 
men to know their own times; to extend their study beyond 
the narrow limits of a few centuries; to explore the facts of 
religious consciousness in all systems, and in all ages; to 
understand that only as they bring their teaching into ethical 
contact with men can they expect spontaneous recognition of 
their authority, and to make men realise that ethical demands 
finally force men back into spiritual experience; for final and 
soul-satisfying harmony with God can only be reaclied in that 
supreme personal surrender of which love is the inspiration, and 
the Cross of Christ the changeless and significant symbol. 

The methods by which these aims may be secured can 
only be briefly indicated. Historical study, if we give a 
wide meaning to the words, must hold a conspicuous place in 
preparation. This study would include the study of what 
man is, and of what are the needs which his lame endeavours 
after religion reveal; the study of the spiritual harmony 
which is so evidently and sufficiently exhibited in the New 
Testament; and lastly, the study of the wonderful verifica- 
tions of New Testament principles in the religious experience 
of Christendom, followed by the frank recognition that these 
principles of spiritual harmony or reconciliation have found 
verifying exemplification in all Churches, and in all ages, and 


in all lands. 
W. B. RIPON. 
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MR BALFOUR AS SOPHIST.! 
Proressor HENRY JONES, LL.D. 


THERE is a saying of Hegel’s, often quoted, that “a great 
man condemns the world to the task of explaining him.” If 
mystery be the true measure of magnitude, Mr Balfour is 
indeed great. For the task of defining his real attitude 
towards natural science, naturalism, nature and spirit, has 
hitherto proved insuperable. Many will remember the extra- 
ordinary height to which the tide of criticism arose in the 
weeks and months following the first publication of his 
Foundations of Belief. Everyone appreciated “the classical 
graces and felicities of his style,” the lucidity of his arguments, 
and the aptness of his illustrations. Everyone understood him ; 
for here at last was a master in philosophy who was also a 
master in exposition. 

But everyone understood him in his own way, and the 
ways were many. The estimates formed, even of the main 
purpose and outcome of the book, were as contradictory 
as they were confident. Parliamentary dialectics in meta- 
physics seemed to be as baffling as metaphysical subtleties in 
politics. That naturalists should understand him in one way, 
and theologians in another, was to be expected. But theolo- 


1 Will the reader take the term “sophist” in the light of two ancient and 
one modern description? (1) “He argues only out of the superfluity of his 
wits” (Theetetus). (2) “He is like the Egyptian wizard, Proteus; he takes 
different forms and deceives us by his enchantments” (Euthydemus). (3) ‘‘ His 
intellect is not his guide, but his accomplice.” 
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gians differed amongst themselves ; and so did the naturalists, 
agnostics, scientific men, and philosophers. To some he was 
the champion of Christian truth, the Butler of the new age; 
to others, speaking from the point of view of the same sect, 
he was not “ Mr Balfour the Christian,” but “ Mr Balfour the 
sceptic.” ‘God forbid,” they cried, “that religion should ever 
be led to rest its case on pleadings like these!” ‘ Universal 
doubt, rather than religious dogma, will gain by the stroke 
that strikes reason to the ground.” 

The confusion amongst his scientific critics was even greater 
than that amongst the theologians. Many thought that he 
aimed at discrediting the methods and refuting the results of 
science. Others again “do not know any modern philo- 
sophical book which indicates more unqualified acceptance of 
these results, or which is more pervaded by the atmosphere, 
of the most recent science.” * 

Mr Balfour himself, on the reissue of the book, recognises 
that “his presentation of his views has been shown by ex- 
perience to be peculiarly liable to misconceptions.”* With 
the courtesy he has taught us to expect from him, he attributes 
these to himself. And he sets himself to remove them. 
He devotes a long introduction to them; he relegates certain 
chapters to an appendix, so that they may not distract the 
reader’s attention from the main argument; and he adds a 
summary of the whole. No one, it might be thought, could 
struggle more valiantly to be plain. Nevertheless, in his 
Presidential Address to the British Association, last year, he 
points to a “train of thought which,” as he says, “has long 
interested me, though I acknowledge that it never seems to 
have interested anyone else.” 

Now, that train of thought seems to me to be a vital 
part of his philosophising. In it is to be found the central 
difficulty which drove him into reflection, and the real cause 
of the ambiguities which have proved so baffling to both his 

1 Professor Pringle Pattison’s Man’s Place in the Cosmos, p, 248. 


2 Foundations of Belief, eighth edition, Pref. vii. 
30a 
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scientific and his theological reviewers. For it turns upon the 
derivation of man’s rational powers, and therefore his spiritual 
interests, from a natural source. That train of thought 
appears in his Foundations of Belief, but it appears amongst 
such a host of skilfully stated arguments, which successively 
charm and entangle the reader, that its significance is not 
easily realised. By pointing it out in his Presidential Address 
Mr Balfour has done a real service. He has placed his critics 
in his own “line of vision,” and enabled them at last to revise 
their opinions of his system in the light of his own central 
conception. 

«The train of thought which has long interested Mr Balfour, 
and never anyone else,” circles around the notion that the 
premisses and the instrument of scientific, or philosophic, know- 
ledge vitiate each other. ‘In order of logic, sense-perceptions 
supply the premises from which we draw all our knowledge of 
the physical world. It is they which tell us there és a physical 
world; it is on their authority that we learn its character.”’ 
But that which comes first in order of logic, which supplies 
reason with the material on which it is to operate, and 
“provides the platform on which we erect the proud fabric 
of the sciences,” is second in order of causation. The sense- 
perceptions “are effects due (in part) to the constitution of 
our organs of sense. What we see depends not merely on 
what there is to be seen, but on our eyes. What we hear 
depends not merely on what there is to hear, but on our 
ears.”* With other eyes and ears, with a differently fashioned 
“mechanism of perception,” the perceptions which we should 
have, “the premisses from which we should be drawing all 
our knowledge of the physical world ” would be quite different. 
Everything, therefore, depends upon whether we have been 
so fortunate as to be endowed with a mechanism which is 
reliable, fitted to present the truth about things. Or are 
we to say that with any kind of mechanism — except 
that which was passive, transparent, which simply left the 

1 Address, pp. 20, 21. 2 Ibid., p. 21. 
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material unmodified, and which, therefore, would be useless, 
we should still be dealing with things as they seemed and 
not as they are? In other words, do the means of knowledge 
necessarily destroy the possibility of knowledge? Mr Balfour 
does not need to ask this fundamental question; he can get 
his sceptical conclusion otherwise. For, whether any mechan- 
ism of perception, which did not distort in revealing, is 
possible or not, he is clear that owr mechanism has no such 
excellence. The very nature of things prohibits it. ‘“ Eyes 
and ears and all the mechanism of perception have, as 
we know, been evolved in us and our brute progenitors by 
the slow operation of natural selection. And what is true of 
sense-perception is, of course, also true of the intellectual 
powers which enable us to erect, upon the frail and narrow 
platform which sense-perception provides, the proud fabric of 
the sciences.” And if we answer that it matters not whether 
our powers come by natural selection or by immediate creation, 
provided that when they do come they are reliable, Mr Balfour 
replies: “The blind forces of natural selection : .. could 
never, except by accident, have endowed mankind, while in the 
making, with a physiological or mental outfit adapted to the 
higher physical investigations. So far as natural science can 
tell us, every quality of sense or intellect which does not help us 
to fight, to eat, and to bring up children, is but a bye-product 
of the qualities which do.”® “It is presumably due to these 
circumstances that the beliefs of all mankind about the 
material surroundings in which it dwells are not only imperfect 
but fundamentally wrong.” And perhaps it was even better 
so. ‘ Too direct a vision of physical reality might have been 
a hindrance, not a help, in the struggle for existence, because 
falsehood was more useful than truth”; or perhaps “with so 
imperfect a material as living tissue no better results could be 
attained.”* In any case, the foundations of knowledge are false. 
“Our knowledge of reality is based upon illusion. And man 
has to face the difficulty of extracting from experience beliefs 
1 Address, p. 21. 2 Ibid., pp. 21-22. 8 Ibid., p. 22. 
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which experience contradicts.” There is “divergence between 
matter as conceived by the physicist and matter as the 
ordinary man supposes himself to know it, between matter as 
it is perceived and matter as it really is; and the first of these 
two quite inconsistent views is wholly based on the second.”* 

The premisses with which sense-perception provides us 
being false, an intellect which reasoned accurately would be 
a misfortune. For accurate reasoning from false premisses can 
only arrive at false conclusions. But man is not necessarily 
shut in to this fate. The natural selection which has 
evolved his senses has also evolved his intellect. “It is hard 
to see why evolution, which has so lamentably failed to 
produce trustworthy instruments for obtaining the raw material 
of experience, should be credited with a larger measure of 
success in the provision of the physiological arrangements 
which condition reason in its endeavour to turn experience into 
account.” ‘Two negatives constitute a positive; two failures 
may neutralise one another and bring success. There is a 
bare chance that nature may have corrected one blunder by 
committing another. The imperfect intellect she has evolved 
may, by its inconsequent methods, neutralise the illusions in 
the sense-perceptions which constitute its premisses. 

But the chance is evidently very remote. And, what is 
more deplorable still, we could not know it even ifit did happen. 
“I cannot either securely doubt my own certainties or be 
certain about my own doubts.” ‘“ My opinion about the original 
causes which produced my premisses, as it is an inference from 
them, partakes of their weakness.”* The fact is, that on this 
basis there can be no criterion whatsoever of knowledge; and 
one is puzzled to know how Mr Balfour has discovered that the 
sensuous material of knowledge is illusory, and the reason which 
operates upon that material is defective. A truer conclusion, 
were any reliable conclusion possible in such circumstances, is 
that which he draws near the close of his Presidential Address, 
where he reviews, as a whole, “the general scheme of thought 

1 Address, p. 18. 2 Foundations of Belief, p. 286. 
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which is built out of materials provided by natural science 
alone.” ‘One thing at least will remain,” he says, “of which 
this long-drawn sequence of causes and effects gives no satisfy- 
ing explanation, and that is knowledge itself. Natural science 
must ever regard knowledge as the product of irrational 
conditions, for in the last resort it knows no others.”? 

The same conclusion is pressed upon us with marvellous 
literary skill in his Foundations of Belief. ‘ Reason,” he says, 
“has to recognise that her rights of independent judgment and 
review are merely titular dignities, carrying with them no 
effective powers; and that, whatever her pretensions, she is, 
for the most part, the mere editor and interpreter of the 
utterances of unreason.”* “Forget, if you please, that reason 
itself is the result, like nerves or muscles, of physical ante- 
cedents. Assume (a tolerably violent assumption) that in 
dealing with her premises she obeys only her own laws. Of 
what value is this autonomy if those premises are settled 
for her by purely irrational forces, which she is Powerless 
to control, or even to comprehend ¢”*® 

And what applies to reason, applies to morality also. 
“Morality and reason are august names, which give an air 
of respectability to certain actions and certain arguments; 
but it is quite obvious on examination that, if the naturalistic 
hypothesis be correct, they are but unconscious tools in the 
hands of their unmoral and non-rational antecedents, and that 
the real responsibility for all they do lies in the distribution 
of matter and energy which happened to prevail far back 
in the incalculable past.” * 

“ This,” he exclaims, “ is scepticism indeed ; scepticism which 
is forced by its own nature to be sceptical even about itself; 
which neither kills belief nor lets it live.” And I quite agree. 
Such scepticism cannot deny the validity of knowledge, nor the 
truth of its materials in sense-experience, nor the cogency of 
the arguments founded upon this material; because its denial 


1 Address, pp. 23, 24. 2 Foundations of Belief, p. 288. 
8 Ibid., pp. 284, 285. 4 Ibid., p. 284. 
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is based upon what it assumes to be false. It cannot assert 
their validity, for the same reason. ‘The real result, therefore, 
is that we can leave it out of account ; for, as it can neither 
assert nor deny, nor even doubt, it is not an attitude of 
thought at all. It is a scepticism which destroys itself, and 
can be ignored in favour of a more promising method. If 
there ever was an occasion where the philosopher was justified 
in starting afresh, or rather was compelled to do so, and to re- 
pudiate in their entirety the presuppositions out of which such 
consequences follow, this is such an occasion. This, I may 
say, is precisely what Kant did, introducing what he calls the 
Copernican change into metaphysics. For, having found that 
philosophy got into a cul-de-sac by assuming that thought 
must conform to objects, he bethought him of asking if it 
could not fare better if it assumed that objects must conform 
to thought. And it is this which constitutes the transition 
from Naturalism (or Materialism) to Idealism. 

Had Mr Balfour done the same, that is, had he recon- 
stituted the very basis of his system by offering an idealistic 
instead of a materialistic view of the natural world, the value 
of his contribution to philosophical thought and of his defence 
of religion would have been less ambiguous. But he has not 
done this. He has convinced himself clearly of the impossi- 
bility of deriving knowledge, morality, religion, together with 
the rational powers which they imply, from what he calls non- 
rational and non-moral conditions; but he seems to admit 
that the conditions are of this character, and that if there were 
any others, science could not know them ; and hence, if science 
is to arrive at other conclusions, or the natural conditions are 
to issue in other consequences, more agreeable to man’s 
spiritual needs, it must be by the intervention of some new 
power.’ The result is that the unification of science and 
theology, or of the realms of nature and spirit, which he 
offers is not only “ provisional,” as he calls it, but ambiguous. 
And I fear I must add that the interest which has centred 

1 See Foundations of Belief, pp. 312, 313. 
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around Mr Balfour’s speculations was originally aroused and 
is still sustained by their ambiguity, rather than by their intrinsic 
cogency, and that his critics have erred in assuming that he 
has thought anything out into systematic conclusiveness. 

This ambiguity reveals itself in the uncertain and varying 
account which he gives of the source of scepticism. He has 
advanced three different views, which are mutually incon- 
sistent ; and, what is more baffling still, he passes from the 
one view to the other at his own pleasure. From the language 
which he employs in his Presidential Address (as well as from 
large portions of the Foundations of Belief), we find that he 
holds natural science responsible for the intellectual scepticism 
and the negation of ethics and religion which he repudiates. 
We may go further: it is natural science which is responsible 
for the view that sense-perceptions are illusory, that the reason 
which deals with them is a defective instrument produced 
by natural selection, and that this defective instrument must 
adopt the illusory deliverances of sense as its premisses, for 
it has no others. These conclusions Mr Balfour does not 
repudiate. He accepts them, and finds in them a demand, 
or at least an opportunity, for bringing in theology to the 
assistance of science. 

But this is to convict the theories advanced by modern 
science of being not only incomplete but self-stultifying. Its 
very aim is absurd, for it seeks to derive reason from un- 
reason ; and its success would be worse than failure, for the 
reason it would evolve is such that its conclusions cannot be 
trusted. Mr Balfour has thus challenged the validity of 
modern science, not merely in respect to particular theories, 
but in its fundamental notions, and, therefore, in all its 
compass. And we can well understand how the prospect of 
refuting modern science might make him recoil. We shall 
find him, therefore, withdrawing his charge against modern 
science, partly on the ground that, properly speaking, science 
does not raise these ultimate questions of the relation of 
the realm of nature to that of spirit; partly because, as 
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it can only deal with non-rational conditions, it can come 
to no other conclusions; and partly because no other con- 
ditions exist, for nature itself leads to these conclusions, so 
long as it is left to its own course and not diverted there- 
from by the preferential action of a deity. Whether these 
reasons are consistent with one another or not, I do not even 
ask. Mr Balfour employs them all, and in doing so shows 
his anxiety not to tilt against windmills. 

He would rather attack Naturalism than natural science. 
“It is not with science, nor with scientific results as such, 
that Mr Balfour has any quarrel,” says Professor Pringle 
Pattison. . . . “It is the naturalistic interpretation of science 
which he attacks, the attempt to make science do duty 
for philosophy, to substitute the history of a process for a 
theory of its ultimate ground and source.”’ The language 
consistently employed in the Presidential Address does not 
bear this out, nor is Mr Balfour always careful to distinguish 
between natural science and Naturalism in his Foundations 
of Belief. Nevertheless, he makes the distinction, and we 
can afford to give him the benefit of it, even though we 
cannot, like Professor Pattison, attribute his inconsistent use 
of it to “careless use of language,” or to “love of mischief,” 
or to “an almost wilful pleasure in shocking the reader.” 
What, then, is the distinction ? 

This distinction between science and philosophy, whether 
naturalistic or other, has often been drawn, though rarely 
with such eloquence as by Mr Balfour. It is a commonplace 
amongst idealists. And the advantages it appears to offer 
are many and great. The first of these I have already touched 
upon. It averts a conflict with natural science, and fastens 
the quarrel on an illegitimate extension of the principles of 
science to a region where they were not intended to apply. 
This is an advantage which will be welcome to all who know 
how precarious the tenure of religious beliefs must be, if they 
can be held only in despite of natural science. To those who 

1 Man’s Place in the Cosmos, p. 248. 
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can maintain their religious beliefs only on condition of over- 
throwing the deliverances of modern science, “Each new 
discovery in geology, morphology, anthropology, or the 
‘higher criticism’ arouses as much theological anxiety as it 
does scientific interest. They are perpetually occupied in 
the task of ‘reconciling,’ as the phrase goes, ‘religion’ and 
‘science. This is to them, not an intellectual luxury, but 
a pressing and overmastering necessity.”’ Mr Balfour’s 
method will bring relief to many in our days—for, on this 
view, science and religion can each go its own way, ruling 
each within its own province with undisputed power. Their 
marches do not touch, and there can be no quarrel between 
them. 

And not less is the advantage to the theoretical critic. 
For the task of exposing the logical errors of Naturalism ought 
to be much lighter than that of confuting natural science. 
All that is necessary is to point out the false steps in the 
argument by which Naturalism passes from the premisses with 
which it is supplied in the theories of natural science to its 
own sceptical and illegitimate conclusions. It is both sur- 
prising and disappointing that Mr Balfour has not done this. 
Nowhere, so far as I have been able to ascertain, has he 
converted his general charge against Naturalism of wrongly 
claiming affinity with science, into definite proofs of ille- 
gitimate inference. ‘On its positive side,” he tells us, “the 
teaching of Naturalism is by definition identical with the 
teaching of science.” What precisely, then, are the logical 
errors which Naturalism commits when it pretends to erect its 
negations upon these foundations? In what respects are its 
claims to ally itself with natural science false? Mr Balfour 
gives no answer. He does not drive in the wedge between 
the theories of sciences which he would fain not challenge, 
and the conclusions of Naturalism, some of which, at least, he 


of the distinction between them. 
1 Foundations of Belief, p. 278. 2 Ibid., p. 384. 
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What, then, does the distinction amount to, and what 
is its value? Is it that, while science lays down certain 
theories of nature and refrains from drawing any conclusions 
from them which can affect the truth of man’s spiritual 
beliefs, Naturalism follows out these theories to their con- 
clusion? “Science,” we are told, “is in no way concerned, 
for instance, to deny the reality of a world unrevealed to 
us in sense-perception, nor the existence of a God, who, 
however imperfectly, may be known by those who diligently 
seek Him. All it says, or ought to say, is that these matters 
are beyond its jurisdiction; to be tried, therefore, in other 
courts, and before judges administering different laws.”' Are 
we to understand by this that the province of nature which 
science seeks to explain, and that of religion and morality 
with which ethics and theology are concerned, are veritably 
separate from one another and mutually independent? Mr 
Balfour rejects this illusory remedy. Man cannot separate 
the realm of nature from the realm of spirit: he lives in both. 
Nor can he refuse to endeavour to reconcile all his beliefs, 
scientific, ethical, and religious, so far as possible, into a self- 
consistent whole. He expressly discards “the remedy which 
consists in simply setting up, side by side with the creed of 
science, another and supplementary set of beliefs which may 
minister to wants and aspirations which science cannot meet.” 
He would “ unify all belief into an ordered whole, compacted 
into one coherent structure under the stress of reason.” 

Not to attempt this task is to do violence to reason ; for its 
function and essential life is this of endeavouring to unify 
experience in a coherent whole. Naturalism is therefore not 
to blame for attempting to make its way from one set of 
beliefs to another, nor, if it finds them inconsistent, for rejecting 
the less probable for the more assured. And, on the other 
hand, it is evident that we gain nothing from the mere silence 
and self-restraint of natural science. The problem of co- 
ordinating its theories with the spiritual beliefs of mankind 

1 Foundations of Belief, p. 280. 
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remains, whether science attempts to solve it or not. There 
are problems, as Kant showed, which rise from the very 
nature of reason, and which, therefore, man must ask, and 
attempt to answer—if not by the methods of science, then by 
those of Naturalism, and if not by Naturalism, then by some 
other philosophic method. And when the attempt 7s made, 
the question ofthe congruence of science and theology is the 
question of the validity of each. The truth of both science 
and theology is at stake, if the inquiry is impartial. 

And this, as a matter of fact, is the process exhibited 
by Mr Balfour himself, at least so far as science is concerned. 
For, having omitted to show that Naturalism is a false 
deduction from natural science, and at the same time assigned 
the positive content of Naturalism to science, it is evident 
that he cannot, merely on the ground that it maintains an 
obstinate silence, acquit science of complicity in the negation 
of the things of spirit. He is driven, reluctantly no doubt, 
and against the warnings of his most sympathetic and cautious 
critic, to attribute to science itself the necessity of proceeding 
from irrational conditions, the doctrine of the illusoriness of 
sense-perception, of the defectiveness of reason, and of the 
impossibility of maintaining belief in freedom, morality, and 
religion. We have seen him do this in his Presidential 
Address in the most unambiguous way. The inconsequence 
and ineptitude of absolute scepticism lie in the very premisses 
of natural science, and Naturalism only makes them vocal. 

And yet, Mr Balfour is not satisfied. Yet, he would 
acquit science rather than face the stupendous enterprise of 
proving that the theories it offers of natural facts are 
erroneous. Hence we find him aver that science cannot do 
otherwise than it does. The only conditions it can know are 
those which he calls irrational, and the only premisses it can 
employ are the illusions of sense-perception. If other than 
naturalistic conclusions, fundamentally negative of the spiritual 
beliefs of mankind, are to flow from natural science, it must 
not be left to its own resources. ‘Considerations like these,” 
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he says—after enumerating those which are most fundament- 
ally sceptical, sceptical as to all knowledge and as to the very 
instruments of knowledge—“ do undoubtedly suggest a certain 
inevitable incoherence in any general scheme of thought which 
is built out of materials provided by natural science alone.”! 
It is no matter who the builder is, whether it be the naturalist 
or another. We require fresh material. We must borrow 
some new conceptions from elsewhere ; otherwise, ‘“ though you 
may indeed have attained to science, in no wise will you have 
attained to a self-sufficing system of beliefs.” He consequently 
has recourse to theology. ‘Unless it borrow from theology, 
a philosophy of science is impossible. . . . Science is at least 
as much as theology compelled to postulate a Rational Ground 
or Cause of the world, who made i intelligible and ws in some 
faint degree able to understand it.” * 

We were told, a little while ago, that science was indifferent 
to theological postulates. It might admit if it pleased the 
reality of other experiences than those arising from sense- 
impressions, and the existence of a God.’ “All it says, or 
ought to say, is that these matters are beyond its jurisdiction.” 
Now, however, we find that science is vitally concerned in 
these conceptions. It must admit them in order to avoid 
fundamental incoherence in its own doctrines. There are 
contradictions within science which it can avert in no other 
way—to say nothing of its incapacity to meet the other needs 
and aspirations of mankind. 

What, then, are these contradictions? In which of the 
sciences are they to be found? Are they in mathematics, or 
in physics, or in some one or all of the biological sciences! 
Here, once more, Mr Balfour avoids the attempt to give a 
definite and explicit answer. No doubt, he can point out, as 
idealists have frequently done, that the several natural sciences 
deal with separate aspects of nature. Nature is a whole, but the 
sciences, by means of more or less artificial devices, separate her 
into departments, “ rending her seamless garment.” There is no 

1 Address, p. 23. 2 Foundations of Belief, p. 393. 3 See ante, p. 462. 
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nt- science which pretends to forego that kind of abstraction which 
ery helps it to simplify its problem. And, as idealists have further 
ain shown, there is one essential aspect of reality which all the 


natural sciences, taken together, abstract from and omit to con- 
sider, namely, its relation to mind. But it does not follow, and 
Mr Balfour has not attempted to show, that such abstraction 
introduces contradictions within the natural sciences: that 


mathematicians, for instance, say and unsay the same things, 
ave or that the physicists offer self-contradictory solutions of the 
itly same facts. In short, he no more tests the actual content of 
ZY, any one of the natural sciences than he exposes the incon- 


sequent logic of Naturalism. His main condemnation of them 
rests upon the ground that they do not yield conclusions, 
epistemological, ethical, or religious, which the sciences, if 
they know what they are about, do not pretend to offer, and 
the truth of which Mr Balfour has, in any case, taken for 
granted, on “ Authority.” 

Natural evolution, taken to mean evolution by natural 
selection, he, indeed, shows to be incapable of yielding a 
rational account of sense or reason, of knowledge, or morality 
or religion. But he neither examines this particular concep- 
tion of evolution, nor the way in which it is employed by the 
sciences. Had he done so, he would have found in the first 
place that natural science itself does not rely solely on natural 
selection to account for anything—not even for the evolution 
of an ape, far less for the evolution of reason and sense and. 
religion. Natural selection can only select, and its operations 
are purely negative. It can bring nothing new, except fresh 
collocations. For the appearance of anything new, for the 
slightest step forward, even Darwin had to assume “accidental 
variation ” to furnish the new departure which natural selec- 
tion might afterwards favour. But Mr Balfour fastens this 
utterly inadequate conception of evolution upon the natural 
sciences as such. He even seems to accept it as the only 
theory possible for natural science; and then he employs it to 


discredit its results as a whole, by showing that om, “ig to 
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epistemological and other contradictions. More careful critics 
have shown that the contradiction lies in this way of viewing 
evolution, and have shown it to be of itself inadequate even 
for the purposes of natural science. 

The same criticism applies to Mr Balfour’s account of 
science as based upon sense-perceptions which are illusory, and 
of his view of reason, which is evolved out of non-rational 
conditions by irrational methods, and condemned to extract 
the truth from the illusions of sense. In this conception of 
the paradoxical condition in which human knowledge is placed, 
according to which what is first in order of logic is second in 
order of facts, there is a mass of assumptions which philosophers 
repudiate. Amongst them is the assumption that the objects 
of experience have a nature of their own prior to experience ; 
that the senses which are given us to know facts necessarily 
distort the facts; that the operations of reason are posterior 
to those of sense-perception, and not immanent in them in 
such a way as to give them all the range of both the truth 
and falsehood which they possess. 

Mr Balfour has not attempted to prove that these opinions, 
challenged by Idealism, are true. He does not seem to have 
thought of even questioning them, but has accepted them as 
a matter of course, after the manner of the ordinary con- 
sciousness. They are “the clash o the country-side,” which 
he dignifies with the name of “Authority.” Instead of 
examining them in order to see if they are self-consistent, 
or if they agree with the facts, he points out inconvenient 
consequences that would flow from them; and these conse- 
quences are inconvenient because they do not conform to 
other beliefs, mainly ethical and religious, which may be or 
may not be true, and which, at any rate, are not shown to be 
true by Mr Balfour, but accepted in the same uncritical way. 

The result is that it is not possible to form a clear or 
consistent conception of Mr Balfour’s attitude towards natural 
science. His attitude is, in fact, self-contradictory. The 
account given by science of the natural derivation of reason, of 
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its consequent defectiveness, and of its dependence on illusory 
sense-perceptions, is made the ground on which Mr Balfour 
appeals from reason and science to “authority” and “theology.” 
It is thus accepted as true. But, on the other hand, as it 
leads to the rejection of ethical and religious beliefs, taken as 
authoritative, it is rejected as untrue. So that the result is 
that Mr Balfour adopts the particular scientific beliefs, or 
so-called scientific beliefs, as to natural selection, etc., as 
true, but rejects natural science as a whole as false. He 
admits them in detail 7m order to condemn them as a whole; 
he admits them as proving the untrustworthiness of reason, 
and rejects them because they are not reconcilable with ethics 
and theology. 

Let me put this matter, which is vital to Mr Balfour's 
whole method of argumentation, in another way. From one 
point of view it would seem that natural science can have 
no material on which to erect its theories except sense- 
perception.’ “That zs experience,” he tells us, “and in this 
region of belief there is no other.”* Science can know only 
irrational, or non-rational, conditions. From another point of 
view, Mr Balfour contemplates correcting the results which 
flow from natural science by adding a new postulate to its 
premisses. He bids it “borrow from theology the conception 
of a Rational Cause or Ground of the world.”* But, how can 
Mr Balfour say that science can know only natural concep- 
tions, and at the same time that it can borrow others ; that its 
only premisses are sense-perceptions, and that it can still have 
amongst its postulates the conception of a First Cause? If he 
answers that the first is the material of knowledge, and the 
second its formulating conception, we ask, is the new concep- 
tion, or theological postulate, which science must adopt to 
modify the content of the natural sciences, or is it to remain 
otiose? In the first case mere sense-perceptions do not consti- 
tute the whole of the materials of science, but sense-perceptions 


1 See Presidential Address, p. 19. 2 [bid., p. 19. 
8 See Foundations of Belief, pp. 393 and 289. 
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carrying within them the evidence and consequence of their 
Rational Cause: and this, I may say, is remotely akin to the 
very modification adopted by Idealism, which refuses to regard 
sense and its objects as unrelated to spirit. In the second case 
the natural and ultimately sceptical character of science would 
remain unchanged. Once the natural sciences have placed the 
theological conception in the rear of their several hypotheses, 
everything could go on as before, the natural selection of reason 
from irrational conditions included. The proximate grounds 
of man’s beliefs would remain non-rational, and the ultimate 
ground, the Rational Ground or Cause, would occupy a posi- 
tion of otium cum dignitate, somewhere in the background. 

And this latter is the alternative really adopted by Mr 
Balfour, at least in the first instance. His reconciliation of 
science and theology consists in the external addition to 
science of a postulate which science does not, and cannot, use. 
But science cannot adopt or borrow in this external way and 
remain science; and if it could, the borrowed postulate goes 
for nothing unless it modifies the system of beliefs into which 
it is introduced. 

Mr Balfour himself ultimately sees the ineptitude of this 
superficial and mechanical remedy. And, as he is pressed 
back in his search for the causes of scepticism from Naturalism 
to natural science, so he is, in turn, forced back from natural 
science, and natural science plus a theological postulate, upon 
nature itself. 

The Deity which science is called upon to postulate 
must not only be behind nature as its first cause, but must 
also interfere with its processes. God must be “immanent,” 
and yet not equally immanent in all His works. “ Having 
created all, He yet favours only a part,”’ “working by pre- 
ferential methods.” “When once we have realised the 
scientific truth that at the root of every rational process lies 
an irrational one ; that reason, from a scientific point of view, 
is itself a natural product; and that the whole material on 

1 Foundations of Belief, p. 394. 
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which it works is due to causes, physical, physiological, and 
social, which it neither creates nor controls, we shall be driven 
in mere self-defence to hold that, behind these non-rational 
forces, and above them, guiding them by slow degrees, and, 
as it were, with difficulty, to a rational issue, stands that 
Supreme Reason in whom we must thus believe, if we are 
to believe in anything.”* And, if we ask for the grounds 
which constrain science to adopt this “belief in God, 
and to attribute to Him reason and what I have called 
‘preferential action, Mr Balfour answers that science must 
either do so or confess itself to be an illusion.? At no 
smaller cost can we reconcile the origins of science with 
its pretensions.” This hypothesis, and this alone, makes its 
doctrines coherent, reconciling it not only with theology, but 
with itself. 

And the argument thus applied to science will apply in 
like manner to ethics. “It is impossible to refuse to ethical 
beliefs what we have already conceded to scientific beliefs. 
For the analogy between them is complete. Both are natural 
products. Neither rank among their remoter causes any which 
share their essence. And as it is easy to trace back our 
scientific beliefs to sources which have about them nothing 
which is rational, so it is easy to trace back our ethical 
beliefs to sources which have about them nothing which is 
ethical. Both require us, therefore, to seek behind these 
phenomenal sources for some ultimate ground with which 
they shall be congruous; and as we have been moved to 
postulate a rational God in the interests of science, so we 
can scarcely decline to postulate a moral God in the interests 
of morality.” * 

Nor can we rest here. By a further use of the same 
method of reasoning, Mr Balfour shows that not only science 
and ethics compel us to adopt the conception of a Deity who, 
being active and prompted to exercise providential care over 
nature, is much more than a metaphysical substance or subject, 


1 Foundations of Belief, pp. 311, 312. * Ibid., p. 312. % Ibid., pp. 312, 313. 
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but that other departments of our experience force us in the 
same direction, and lead us to a still fuller definition of the 
Deity. We require an esthetic God to account for our esthetic 
beliefs, as well as an ethical God to account for our moral 
opinions. Ultimately, indeed, experience demands a Christian 
God, who has incarnated Himself in man. And it is natural 
to conclude that, if Mr Balfour had only persevered, he could 
have shown that there is no single need or aspiration of 
human nature which does not justify us in postulating a corre- 
sponding attribute in the Deity by whom the need may be 
met. Might he not have shown us that there must be an 
Episcopalian, Presbyterian, and Baptist God, in order to satisfy 
the wants of the Episcopalian, Presbyterian, and Baptist 
sectarian? And would not the same follow as to the adherents 
of the different political sects ? 

But it is time to examine this argument. It promised 
ill at first, triumphant as it is at the close. It began with 
non-rational conditions as constituting experience—for these 
are experience, as he tells us. It deduced from these condi- 
tions both sense-perceptions and reason; but the former are 
illusory and the latter is defective, and this defective reason 
has nothing to work upon except illusions. It imposed upon 
science an impossible task; for out of these illusions and by 
means of a defective reason it was to extract from experience 
what experience contradicts, and to infer the spiritual from 
the natural. But although its premisses are illusory, its in- 
strument is defective, and its task is impossible, all ends well. 
For science is bidden, and authorised, to borrow the conception 
of a Deity—bidden by the needs of our ethical, religious, and 
esthetic experience, all to be regarded as authoritative because 
they rest upon “ Authority.” Then science is made to recognise 
within itself the need of this Deity, and permitted to define 
the Deity in accordance with its own needs; and ethics and 
religion and esthetics are granted the same privilege. And 
the privilege is a great one, for much can be done if one is 
allowed to “borrow” a Deity. This theological postulate 
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firsts corrects the results of science (and that without altering 
its non-rational premisses, except by adding to them) ; it helps 
it over the mauvais pas from the natural to the spiritual ; it 
even changes nature itself, or at least guides some of its pro- 
cesses “by slow degrees and as it were with difficulty”; and 
thus, at last, we get all we can desire—namely, a world 
directed so as to answer to all our preconceptions, and with 
science, ethics, art, religion all reconciled. 

How comes it about that theology can be made to yield 
whatever science may happen to want in order to help it to the 
right conclusions, and that science itself demands just those 
things which theology can yield? How are we to account for 
the fact that God has precisely those attributes which will 
make up the defects amongst the postulates of science, and 
that science postulates precisely those attributes which God 
has? The credit and debit sides agree perfectly, but can we 
be sure that the accounts are not cooked? Science and religion 
are reconciled, but is it possible that their contents are defined 
by reference to one another? Whence does the rational neces- 
sity spring which draws them to one another, and makes them 
complementary? Does it arise from science, or does it arise 
from theology ? 

Let us ask science first, and it may happen that we need 
not trouble to ask theology. 

Science we have found engaged on the explanation of 
natural facts; and, if taken strictly, it does not raise the 
problems of knowledge, morality, or religion, nor seek to give 
any account of the world of reality as a whole. In this 
respect it does not count one way or another ; for it makes no 
pretensions, and it has a right to be hypothetical as to its 
principles, proximate as to its methods and limited as to its 
province. It is only from science which seeks for ultimate 
solutions, that is, from science endeavouring to become a 
philosophy, that these difficulties can arise, or the solution of 
them could be expected. But science seeking to be a philo- 
sophy fails, as we are told; for its premisses are natural, or 
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non-rational, and it must therefore lead to Naturalism. And 
Naturalism breaks down in every way, and utterly. For it not 
only fails to account for the moral and religious beliefs of 
mankind, but also for knowledge: it contradicts itself specu- 
latively and collapses into complete scepticism. 

Now, so far, the conclusions of Mr Balfour cannot be 
challenged ; 1 agree that Naturalism fails. Nor do I dissent 
from the consequence that he draws from its failure: Natural- 
ism, having turned into scepticism, removes itself as well as 
that which it doubts or denies, and thereby leaves its place 
empty. The problem must be attacked in some other way, 
and the investigation conducted on some new hypothesis. I 
shall go further, and say that I agree with Mr Balfour in 
maintaining that only a spiritualistic, or idealistic, hypothesis 
will suffice. All these truths are the commonplaces of modern 
Idealism, and they may even be said to be shared by the 
ordinary consciousness of the day. 

But the value of the transition from the one hypothesis to 
the other depends upon the way in which it is brought about. 
And a philosopher must be judged not merely by the aims 
with which he sets forth and the results at which he arrives, 
but by the way in which he gains them. In short, a philo- 
sopher must obtain his conclusions by a philosophic method. I 
admit, indeed, that when an author takes his stand upon the 
illusoriness of the materials of knowledge and the defective- 
ness of reason, and then claims the right to bring in “ Authority” 
and a “ Deity ” to act preferentially upon the data of reasoning, 
there is a certain ineptitude in demanding that he should admit 
the rights of ordinary argumentation. But, so long as he 
does not preface his remarks, like an ancient prophet, with a 
‘Thus saith the Lord,” we may perhaps be allowed to reason 
with him. 

And the method of reason, i.e. of scientific or philosophic 
thinking, of advancing from a worse to a better hypothesis 
is obvious enough. In the first place, the discarded hypothesis 
is detected as not fitting the facts,—the facts, that is to 
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say, which are relevant to it, and for which it professes to 
account. In the second place, this implies that there is some 
element in the facts, held to be real, which the hypothesis 
either omits or distorts. Or in other words, a truth or what 
is assumed to be a truth, is manifested in the facts and not 
manifested in the theory of them. Hence, taking the 
experience as a whole, it is found to be incongruous; and 
either the recognised truth or the proffered theory has to 
be discarded or modified. And, in the last place, the 
recognised truth, gradually made more definite, either 
modifies the original hypothesis, or furnishes the whole, or an 
element, of a new hypothesis. 

But the method of the ordinary or uncritical consciousness 
is different. Gathering its experiences into departments, or 
“universes of thought,” as the phrase goes (for neither can it 
be entirely discontinuous), it may hold them all together, 
although they are inconsistent ; or it may reject any one of 
them, not because it contains incoherencies within itself, but 
because it is incongruous with some other department which it 
takes as authoritative. It may, e.g., turn its back on science 
although it can discover no defects in its theories, and do 
so simply on the ground that it is inconsistent with its 
theological beliefs, which are themselves substantiated by no 
process of demonstration. 

Now, the gravamen of my charge against Mr Balfour is 
that he employs this latter way. I make the charge reluc- 
tantly, for it means denying that his method is philosophical 
at all, and putting him in the class “of the imitators who turn 
into philosophers” to whom Plato gives such hard names. 
It is the method of the Sophist, who employs reason, not 
in order to discover the truth, but to prove his prejudices: 
a method one can recommend to the Pragmatists as less 
violent and quite as effective as “The Will to Believe.” 

I am aware that one at least of his critics has identified 
Mr Balfour’s method with that of Kant (so far as he could do 
so without detracting from Mr Balfour’s originality, or obscuring 
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his superiority to the cumbrousness and pedantry of the older 
writer), and his conclusions with those of Kant’s idealistic 
successors.’ But Idealism seemed to me to have sought and 
found its better hypothesis within the facts of ordinary and 
scientific experience. It convicted Naturalism of having omitted 
one aspect or element of reality. Merely “natural” objects 
it finds unknowable or mere — things-in-themselves. What 
ordinary and naturalistic thought deemed to be independent of 
experience, it showed to be objects of experience, and already 
in relation to sense and thought. But this means that the 
“conditions” under which the natural sciences operate are not 
merely natural or non-rational, as Mr Balfour avers. The 
processes of nature, nature itself, are already in some way 
related to spirit, for only so are they conceivable. The dualism 
of nature and spirit becomes for Idealism a “ duality in unity.” 
It refuses to sunder reality into independent parts—a subject 
out of relation to object or an object out of relation to subject ; 
because it has recognised that thus sundered they disappear 
into an object which cannot be known, and a subject which 
cannot know. 

Hence, according to the idealistic view, natural science, 
when it is engaged upon its natural problems, is endeavouring 
to interpret an aspect, element, or province of a world which 
is intelligible, and therefore a manifestation of reason. When 
it seeks to represent such a world as evolving the senses 
and the reason of man, it does not find itself confronted with 
the impossible task of showing how the natural can become 
spiritual, the non-rational rational, or the non-moral moral. 
Evolution, for it, is not a breach of identity, or the achieve- 
ment by means of divine preferential action of something at the 
end of the process which did not in some potential way exist 
there at the beginning. It is a process by which a rational 
world, that is, a world which is the object of reason, gradually 
reveals and realises itself as a manifestation of reason. 

The method of Idealism is thus the result of the criticism of 

1 See Man’s Place in the Cosmos, pp. 278, 279. 
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natural knowledge in the light of its data; it is the criticism of 
natural knowledge by itself, and the advance of natural science 
upon itself. Hence science, within its own province and limita- 
tions, instead of dealing with non-rational conditions, is deemed 
to be engaged upon the problems of Idealism ; for it is proving, 
gradually as it advances, the intrinsic correlation and interpene- 
tration of mind and its object, and, in this sense, proving that 
the world 7s spiritual. In a word, from the point of view of 
Idealism, justice to the facts of nature demands a spiritual 
postulate. 

With this method I find Mr Balfour’s to be in sharpest 
contrast. It is allied to it in nothing except in its dissatis- 
faction with Naturalism and in its general aim. Mr Balfour’s 
method has all the characteristics of that of the ordinary con- 
sciousness; for it is unsystematic, uncritical, and dogmatic. 
He has accepted the results of Idealism in so far as he considers 
that the ultimate explanation of the world must be spiritual ; 
but he has not adopted the principle of Idealism, if that means 
the consistent application of it to facts so as to overcome the 
dualism of nature and spirit. For nature remains to him 
“natural,” in the sense of extra-rational, to the end. Even 
divine “ preferential action” does not change its character in 
this respect. 

And how does he obtain the preferential action of his 
Deity? It is again after the manner of the ordinary conscious- 
ness, which borrows from one province of experience anything 
it may happen to need in order to correct the defects of another 
province. Mr Balfour brings in theological conceptions, whose 
validity is not justified, in order that he may attain results 
which are also unjustified. And, of course, the method is 
successful, and the reconciliation of science and theology is com- 
plete ; for are not the conceptions of the latter added to those 
of the former? ‘There are, obviously, no contradictions too 
deep to be remedied by a preferential Diety ; and we can never 
fail of reasons, so long as we allow our wants to dictate them. — 
“The argument from needs to their satisfaction is the 
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constructive principle on which Mr Balfour depends, and 
furnishes, I think, the key to a true understanding of the 
book.”! So says Professor Pringle Pattison, and I agree 
with him. But before we can allow our needs to determine 
our opinions, we must assure ourselves in the first ' place 
that these needs are themselves valid. For, in the last 
resort, reason can recognise no necessity except that which 
comes from reason. Kant was interested in the defence 
of morality and religion as deeply as Mr Balfour; and his 
critical philosophy derived its motive from his desire, if 
possible, to maintain the freedom of man, the immortality 
of the soul, and the existence of God. But he did not 
first adopt these as true, and then try to foist them in 
amongst the premisses of natural science. He examined 
the ordinary presuppositions of the knowledge of nature 
and found them abstract. He propounded a new principle, 
according to which the facts of nature were other than 
merely natural; for they were shot through and through by 
their relations to rational spirit. Hence, it was by a rational 
necessity that he was driven along a way, which ultimately 
leads to the fundamental denial of the dualism of nature and 
spirit with which ordinary knowledge is afflicted. Freedom 
followed as a consequence of his view of nature, and nature 
became itself a manifestation of the Absolute. 

But this fundamental reconstruction of nature we do not 
find in Mr Balfour's argument. The object of science, he tells 
us, “is physical reality; a reality which may or may not be 
capable of direct perception; a reality which is in any case 
independent of it.”* That is to say, he sets forth from the 
conception of reality which it was the main triumph of 
Idealism to prove impossible. And all the processes of 
nature he continues throughout to describe as having that 
independence of spirit which Idealism could attribute only 
to things-in-themselves, and therefore to things unknowable 
and non-existent. 


1 Man’s Place in the Cosmos, p. 275. 2 Presidential Address, p. 5. 
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1 But, it may be asked, does not Mr Balfour alter these 
. non-rational conditions by borrowing the theological postulate 
. of a providentially operative Deity? The answer is that he 
" changes the results and retains the conditions. He maintains 
‘ the pure naturalism of science, and by a theological tour de 
t force makes it appear to yield spiritual conclusions. In truth, 
h however, these conclusions do not, in the end, spring from 
" nature, but from the “preferential action” of his postulated 
be Deity. Mr Balfour was under compulsion to maintain the 
if pure “naturalism” of the world in order to create the 
Ly necessity for the theological correction of it. Science must 
- persist in representing its conditions as non-rational, for this is 
= the only justification that can be offered for calling in the 
ad “preferential Deity.” ‘The weakness of science is the theo- 
mm logian’s opportunity. Science must postulate God in order 
be, to achieve its ends of giving a coherent account of human 
~ experience ; and it must give an incoherent account of human 
by experience in order to postulate God. The proof of the 
al things of spirit rests upon the failure of a natural explanation 
sly of the world ; and yet we must accept this erroneous explana- 
oh tion as truth, in order to justify the bringing in of its external 
= correction by means of a theological postulate. Science must 
ip continue its irrational endeavour of eliciting spirit from nature, 

reason from matter, in order that, later on, the existence of 
wh spirit may be postulated ; and having postulated spirit, science 
sls must still cling to its old error. Science is the drunkard who 
wm teaches temperance by exhibiting the horrors of drunkenness. 
_ It is at the same time the naturalistic negation of religion and 
the the guide to religion: an atheist proving the existence of God. 
of 
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THE CRUX OF THEISM. 
W. H. MALLOCK. 


Tue religious apologist devotes much effort to maintaining, 
and his scientific opponents to contesting, a number of pro- 
positions which would, even if their truth were demonstrated, 
do nothing towards establishing what the former really desire 
to establish, excepting to show that this doctrine or body of 
doctrines cannot be dismissed beforehand as essentially in- 
credible and absurd, but deserves to be examined carefully on 
its own immediate merits. If those, then, who believe these 
essentials of theism to be false, and desire to show that they 
are so, will but concede to the theists all those preliminary 
points which in no way tend to prove that the theist’s creed is 
true, but merely require to be conceded in order that its truth 
may be debatable, they will not only be shortening the dis- 
cussion by getting rid of what is not essential to it, but they 
will simplify it by forcing their opponents to deal with 
essentials only. 

A familiar illustration of this, and an apt introduction to 
what will follow, is afforded us by the manner in which most 
of our religious apologists still waste so large a part of their 
time in attacking irreligious science as a system of crude 
materialism. “The real peril of naturalistic science,” says 4 
recent clerical writer of exceptional candour and acumen, arises 
from the fact that it is a system “according to which stuff is 
the ultimate reality, and thought the mechanical product of 

' things”; and he points, as a refuge from this, to “that more 


than valuable philosophy,” according to which “the ultimate 
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reality is spirit, and the existences we observe are real for spirit 
and in spirit only.” Now the reasons why materialism is 
obnoxious to the defenders of religion are several; but it will 
be sufficient here to give our attention to one of them, which 
is that materialism is determinism in its most palpable form. 
The crucial point, then, at issue between them and their 
opponents here is not the reality of “stuff,” but the reality 
of man’s free will. Now, I may observe in passing that the 
scientific thinkers of to-day do not actually, any more than 
the most spiritual theist, profess a materialism of the kind 
that is thus imputed to them. Let us suppose, however, 
that this was not the case. Let us suppose that all men of 
science did, at the present moment, accept matter in the 
way in which a child accepts it, as a self-existing and 
seemingly lifeless solidity, and had never suspected, till their 
present critics attacked them, that this way of looking at 
things could be open to philosophic question. The point on 
which I here desire to insist is this—that, instead of defending 
their position, they might surrender it at the first onslaught ; 
and so far as the crucial question between them and the theists 
is concerned—that is to say, the moral free-will of man—they 
would have altered the situation in one way only. They would 
have freed the discussion of a wholly irrelevant element which 
did but distract attention from the point really at issue. How 
this is can be very easily explained. 

But by accepting the proposition that matter is a. mere 
subjective appearance whose movements symbolise the move- 
ments of a mind or spirit which is (as the theist main- 
tains it is) “the ultimate reality” of the universe, we do 
nothing to invalidate the fact that the processes of the 
universal spirit take place in the same order, and with the 
same unbroken uniformity, as that discernible in the pheno- 
mena by which the spiritual processes are symbolised. Such 
being the case, then, the evidence (which the anti-materialist 
as such has done nothing to challenge) that the individual: 
mind or spirit is nucleated by a process of evolution out of 
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something which, though spiritual, is other than itself but 


continuous with it, and, being continuous with it, conditions 
all its movements, remains practically what it was. We have 
a spiritual determinism instead of a physical determinism, the 
former representing philosophically more correct ideas than 
the latter, but leading, so far as freedom is concerned, to no 
other conclusion. 

Nor, so far as freedom is concerned, is the situation in 
any way altered, if we advance a step farther in the language 
of theistic religion, and give to the “ultimate reality” of 
which matter is a manifestation the name of God, instead 
of the vaguer name of spirit. I am not here referring to that 
use of the name of God which implies the assertion of a 
general purpose in the universe, which each individual opera- 
tion is specially designed to subserve. This we will consider 
presently. I am here referring only to the more limited 
theory that each particular phenomenon apprehended by 
man’s senses is an effect produced in our consciousness by 
the direct volition of Deity. Such, for example, is the theory 
of Berkeley: and it has been reproduced by Romanes, the 
distinguished coadjutor of Darwin, in a posthumous volume 
which has lately been edited and issued by the Bishop of 
Birmingham, as a contribution to Christian apologetics. 

Romanes, who experienced, during his later years, a strong 
desire to return to the theism which he had previously 
abandoned, imagined that he had taken an important step in 
this direction by identifying all natural causation with a 
living cosmic will. But this doctrine of the cosmic will would 
affect the argument only if it implied that the order of nature, 
consisting, as it were, of a series of divine illusions, is less 
uniform and calculable than we are at present accustomed to 
consider it, and that we are at liberty to postulate breaks in 
it when and where we please. But even those who attach 
to the conception the value which Romanes attached to it, 
do not suggest that it carries with it any implication such 
as this. Romanes himself admits that when all is said and 
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ut done, the empirical uniformity of nature remains the same i 
ns as ever. We cannot, he says, get over the fact that “ every- é 
ve thing which happens has a cause, and that the same happening , 
he has always the same cause—or the same consequent the same 

an antecedent.” And if this holds good of the volitions of 

no the universal spirit, it will a fortiori hold good of the volitions 

of the individual man, who can hardly be supposed to derive 

in from universal spirit a freedom not belonging to universal 

age spirit itself. 

of Thus even if the scientific determinists of to-day—men such 
ead as Haeckel and the followers of Spencer and Huxley—were 
hat really materialists, as their theistic critics imagine them to be, 
fa they might do provisionally what, as a matter of fact, they do 
era- actually—namely, repudiate materialism as completely as their 
‘der critics themselves do, without affecting, in any of its essential : 
ited bearings, the only religious question here at issue between | 
by them. But though the question would not be altered in any 

by of its essential bearings, it would be altered, for practical 
sory purposes, in one most important way. We should, by having 

the divested it of all irrelevant difficulties, be able to see clearly 
ume what its essential bearings are, and both parties would be 
» of | compelled to give their whole attention to these. There 
| would be no more bickerings over the possibility or the 
ong impossibility of “brute matter” being the parent of life and 
usly [§ Spirit. The whole universe—matter and man alike—would be 
p in ff cepted as a going concern, on the terms dictated by the 
th a & theistic thinkers themselves. The question at issue would be, 
ould & therefore, reduced to this :—how can the will and spirit of the 
ture, jg dividual man be conceived of as independent of the universal 

less @ Will and spirit from which by slow stages they are discovered 
.dto & Visibly emerging, by which they are constantly sustained, 
<s in Without whose nutriment they would die, and with which (so 
‘tach — far as observation can show us anything) every one of their 
.o it, | Movements is connected? Whether the theist will, when the 

such § Problem is stated thus, be able to make his own position good, © 
and § 'S a separate question altogether which cannot be discussed 
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here. He will at all events have taken a first step towards 
doing so by realising clearly what the nature of his task is. 
And now let us turn from the theistic critique of material- 
ism to an argument of another kind, on which, in their 
controversy with science, the apologists of religion lay even 
greater stress, and which at the present moment they are 
urging with renewed vigour. This is the argument—I have 
made allusion to it already—which aims at showing that the 
evolutionary process of nature not only consists of separate, or 
(as we may say) of cellular, volitions on the part of the 
universal spirit, but implies also certain definite and far- 
reaching purposes which these cellular volitions build up into 
actualities. Thus Mr Balfour, in his address to the British 
Association at Cambridge, urged that the development of 
certain of the cerebral faculties of man—those, for example, of 
the philosopher and the master of speculative mathematics 
—cannot have been due to any survival of the fittest in the 
struggle for existence, because, whatever benefits they may 
bestow on mankind ultimately, they equip their actual 
possessors with no immediate advantage over their rivals, and 
must, therefore, be due to some “teleological factor” im- 
manent from the very first in the process of vital evolution. 
Now this argument of Mr Balfour’s, and many others 
similar to it, however great their force, can be met with 
plausible answers; and we will therefore assume that men of 
science generally reject the teleological doctrine, or set it aside 
as doubtful. Such being the case, then, what I am going to 
point out is, that they may here make to their opponents a 
provisional concession as complete as their real concession in 
respect of the question of materialism, and yet may leave the 
entire point at issue, in so far as it possesses any theistic signifi- 
cance, in the same state in which it would be were this con- 
cession withheld—except, again, for the one single fact that this 
concession having been made, the real question at issue is 
isolated from questions irrelevant to it, and the theist is 
compelled to confine himself to what he really wants to prove. 
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For what is the utmost that the teleologists are seeking to 
prove here? Simply that the results of evolution—of organic 
evolution especially—in spite of the indirectness of the means 
employed in reaching them, are results pre-conceived by a 
personal and quasi-human intelligence, who has deliberately 
arranged the means so as to issue in an intended end of some 
kind; and they are seeking to prove this by two separate 
contentions—firstly, by the contention that evolution is not 
inconsistent with purpose, and secondly, by the contention 
that, for various reasons, it implies it. 

Now the first of these is a truism which seems useful to 
the theist only because some opponents of theism have been 
so ill-judging as to question it. It merely means that an 
intelligent and purposive Deity may reasonably be conceived 
of as doing on an enormous scale what ingenious children 
do constantly on a small scale. Such children, if they have 
enough wooden bricks for the purpose, will build a miniature 
causeway, often of great length, which rises and falls after the 
fashion of a switchback railway, turns back on itself, crosses 
itself on bridges, and surprises the spectator by the audacity 
of its curves and gradients. On this causeway they will place 
a series of bricks set upright, in such a manner that when the 
first one is tipped forwards it will knock down the brick in 
front of it, and so on through the whole line; and any number 
of structures, such as little turrets or pillars, may be pre- 
arranged also, which shall be knocked down in the process. 
So far as the teleological argument which we are here con- 
sidering goes, the whole evolutionary universe is a toy of this 
description ; and the appearance of man, and the development 
of man’s faculties, will be comparable to the collapse of the 
structures as the falling bricks touch them. Nothing is easier 
than, by looking on things in this light, to show that the most 
deliberate preconception of ends is perfectly compatible with 
the most indirect means of reaching them. More intelligence 
is shown, and more indisputable purpose also, by a boy, if 
he knocks down a brick by means of two hundred other 
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bricks, than would be shown by him if he knocked it down by 
the direct touch of his finger. 

The teleologists, then, let it be granted, are perfectly right 
in their first contention—namely, that science does not even 
suggest that divine purpose is an impossibility. In itself, 
however, it does nothing to prove that divine purpose is an 
actuality. This second contention rests on different grounds 
altogether; but though these to many minds seem futile or 
inconclusive, let the truth of this second contention be 
similarly granted also. What, as champions of theism, do 
the teleologists gain? A moment’s consideration will show 
us that they gain nothing but a clearer insight into the pro- 
positions which they still have to establish. We are dealing 
here with the theistic doctrine of God, just as we were dealing 
previously with the theistic doctrine of man ; and in what do the 
distinguishing features of this doctrine of God consist? They 
do not consist of an assent to the general theorem that the 
spirit which actuates the universe, must actuate it with 
purposes of some sort, any more than Christianity consists 
of an assent to the theorem that Christ acted with purpose, 
like all other human beings. The theistic doctrine of God is 
not a doctrine that the supreme mind acts with purpose, but 
a doctrine that it acts with purposes of a highly specialised 
kind. The character of these, not the existence, is what, in 
his controversy with science, the theist has to establish. 

Let us, then, reflect, although it is familiar to all of us, 
on what the character claimed by theism for the purposes of 
God is. 

We will take first the most general quality ascribed to 
them. This is, that, in a moral sense, they are supremely 
and entirely good. So much we assume; and then at once 
comes the question of what the standard is by which their 
goodness is to be tested. Now to such a question the 
general answer is obvious. They are to be tested by the 
relations which they bear to the consciousness of sentient 
beings. So much will be admitted by everyone as obvious to 
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common sense; but the theist asserts it in a form far more 
precise than this. ‘The essential goodness which the theist 
ascribes to the purposes of God is a goodness which is what 
it is because it relates to man. Even this way of putting 
his case is not, however, sufficiently definite. The term 
“man” may stand for two things. It may stand for the race 
or for the individual. In the logic of theism, which the 
religious apologists of to-day too often forget, it stands 
primarily for the individual. 

Of all the purposed and deliberately contrived effects, 
then, which result from the long train of pre-arranged 
evolutionary causes, those by which alone, for the theist, the 
goodness of God’s purposes is to be tested are individual 
human beings, as the process of evolution produces them. 
What the theist, therefore, is bound to prove—or his theism 
falls altogether to the ground—is that the human beings thus 
produced exhibit in their constitutions and their circumstances, 
if we treat the evidence fairly, an infinite and loving care 
concentrated on every one of them, by a God who purposed 
their existence with a view to their individual beatitude, the 
most precious element of this being an intimate union with 
Himself. God, in short, according to the theistic doctrine, 
virtually addresses each human being thus:—“I have made 
you in order that you should be perfect, even as I, your 
Father, am perfect. My love for you, and my desire for 
your perfection are so vast, that you, yourself individually, 
might be the only thing made by me, and the whole end of 
creation might be the welfare of your single soul. Moreover, 
my power and wisdom being equal to my infinite love for you, 
all the processes of nature with which your existence is con- 
nected have been ordered by me in the way best fitted to endow 
you with all the faculties and dispositions necessary for the 
kind of life that I require of you, and with the circumstances 
which will best enable you to bring them to full development.” 

But what are the facts of the evolutionary process in 


reality, when thus considered in relation to the individual 
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human being? How far do they afford us any evidence— 
how far do they even suggest—that the intelligent God of 
evolution whose existence we are assuming to be indubitable, 
possesses a character which would entitle Him to use such 
language as the above? This is the vital question which we 
have now isolated, and which the apologists of religion and 
its scientific opponents can now discuss clearly on its own 
immediate merits. 

The difficulties which the theist encounters here are pro- 
verbial; but the principal point to which I wish to direct 
attention is not the difficulties themselves, but the various 
means by which to-day our theists are endeavouring to escape 
from them. 

The most familiar of these consists of a very old argument, 
the form of which has been modified in order to suit new 
circumstances. It aims at counterbalancing the evidence 
afforded by the cruelties of nature that the Controller of 
nature cannot be wholly benevolent, by concentrating our 
attention on a certain class of facts which are said to attest 
His benevolence in a way so precise and conclusive that all 
indications to the contrary are obviously quite misleading. 
These facts, as described in the language of contemporary 
apologetics, consist principally of the striking and elaborate 
adaptation of the human organism to its environment and to 
its own needs, and the reciprocal adaptation of the environment 
to the needs of the human organism. To many minds the 
argument seems plausible even now; and before the con- 
ception of a slow and selective evolution had superseded that 
of direct creations, it may well have seemed irresistible. For 
all thinkers, however, who are willing to look facts in the face, 
the force which it once possessed has now disappeared entirely ; 
and, before we proceed farther, let us see precisely why. 

The reasons why it has lost its force are two. 

One of these is to be found in the reflection now forcibly 
thrust on us, that an adaptation, such as that on which the 
theist dwells, of the human organism to the needs and condi- 
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tions of its life, is an absolute necessity if man is to exist 
at all. A devil, if he were to make men with the deliberate 
purpose of torturing them, would have to adapt them to 
their environment as ingeniously as a benevolent God would. 
Therefore the nicety of our bodily mechanisms—though we 
may grant that it points to Intelligence, who had in view from 
the first the production of the human being, tells us nothing of 
the sentiments with which He regards His creature ; and we are 
left to infer these from another class of facts altogether. 

And here we come to the second of the two reasons why 
the argument now under consideration has lost what was 
once its force. If we consider the Supreme Being as the 
producer of the human race, we may see in His method 
of producing it a certain purposive care, having for its 
object the realisation of some preconceived type or types, 
more harmonious perhaps, and highly gifted, than any that 
have existed yet. But though such a process might be called 
divinely benevolent in so far as it affected the superior 
specimens of humanity, who more or less closely approxi- 
mated to the final type in question, it could not be called 
benevolent to the human being as such; for the essence of 
the method is, as we all know, to produce a majority who in 
various degrees are failures, in order to produce a minority who 
cluster round the line of success ; “it can,” says a recent writer, 
“be no possible extenuation to point to the final result as order 
and beauty, so long as the means employed by the Omnipotent 
Designer are known to have been so terrible... . Am I 
told,” he continues, “that I am not competent to judge of 
the purposes of the Almighty? I answer that if there are 
purposes, I am able to judge of them as far as I can see; 
and if I am expected to judge of His purposes when they 
appear to be beneficent, I am in consistency obliged also to 
judge of them when they appear to be malevolent.” 

The writer of these words was Romanes, and they occur 
in the posthumous volume already alluded to, whose editor 
is the Bishop of Birmingham. They give us the crucial 
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problem reduced to its bare essentials. The writer encumbers 
himself with no doubtful points of philosophy. Everything 
which philosophically is claimed by theism he concedes to it. 
He concedes the existence of intelligent purpose in the universe. 
He concedes its active presence in every process of nature ; but 
what he means in the above passage is, that though the facts 
of nature admit of, and may even demand a God, they are, 
on the face of them, utterly inconsistent with a God possess- 
ing the character which it is the essence of theism to attribute 
to Him, and which alone could render Him an object of 
religion, or even of interest, to mankind. So far as they go, 
they destroy the fundamental doctrine of His equal and 
fatherly love for each human soul individually; and if that 
doctrine disappears, whatever else remains, the whole fabric 
of theism falls to pieces along with it. 

He is not, however, prepared to leave the question thus. 
His whole object, on the contrary, in such a passage as the 
above, as the name of his editor might assure us, is merely to 
state difficulties as a first step towards solving them. Bishop 
Gore is certainly to be thanked for having made this small 
volume public. Romanes was the disciple, the fellow-worker, 
and the intimate friend of Darwin; and he shared, and 
elaborately defended, during the most active part of his life, 
those anti-theistic opinions with which the name of Darwin is 
associated. A peculiar interest attaches, therefore, to the 
manner in which a man, thus exceptionally qualified, en- 
deavoured to meet those scientific negations, with which 
nobody was more familiar, or had expressed more vigorously, 
than himself. 

The arguments of Romanes with regard to the point now 
before us—namely, the compatibility of God’s goodness to the 
individual with the scientific facts of evolution—are, we shall 
find, not new. They are new, however, in one at least of 
their applications, whilst their successful isolation from all 
irrelevant questions gives them a farther value of a quite 
exceptional kind. 
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They divide themselves into two groups, one of which 
deals with the sufferings and so-called cruelties involved in the 
evolutionary process in so far as it affects the individual, 
whilst the other deals with this process as related to mankind 
generally. The first group—those dealing with the case of 
the individual—are little more than a re-statement of the 
familiar orthodox doctrine that the evils which God, with so 
much seeming injustice, inflicts through nature on man, are 
inflicted on him for his own good, and are really blessings in 
disguise. It may, says Romanes, be scientifically affirmed on 
the evidence of objective facts that, in addition to the cognitive 
faculties which science itself uses, man possesses another— 
namely, the faculty of spiritual “ intuition,” which discerns a 
certain inward state called spiritual goodness, or sanctity, as 
the one supreme object for which men are meant to struggle ; 
and since suffering rightly borne is one of the chief means of 
sanctification, “ the worst sufferings can be welcome, if faith in 
such an object justifies them.” 

His second group of arguments may be briefly summarised 
thus. If we turn from the case of the individual to the history 
of the human race, whatever may be said of the waste and 
cruelties of nature, it is impossible to deny that man has 
been methodically rising from conditions of the most abject 
kind, in which this spiritual goodness, as we now know it, and 
as the world’s great saints have exhibited it, was inconceivable, 
to conditions in which examples of it (amongst Christians at 
least) have been numberless, and an appreciation of its value 
universal. In this fact, says Romanes, spiritual intuition dis- 
cerns an indubitable end or purpose worthy of an all-good God. 
So much, then, being granted, if we revert to the teachings of 
science, and, realising that evolution is God’s method of work- 
ing, consider what evolution is—if we consider that it is a 
“winnowing out” of what is spiritually bad or inferior, in 
order that what is spiritually the best may alone ultimately 
survive—we see that the great difficulty which it has suggested 
to the mind of the agnostic is really no difficulty at all. What 
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seems to be an aimless waste when we examine the process 
piecemeal, is, when we examine this as a whole, and in relation 
to the results in which it issues, found to be not a waste, but 
an essential part of the means by which God’s definite ideal of 
human goodness and sanctity is from age to age being progres- 
sively realised; and nothing is waste which is essential to an 
ulterior purpose. If this argument, says Romanes, is not clear 
enough as it stands, we can easily make it so by comparing 
man’s spiritual evolution to something which is, in a smaller 
and lower way, analogous to it—namely, the system of com- 
petitive examination. This system involves, as we all know, 


the failure and rejection of a large number of candidates ; but 


its object being to secure for certain posts those persons best 
fitted to fill them, if it gradually raises the quality of the 
competitors who receive appointments, and if no other system 
equally efficacious is practicable, it is wasteful only from a 
limited point of view, being admirably adapted to the purpose, 
for it has been instituted by statesmen, and it illustrates instead 
of discrediting their patriotic care and wisdom. 

We will now briefly enquire what these two groups of 
arguments are worth. 

As to the first, this need not long detain us. We may 
start with admitting that there is an element in it of well- 
known truth. In individual cases suffering of certain kinds 
doubtless purifies character, and contact with evil develops 
the appreciation of good. But, as theists themselves bear 
witness, both by their religious creed and by their morality, 
neither suffering nor contact with evil can be essential to 
goodness as such; for—to take the evidence of their own 
creed first—goodness, according to them, will reach its climax 
in Heaven; and in Heaven both evil and suffering are 
expected by them to be wholly absent; whilst, according to 
them, in the second place, one of the first of our moral duties 
is to minimise both, so far as may be possible, on earth. If 
God, therefore, be omnipotent, the question is still untouched 
of why He did not arrange that all men should be spiritually 
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perfect from the first, instead of dragging them through the 
mud in order that they should be washed clean; and to these 
objections must be added the farther fact which Romanes 
oddly enough altogether neglected, that, though in certain 
cases suffering may raise and purify, in others, if we judge 
both by the same test of experience, its only possible effect 
is to harden, to embitter, and degrade. 

But the apology of Romanes is open to a more damaging 
criticism still. When defending suffering as an incident of 
organic and of spiritual evolution, he arbitrarily limits its 
meaning to the mere sensation of pain, and closes his eyes to 
what is really by far the most important part of it—namely, 
the moral disabilities, or the doom of spiritual loss, resulting 
from congenital defects in the organisms of the victimised 
individuals, or analogous defects in the environment which has 
surrounded them like a second womb. A long and painful 
illness may chasten the temper of a saint, but how can a 
depraved nervous system, congenital lust or ferociousness, 
a congenitally callous conscience, or stunted intellectual 
powers, afford those who are not saints any help in attaining 
sanctity ? How can evils such as these be reconciled with the 
goodness of a God for whom the sanctity of each single soul 
is the main purpose of evolution? The plain truth is that 
Romanes, when in the interests of theism he attempts to get 
rid of the difficulties which he had formerly urged in opposi- 
tion to it, not only does not get rid of them, but he does 
not even touch them. He merely hides them from himself by 
restating them in a different form. 

That such is the case becomes even more apparent when 
we consider how he deals with evolution considered under 
its wider aspect, and tests it by reference to its efficiency 
in improving the spiritual type, rather than in developing 
through its discipline the spirituality of each individual. The 
true character of his argument, in this connection, is clearly 
shown by the comparison which he himself institutes between 
the process of evolution and the system of competitive examina- 
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tions. Ifthe nature of the case would allow us to limit our 
observation to the high spiritual qualities developed by the 
successful competitors, and either not to give our attention 
to the rejected candidates at all, or else to accept them as a 
foil which enhances the brilliancy of the others, Romanes 
would no doubt have succeeded in giving us an intelligible 
picture of God’s benevolence towards man, as evidenced and 
realised by evolution. But the rejected candidates cannot 
be ignored thus. They constitute the standing difficulty. 
It is, let me repeat, the distinguishing feature of theism to 
ascribe to God an infinite and equal love for every one of 
His human children; and the immolation of most of them 
by the competitive or evolutionary process is not made more 
consonant with such love by the most adroit demonstration 
that the many are immolated for the good of the favoured 
few. This argument, which Romanes urges in the interests 
of theism, is merely a variant of one which all theists scout 
as abominable, to the effect that prostitution can be justified 
as a moral agency, because it diverts superfluous passion from 
the sanctities of the family circle. 

But in order to understand fully the useless and suicidal 
character of this whole line of apologetic, we must follow 
Romanes through a farther stage of his argument, by which 
he sought to develop his defence of a mere natural theism 
into a new moral vindication of the orthodox Christianity 
of his boyhood. 

The one great objection to Christianity as distinct from 
natural theism, which is apt to present itself to the modern 
scientific mind, is, says Romanes, that which was felt most 
strongly by Darwin, of whose views as to this question he 
speaks from ‘personal knowledge; and it is an objection, we 
may note in passing, which was felt by Napoleon also. It 
consists of the fact that Christ and the Christian revelation 
made their appearance so late in the world’s history, and that 
their influence even now has extended itself to so small a 
proportion of mankind. It is an objection the force of which 
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Romanes had once felt himself. Let us see how he answers 
it on behalf of his reviving faith. “It is,” he says, “remark- 
able that Darwin of all men should have been worsted by 
this fallacious argument; for it has received its death-blow 
from the theory of evolution itself. That is to say, if it be 
true that evolution has been the method of natural causation, 
and if it be true that the method of natural causation is due 
to a Divinity, then it follows that the lateness of Christ’s 
appearance must have been designed; for it is certain that 
He could not have appeared at any earlier date without having 
violated the method of evolution.” And in the same way, 
referring to the religion of the Hebrews, from which, as he 
recognises, that of orthodox Christianity is inseparable, he 
urges that though it contained in its earlier stages, as many 
books of the Old Testament show, much that was childish 
in the way of belief, and much in the way of morality that 
is to ourselves detestable, these facts now are perceived to 
be quite compatible with the supernatural revelation of the 
religion, and the supernatural inspiration of its - scriptures, 
because we understand now that man, as the creature of 
evolution, could not have been moralised and intellectualised 
otherwise than with extreme slowness, and revelation must 
first have accommodated itself to his scanty powers of 
understanding it. 

Now let us grant that all this, so far’ as it goes, is true. 
Let us grant that the whole human race prior to the days 
of Abraham, and three-fourths of human beings who have 
lived subsequent to the days of Christ, have failed to 
participate in the blessings of God’s unique revelation, for the 
simple and sufficient reason that God’s method of creating 
them necessarily made them unfit for, or kept them out of 
reach of, His favours. And let us grant further that the 
errors, the barbarisms, and the immoralities, by which in its 
earlier stages this unique revelation was disfigured, were due 
to the fact that even the children of revelation themselves 
were not in a condition to appreciate anything better. Let 
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us grant this:—but what then? The argument simply 
exhibits the course of man’s spiritual development as a re- 
enactment, on a larger scale, of the organic development of 
each living species. Some organisms are born fit for a given 
kind of life and survive. Others, which are born unfit, suffer 
and disappear miserably. Some men are born fit for the 
blessings of the spiritual life. The rest can no more reach 
them than a legless man can run. _ The spiritual evolution 
of mankind—the production of human beings fit for that 
communion with God which is assumed to be man’s true 
end—has, according to this view of it, been realised in the 
following way. First, for untold millenniums men groped in 
a spiritual darkness, learning some crude moralities in the 
school of their tribal strugglings, and explaining themselves 
and nature by a variety of grotesque superstitions. Of these, 
some were less grotesque than others, and were more closely 
associated with a serviceable rule of life. Such survived 
because of their superior fitness. The others, with those who 
professed them, dwindled away or perished. Thus there 
gradually emerged the organised idolatries of antiquity, not 
wholly ignoble, but stained with a thousand abominations. 
Then at last, at a date comparatively recent, there emerged 
from the germ of a single Asiatic household a tribe whose 
religion happened, like an organic “sport,” to vary from any 
other that had thus far developed itself. This was the religion 
of the Hebrews—the children of Abraham. ‘This surpassed 
the rest because it substituted one God for many—a God 
whose power was universal though His sympathies were purely 
tribal, and though the character imputed to Him contained 
for a long time, in spite of its moral dignity, a number of 
monstrous elements. This religion, coming nearer to the 
truth than the others, exhibited a unique persistency, as a 
result of free competition, not of supernatural monopoly ; and 
from this tribal religion of the Hebrews, as a farther evolu- 
tionary “sport,” there emerged finally the religion of the 
Hebrew Christ. The religion of Christ being “fitter” than 
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that of the Old Covenant, partly by reason of its own 
inherent superiority, partly by reason of the progress of 
human conditions generally, continues, in virtue of its 
“fitness,” to survive and flourish, superseding gradually but 
surely all other religions, in exact proportion as non-Christian 
races become gradually able to appreciate it, and political 
and social circumstances allow it to be rightly presented to 
them. Such being the case, then the conclusion of Romanes 
is this—that if the fact of the natural man being the product 
of evolutionary survival—“winnowed,” as he puts it, like 
grain from the chaff of inferior organisms—does not disprove 
but rather proves, that his production .was designed by God, 
the fact that the spiritual man—the man fit for the blessings 
of revelation—was “ winnowed ” out in the same gradual way, 
does not disprove the fact that God designed to save him, 
and provide him with the means of salvation in proportion 
as he was fit to use them. On the contrary, it merely shows 
that God, with a sublime consistency, works through evolution 
in all spheres alike, and that the superficial difficulties by 
which Darwin allowed himself to be perplexed, instead of 
casting a doubt on God’s all-benevolent purposes, are absol- 
utely inseparable from His divine method of reaching them. 

To this we can only answer that, the more inseparable such 
a winnowing process is from that method of dealing with man 
which the Deity has deliberately chosen, the more impossible 
does it become, so far as observation can guide us, to credit 
Him with the moral character which Christian theism ascribes 
to Him. It is astonishing that Romanes should have over- 
looked this obvious criticism; but neither the nature of his 
argument, nor his blindness to the real results of it, is in any 
way peculiar to himself. On the contrary, long before he had 
himself formulated it, his editor, the Bishop of Birmingham, 
had urged it in Lua Mundi as though it were already a 
sort of sacred commonplace. If the world is scandalised by 
the slow development and slow spread of revealed truth, the 
Church, says Bishop Gore, has an answer which is as complete 
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as it is short and gentle. “You are ignoring,” says the Church 
to the world, “the gradualness of the spirit’s methods.” The 
apologists of Russian autocracy might, with just as much 
reason, answer those who condemned the recent massacres in 
St Petersburg by saying, “ You are ignoring the violence of 
the Little Father’s methods.” The answer which the world 
makes to the Church is this: “We are not ignoring the 
gradualness of the spirit’s methods at all. The gradualness of 
the methods is precisely what we criticise and arraign.” 

The utter irrelevance of the argument which the Bishop 
suggests will be shown by a consideration of the circum- 
stances which would at once render it reasonable. It would 
be reasonable if the human race were one single and con- 
tinuous individual. In that case God might well say to man, 
««When you were a child I talked to you in childish language, 
and told you little because you could understand little. As 
your understanding grows, | will tell you more and more, and 
gradually you will put the childish things away from you.” 
But what we have to consider in reality is no such case as 
this. It is not the case of an individual with one single and 
continuous existence. It is a case of individuals innumerable, 
each with his own private soul, the dealings of “the Spirit” 
with which are rounded by that soul’s experience; and if the 
“ spirit’s” methods are really so extremely gradual that the 
majority of men who have thus far come into existence have 
had no opportunity, owing to personal unfitness or circum- 
stance, of receiving the priceless gift of the “spirit’s” revealed 
truth, the majority of men would hardly be persuaded to 
believe that their heavenly and omnipotent Father desired 
the illumination of all of them, by being assured that it was 
nothing but His method that condemned them to the outer 
darkness. 

Romanes, in attempting to answer “the fallacious argu- 
ment” of Darwin, does but translate Bishop Gore into the 
language of Darwinian science, concentrating on the moral 
methods of Grace the criticism already directed against the 
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moral methods of Nature, and, instead of removing the 
difficulty which Darwin felt, does but restate it in a more 
precise and more appalling form. 

To put the matter briefly, the more fully it is admitted that 
conscious and deliberate purpose on the part of an Almighty 
God is revealed in, and is essential to, the evolutionary process 
generally ; the more strongly it is insisted on that this process 
is God’s method of working, chosen by Himself with a full 
foreknowledge of its consequences; and the more clearly it is 
realised that the birth and growth of Christianity is an example 
of the same process exhibited on an enormous scale ; the more 
hopeless becomes the task of reconciling that process, by any 
direct reference to its details as we ourselves know them with 
the theist’s conception of a God who in a Christian sense is 
good, or with whom, as an object of religion, man has any 
concern at all. 

The difficulty is to get theists to see this; and what mainly 
prevents their seeing it is the fact that the whole controversy 
between theism and modern science is generally so encumbered 
with questions having only a secondary relevance that the 
simple and obstinate character of the crucial issues are hidden 
by them. These questions of secondary relevance relate, as 
we have just seen, partly to what is called materialism, partly 
to purpose in the universe ; and if either side objects to what 
I have urged here, the objection certainly should not come 
from the theists. For what I have urged is that, as to these 
secondary questions, the theists should be allowed by their 
opponents to have everything their own way. Let the men of 
science admit that, if the theists like the word, the whole 
universe is a fundamentally spiritual fact, all natural causation 
being a volition of universal spirit; and that universal spirit, 
through evolution, works towards purposed ends. This being 
done, the theists will have no excuse for mistaking the nature 
of the propositions which it is their sole business to prove— 
namely, that the individual spirit, though evolved from uni- 


versal spirit and dependent on it, nevertheless possesses an 
Vo. III.—No. 3. 33 
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autonomous moral will of its own; and that the universal 
spirit, though producing individual spirits under conditions 
seemingly incompatible with anything but the misery of most 
of them, is nevertheless consumed with an equal love for all. 
That the theistic position is capable of a rational defence, 
I, for one, believe as fully as Romanes did, or as his editor 
does; but, before any system of rational defence can be 
formulated, it will be necessary to abandon the system which, 
confining itself to a certain stratum of facts, endeavours to 
effect an immediate and entirely fallacious reconciliation of 
the doctrine of God’s goodness to the individual with the 
observed processes of Nature. One of the first lessons which 
the theist should learn is, that far more harm is done to the 
interests of theistic belief by the use of bad arguments in 
defending than by the use of bad arguments in attacking it. 
W. H. MALLOCK. 


Lonpon. 
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THE LORD IS A MAN OF WAR. 


Tue Rev. F. W. ORDE-WARD, B.A. 


U.tmarte perfection seems suggested by the union of opposites 
in their very antagonism, emerging from the everlasting clash 
of atoms and ions, unfolding throughout the dynasties of nature 
and departments of Thought and restated predicates, and 
expressing itself behind and beyond the fundamental principle 
of subject plus object. We posit one (self), and immediately 
the other (not self) arises to confront and complete the synthesis 
by apparent contradiction. The perpetual interaction of these 
two factors appears the law of the Cosmos. And the synthesis 
is antithesis. Indeed, the unit of knowledge might be better 
defined (not as subject plus object but) as subject contra object. 
Life, according to both science and philosophy, appears to be a 
ceaseless conflict, a condition of unstable equilibrium, the 
product of rival forces contending for the mastery, in which 
Evil the Eternal Minus is being gradually eliminated and will 
perhaps go on being eliminated for ever and ever. The world, 
yet in its giant infancy, is simply realising itself in God, or we 
may say, on the other hand, that God is surely realising Himself 
in us, and will continue so to do when all the relics of all the 
civilisations of Greece and Rome and the Modern Age have 
been swept away like so many toys or idle epiphenomena. 
Man now is like a sleeper darkly awakening from a dream. 
And now and then and here and there he gets glimpses of blue 
sky, and begins to understand some simple truths, though at 


present he only can touch their uttermost fringe. 
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Attraction is repulsion, and again and even more so repulsion 
is attraction. The mysterious battle, physical, moral, mental, 
spiritual, proceeds and must proceed for ever. ‘Time is cheap, 
and we have all eternity before us. Deus patiens quia eternus. 
Every day, in some moral crisis, souls are infinitely attracted by 
the very temptations that repel them most. And love, while it 
solicits, yet at the same time bids us recoil in unspeakable despair. 
The final free volition, the turning of the balance, depends on 
the individual temperament, taken in connexion with the 
education and the environment. The Lord is a Man of War, 
the Lord is His Name. Progress by antagonism, life by 
antagonism, issues in our consciousness as His fundamental law, 
to which He submits Himself and by which He limits Himself 
—if indeed it be a limit at all [and not the metaphysical con- 
tent of infinity]. The end here is the pursuit and the pursuit 
is the end, fighting for an attainable and yet unattainable 
perfection. This unity in division seems embedded in the 
mind as an integral and organic part of the Cosmos. We 
are born both Platonists and Aristotelians, both Realists and 
Idealists, both Materialists and Spiritualists. No doubt one 
factor must be the predominating partner or combatant, but 
still (the truth remains) we possess by an inexorable psycho- 
logical necessity the two constituents and two competitors, 
if one only exists to be always negated. Light and shade, 
joy and sorrow, right and wrong, good and evil, hope and 
fear, life and death, are the opposed and yet united ways 
in which we think and feel and suffer and know and live. 
Like the two pillars Jachin and Boaz, stand before the porch 
of the Temple of Truth the Everlasting Yea and the Ever- 
lasting Nay. It seems almost superfluous to add that we 
experience, we find, nothing quite pure and separate and 
unmingled. Our emotions are mixed, love is never far from 
hatred nor smiles from tears. No error seems to be all error, 
and no truth all truth. Love and truth for ever keep purging 
themselves of the contradictory alloy, and in the process become 
love and truth. There can be no rest, no truce for either 
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antagonist. Peace would be fatal to the good, and this 


solution would merely be its dissolution. God fulfils Himself 
in many ways, but emphatically and pre-eminently by conflict. 
To stand still for a moment is to go backward or fall. Prob- 
ably the explanation of this tremendous problem lies rooted 
in the very Nature of God, who is at once Himself male and 
female, One and All, limited and unlimited, and still essen- 
tially a Personal God. Metaphysically, indeed, how could He 
express Himself otherwise than by this fundamental law of 
the Universe? Is subject without object a thinkable fact ? 
And as soon as we have subject and object as the principium 
principiorum for any practical thought, or useful conduct, we 
see it must inevitably be not simply subject with object, but 
subject against object, in an antagonism which alone makes 
life possible and fruitful. There is true teaching and profound 
philosophy in the third chapter of Ecclesiastes. And again, 
“God hath set the one over against the other.” 

Amid the fog and cloud of combatants who strive for they 
know not what, appear to emerge a few principles which no 
one disputes, that may be received as certain as any facts. 
Man is a religious being, and man is a sociable being, and 
sociable because religious. He fears, he loves, he worships a 
Power or Powers beyond and above him, and yet around and 
even within him. This awe, this wonder, which is a kind of 
broken knowledge, draws man to man not merely for purposes 
of mutual defence, but also for purposes of a common cult. 
For the Power or Powers outside man, and yet somehow 
mysteriously associated with him, must be reverenced and 
propitiated by rites and ceremonies and offerings. Primitive 
man seeks protection against his very God, whom he admires, 
hates, dreads, and yet always adores, and finds it in the 
gregarious life of the family and tribe, through all the 
predatory stages and pastoral stages, down to the colossal and 
glorified egotism of hostile nationalities and ethnic enmities. 
But from the very outset he believes and disbelieves, he 


accepts and he rejects, according as the factor of faith or 
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reason predominates. For at the beginning of things the 
religious feeling, religiousness, embraces two different and 
opposed and yet congruous factors, the sense of and the appeal 
to authority or tradition, and the sense of and the appeal to 
inquiry. And these two factors are one in the light of a higher 
unity which transcends and includes them both. They are 
absorbed and harmonised in its grasp. And here we reach 
the bedrock of the human mind, which in its constitution is 
compelled to work by and through contraries, and can only 
achieve any fruitful or satisfactory results by the collision of 
opposites. It seems futile to quarrel with the machinery of 
the given ¢povticrjpiov or thinking shop. The way we are 
driven we must go, the way we are built we must follow, for 
much as we may modify we did not make ourselves, and even 
Plotinus submitted to his limitations. The conflict then 
between faith and reason, prescription and the right of private 
judgment, Catholic and Protestant, religion or science, is and 
must be eternal, simply because it is rooted in a psychological 
necessity. We see in the contest but the dualism of Nature, 
the two sides of the human mind apparently fighting against 
each other and yet really co-operating to the same end—* to 
one far-off Divine result.” It is the everlasting wnfitness of 
things—yes, even the survival of the wnfittest—that arrives 
at any issues at all. To ask for stable equilibrium is to ask 
for death. The perpetual friction, the impertinent schisms, 
the strife of contending interests, the armed and antagonistic 
camps, all these are only so many evidences of the mind 
divided against itself that thus attains some new and higher 
unity. Faith and reason must quarrel, because in no other 
way can truth be elicited, but their unceasing quarrel is merely 
the quarrel of friends who agree to differ and differ to agree. 
We cannot repudiate our nature and the very framework of 
our minds. It is impossible to think out anything except in 
this manner. But the misfortune remains, that some people 
will have nothing to do with reason. This, however, only 
applies to religion and its collaterals. For in the ordinary 
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affairs of everyday life both parties thankfully welcome and 
employ the assistance of both reason and faith alike, or, at any 
rate, of the one they profess to despise most. Indeed, men of 
science, who are scornfully sceptical as to the blessings of 
faith, in worldly matters often distinguish themselves by being 
curiously and even childishly credulous. Logic hardly enters 
into practical procedure yet, and our greatest men display the 
most splendid inconsistencies. The magnificent philosopher 
descends from his mountain summits, to be the easy prey 


of a bubble company or the idle sport of some specious and 


fraudulent friend. Even he cannot remember always to 
consider both sides of the question, and bring both sides of 
his mind to bear upon it—to consent simply after just and 
adequate criticism. It seems strange that the persons who 
perceive most clearly the advantages of competition, with or 
without equality of opportunity, whether in Party Govern- 
ment or in fiscal discussions, or vestry meetings, cease to be 
rational when their own private interests are touched or their 
particular clique is concerned, and become either brutally 
critical or blindly credulous, till the local disturbance has 
passed. They refuse to exercise both their faith and reason, 
which are equally their royal prerogatives. 

An accurate psychological analysis would assure any ob- 
server that the broadest and grandest harmonies arise from 
the battle of incongruous elements. No permanent conquests 
can come otherwise. Protestantism is only one aspect of the 
human mind as it moves and works, and represents the forces 
of science, reason, free inquiry, liberty of thought and action, 
the right of individual initiative. The word may be an offence 
to many, but the thing remains and is and must be a funda- 
mental fact. We cannot escape from it, because we cannot 
escape from the natural operations of our minds. Whether 
we know it or not, whether we like it or not, we are Protes- 
tants to the bitter end, in so far as we ever dare to think and 
act for ourselves, and go our own way in any deliberate path 
of reasoned preference. ‘The spirit is ingrained in the grossest 
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slave. At times he breaks his bonds, renounces his task- 
masters, and chooses to be himself. We must breathe the 
mental atmosphere that we find, though we dearly love to 
forge fetters for ourselves as well as others, Protestantism, 
incidentally connected with a particular piece of history and 
religious development, at bottom means the instinct of inde- 
pendence that may be scotched but cannot be killed outright. 
Fire burns in its coldest ashes, and what is more terrible than 
dead fires? It would be ridiculous, were it not so infinitely 
pathetic, to see great minds repudiating their birthright and 
the specific regalia of their royalty, in repudiating their 
Protestant privileges! It is denying the pit from which they 
are dug and the rock from which they are hewn. The man 
flying from his shadow seems less absurd and pitiable than 
the man who endeavours to elude himself and the machinery 
of his own mind, and that which makes man pre-eminently 
man—the power of reasoning. To protest is to exercise an 
inalienable right and to take our stand upon the charter of our 
humanity. It does not imply the narrow claims of bigotry, 
the call of ignorance and intolerance and prejudice, in spite of 
the accidental excrescences too frequently associated with the 
name. The so-called Reformation was really the renaissance 
of the soul, and the human mind re-awakening to its inherit- 
ance and dignity, and denouncing the monopoly of freedom. 
The protagonists in this supreme outcome did not guess their 
own greatness, could not perhaps then know its tremendous 
significance, were too close to the events evolving to measure 
their dimensions, but still they were fighting none the less for 
the liberties of the human mind. That a particular creed 
assumed all the credit and revelled in a glory that was more 
rational than religious, and carried off the apparent honours of 
victory, proved of small consequence in the light of the final 
issues. The zealots of a sombre superstition sharpened the 
sword that they bore really against it and themselves. Con- 
templating murder, they committed suicide. 

The same necessity emerges from the opposite and cor- 
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relative of Protestantism, the passion for tradition and the 
appeal to authority. As they contradict and exclude each 
other, so they complete each other in a higher synthesis. 
Catholicism possesses its own justification in the testimonium 
anime naturaliter Catholice. Were the mind purely, simply, 
and entirely Protestant, we should lack the needful antagonism 
from which alone all good effects proceed. The clash of the 
rival energies tends to a better balance in the long run and to 
fertility. Either force by itself is a barren virgin. The mind 
that is all Catholic and always and only Catholic will be 
starved and stunted, dare nothing, do nothing, hope nothing, 
be nothing. Its life is death, the growth of the grave— 
corruptio optimi pessima. Let authority have its proper place 
and weight, let it be respected and obeyed in reason and 
season, but unless it is also criticised, questioned, and mercilessly 
attacked, it will act but as the paralysing influence of the dead 
hand. ‘Till authority has been turned upside down, pulled to 
pieces, dragged in the mire and trampled on, it can be of little 
use or value. It will stand out of drawing, with false propor- 
tions and misleading perspective. Authority must be denied, 
and denied again and again, before it may be fully affirmed, 
and it must be crucified first if it would be crowned hereafter. 
Untested, unexamined, unmeasured, it exists as a source of 
danger, and breeds disease and decay. But when it has been 
challenged, chastened, purged with flame, it comes from the 
ordeal if storm-beaten strong, and if pruned a blessing, to abide 
among the world’s few permanent possessions. But what 
would free inquiry be without this salutary and solid check ? 
An evil and not a good, a tyrant and not a servant, a traitor 
and not a friend, for there is no autocracy so cruel as the 
licence in the masquerade of liberty. Only one greater argu- 
ment than authority exists, only one greater power, and that 
is freedom. But they correct and qualify each other's virtues, 
they supplement each other’s deficiencies, they antagonise each 
other in a fruitful embrace and are reconciled in a broader and 
loftier unity. ‘The uncatholic mind that scorns tradition 
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becomes hard, narrow, and unproductive. And just by the 
constant action and reaction between faith and reason, authority 
and criticism, do churches grow and states flourish in a 
common movement towards a civilisation which will reconcile 
differences by merging them in a vaster and deeper union. 
Opinion, the weapon of the one, and the stormy petrel of 
evolution, always ahead of present institutions, and faith the 
weapon of the other, for ever meet and for ever clash like 
positive and negative, but yet when most divided are most 
agreed, and work out in friendly strife the inevitable ascent. 
If, indeed, religion is the ultimate interpretation of life, 
as it appears to be, and not philosophy, we may expect to find 
its track everywhere and the key at last to all the questions 
that really are questions. For there abound inquiries that 
should never be asked, and when asked should never be 
answered. We mean, of course, the problems bound up with 
the limitations of the mind, beyond the reach of experience 
and observation, in which psychology only plays with words 
and draws mere verbal distinctions. ‘These may be the money 
of fools, they are certainly but the counters of wise men. 
And now, if we speak of the communities into which the 
social instinct has grouped us, we discover immediately the 
same dualism, the old antagonism of divided interests, the 
two hostile camps, which yet by their very opposition hold 
each other together, and are overcome at last by the working 
power of a higher unity. As in the sphere of religion we 
found the synthesis by contradiction in faith and inquiry, in 
authority and reason, so here in society we find the radical 
antithesis of the Conservative and Liberal, stability and insta- 
bility, progress and repose. The appeal lies in one case to 
tradition and in the other to critical opinion, and they corre- 
spond respectively to the two great sides of the human mind, 
the faculty that accepts and retains, and the faculty that 
discusses and denies and lives in the chronic condition of a 
sort of divine discontent. And the perpetual interaction 
and interpenetration of these rival contending powers keep 
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the given community alive in health and strength, compel 
it to put forth new shoots, purge it of dead or dying branches, 
and prove what is demonstrated every moment that the world 
is ruled, not merely by a little sense, but by not a little 
compromise and paradox. 

It is the incompatibles, rather than the compatibles, that 
unite at last. We follow the line of most and not of least 
resistance, to the fret and friction of unoiled wheels and 
unaccommodating agencies, that combine best when they 
quarrel, and are devoted friends because contending foes. 
Oh, the transparent riddle of life, with its advancement by 
repugnant elements and reconciliation through the fiercest 
mental repulsion! Party government displays a true, an 
unerring instinct. It is the one way in which nature moves 
and God acts. We prove our position by negatives and our 
rules by exceptions, and in each exclusion we equally include. 
To deny something is to define something, and to admit this 
is to reject that, and to stand still in one direction is to go 
forward in another. Life, Nature, human Nature, has never got 
beyond the nursery rhyme, “ Mistress Mary, quite contrairy.” 
Browning’s lines imply a very great deal more than they say, 
and we may always read infinite suggestions between his lines. 
And what he never does say is what he says the best. 

“Smooth Jacob still robs homely Esau, 
Now up, now down, the world’s one see-saw.” 

There is a blind spot (macula lutea) in the human eye and 
a blind spot also in the human mind, and it is the blind spot 
(as with Nelson) that has the farthest and fairest vision. The 
comprehensive intuition, which receives on trust the reconcile- 
ment of the eternal dualism everywhere in a stage higher, 
but does not understand or attempt to explain the mode of 
operation, takes the report kneeling, and in the sublime 
ignorance of a universal negative realises the fundamental 
agreement in difference. Custom means much, but progress 
means more, and their internecine war stands justified by its 
grand results. Christ called Himself the “ way,” and symbolises 
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the onward march and endless victories of Truth. His has 
been well styled the Church Militant, and wherever works 
the spirit of healthy progress, there works also the spirit of 
Christ on the crest of the flowing tide and in the van of 
aggressive good. And, after all, the final appeal is to the 
moral sanction, behind brute force, and below the ramparts 
of bayonets. The mere secular arm would be paralysed with- 
out, unless fortified by some sort of faith in some sort of 
creed or Providence. And when the smoke of battle has 
cleared away, and the thunder of the guns is still, the last 
word will be spoken by religion, and the last stand will be 
made at the Cross, in the name and power of Him who came 
to bring a sword, and to conciliate interests by division, 
through perpetual Progress by Antagonism. 

“‘The Lord is a Man of War, the Lord is His name.” All 
through the Bible, both in the Old Testament and the New, 
we discover this teaching, and the love that perpetually strives 
with sinners, and could not be love unless it did strive and was 
just and righteous and even cruel. The wrestling of Jacob 
with the angel at Peniel displays a vivid object-lesson of the 
eternal truth. “I will not let thee go, except thou bless me.” 
* As a prince thou hast striven with God and men and hast 
prevailed.” But did Jacob seek the conflict? For our 
purpose and the result that followed, it matters not in the 
least. “There wrestled a man with him, until the breaking 
of the day.” The contest bore abundant fruit, “And he 
blessed him there ”—and we may fairly add—and therefore and 
thereby. Again, we have a similar story in Joshua. “Behold, 
there stood a man over against him with his sword drawn in 
his hand. And Joshua went unto him and said unto him, 
Art thou for us or for our adversaries? And he said, Nay, 
but as captain of the host of the Lord am I come.” 

God’s attitude, to say it with reverence, is provocative, and 
presents an eternal challenge to the human will. We are 
solemnly warned to stand for ever on our guard, and risk no 
chances in the warfare. God fights for us and with us, but 
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He also fights against us by the very constitution of His own 
law and perhaps of His own Being as our Adversary, and yet 
(as such) our greatest Friend. “Faithful are the wounds of 
a friend.”* And so we read in Isaiah, “Therefore He was 
turned to be their enemy and He fought against them.” 
Blessings come by the way—* as they went they were healed ” 
—and incidentally as it were. In a world militant, of which 
every cell and every atom is a soldier and fights for its own 
hand, and thus and only thus for every other and for God, we 
(who are all co-existences) cannot live a selfish separate life. 
Happiness is no object, but life is. And there can be no 
growth, no progress, without more resistance than mere 
friction of bearings. ‘“ Who would be free themselves must 
strike the blow.” We have life not to hoard and not to spend 
on ourselves, but to grow, through self-development, by self- 
sacrifice, in an endless battle that wins by losing. God’s 
challenge cannot be evaded. It is the aspect of nature as 
well as the aspect of grace, and to decline it is to fall out of 
the order and fail in the very reason for our existerice. Si vis 
pacem para bellum. Every new fact is a new challenge, and 
every old truth will have to be re-interpreted, and every fresh 
truth must find its ultimate justification at Calvary. The 
whole Cosmos hangs upon the Cross of Christ. 


EasTBouRNE. F. W. ORDE-WARD. 


1 In that remarkable revelation of character, called De Profundis, 
by the late Oscar Wilde, there are passages which read like the cry wrung 
from a lost soul on the edge of eternity, with a depth of passion not to be 
mistaken for mere literary pose, and afford a grim confirmation of our main 
thought. “Now it seems to me,” he writes in Reading Gaol, where the 
most conscientious and self-respecting artist would hardly care to attitudinise, 
at p. 59, “that Love of some kind is the only possible explanation of the extra- 
ordinary amount of suffering that there is in the world. I cannot conceive of any 
other explanation. I am convinced that there is no other, and that if the world 
has indeed, as I have said, been built of sorrow, it has been built by the hands 
of Love, because in no other way could the soul of man, for whom the world was 
made, reach the full stature of its perfection. Pleasure for the beautiful 
body, but pain for the beautiful soul.” Here we have a pathetic testimony 
to the eternal duel between the flesh and the spirit, and the result in a 
religious awakening and a higher moral synthesis. 
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CHRISTIAN, GREEK, OR GOTH? 


“Love thou the gods and withstand them, lest thy fame should fail at 
the end, 
And thou be but their thrall and bondsman, who wast born for their very 
friend.” 
W. Morris. 
H. W. GARROD, 


Fellow of Merton College, Oxford. 


A creat English novelist once made at the beginning of 
one of his novels a tripartite division of the inhabitants of 
the globe, distinguishing the highest mammals as Men, 
Women, and Italians. A great German philosopher speaks 
somewhere of “cows, women, sheep, Christians, dogs, 
Englishmen, and other democrats,” making of these a single 
class which may be supposed, for moral and _ intellectual 
purposes, not to “count.” In both these seemingly para- 
doxical deliverances we have an attempt to classify the 
types of morality. I say “paradoxical”; for classifications 
like these do, I think, appear over-hasty. The principle 
underlying them seems somehow not truly scientific. But 
I am not sure that it is really more capricious than the 
principle upon which many ethical treatises, commonly 
regarded as scientific, endeavour to reduce moral ideas to 
a certain definite number of types. The moral universe, 
like the physical universe, is commonly supposed to consist 
of two hemispheres. There is the Christian world, and 
there is the pagan world. The pagan world, again, is, for 


the purposes of ethical science, subdivided into Greeks and 
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Barbarians. The really important world is supposed to be 
the Christian world. Nothing else really counts very much. 
The Greek world is allowed to count a little, partly because 
there still are a few Christians who obstinately insist on 
combining Christianity with common sense, and even with 
knowledge, but chiefly, perhaps, because the conscience of 
Christianity is uneasy when it reflects that it owes to 
Hellenism a debt which it is unwilling openly to acknow- 
ledge. But the pagan world as a whole—some indulgence 
being allowed to Hellenism—is treated as morally not 
significant. Whatever in morality is not either Greek or 
Christian, the good Christian who knows a little Greek 
regards as without value. The moral systems east of Suez 
may have interest for the western European, but they have 
not value. They must not be allowed to enter into, they 
only confuse, the moral calculations of persons living on 
what may be called the respectable side of Suez—the side 
which acknowledges the eleven commandments. 

This attitude of Europeans towards non-European morals 
is perhaps inevitable. A different attitude might very well 
end in a disaster to Western society of incalculable magni- 
tude. I pass over, therefore, a certain moral snobbery in 
it, and will not even arraign its want of scientific method. 
I will accept this division of moral humanity into the two 
classes of Christians who know Greek, and non-Christians 
who probably do not, and who may, therefore, all of them be 
regarded as a single sort of persons, and cognate, one may 
conjecture, with “cows, women, sheep, dogs, and other 
democrats.” The question I am here concerned to raise 
is this: “Is not our classification of the moral ideas of the 
Western world quite as inexact and unscientific as our 
separation of Western from Eastern morality?” We recognise 
in Europe two kinds of morality—the Greek and the 
Christian. Every man, in so far as he is moral, is either 
a Christian or a Hellenist, or a little of both. Christ or 
Apollo—there is no third alternative. In the whole code 
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of European morals there is not a single idea which is not 
either Jewish or Hellenic in its origin. 

This is the ordinary classification of Western ethical 
ideas ; and this classification I venture to call both inadequate 
and false. It omits a class of ideas which I believe to 
have been, and to be, forces more potent in Western 
society, more impelling and more sustaining, than either 
Christianity or Hellenism. We are debtors both to the 
Greek and to the Jew: and that the debt which we owe 
to both these peoples is considerable I am far from denying. 
But that we owe to these peoples the whole of our morality, 
or the best of it, I do deny. I believe that in the best 
and most effective lives that are lived by men to-day there 
are operative certain moral principles, of which those who 
live by them are, perhaps, only imperfectly conscious, but 
which, none the less, are more powerful in holding society 
together than those furnished by the morality either of 
Greece or of Palestine. 

What I mean I may best express something after this 
fashion. No one sitting down to write a history of archi- 
tecture would dream of confining his treatment of the subject 
to, let us say, the Greek and Byzantine styles. A professedly 
comprehensive treatise upon architecture which omitted all 
mention of Gothic would be thought to be the work of a 
lunatic—of a lunatic in esthetics. In just the same way 
it seems to me to be a kind of ethical lunacy to write a 
treatise upon morals in which nothing is said of the influ- 
ence upon the conduct of life of the ideals of the peoples 
of northern Europe. Yet this is what our professors of 
ethical theory one and all consistently do. They discourse 
to the full extent of their knowledge upon Greek morality ; 
they discourse, beyond the extent of their own or any 
man’s knowledge, and abandoning experience completely, 
upon Christian morality. But they leave out of account 
altogether what I may venture, for want of a better name, 
to call Gothic morality. They imagine the peoples of the 
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ot North to have come southward in an “entire forgetful- 
ness” of all social tradition, and an “utter nakedness” of 
al moral ideas. In this ethical nudity these northern peoples 
te would have perished, it is supposed, of exposure to a world 
to demanding rules of life and conduct, had they not betimes 
m clothed themselves in a warm-flannel Christianity, and shod 
er themselves with a second-hand Hellenism. The movements 
he of these northern peoples are regarded as more or less on 
ve a par with the brute forces of Nature, and as not attaining 
1g. to moral significance until informed by the spirit of Christi- 
LY, anity, and, later, by that of Hellenism. 
est I believe that a truer analysis than is usually attempted of 
re the moral ideas which lie at the root of European progress 
ho will exhibit the falsity of these conceptions. 
rut Morality may be said to be an attempt to realise certain 
aty types of men. Each one of us endeavours to be a particular 
of kind of man. Each has, as we say, an ideal of what he ought 
to be. To be moral is to live, if not up to, yet towards, that 
his ideal. The ideal of Christianity is what we may call: holiness. 
hi- The ideal of Hellenism may be said to be understanding or 
ect intelligence, under which word I would include a delighted 
dly co-operative energy of both senses and intellect. Or I may 
all express this, perhaps—for 1 am not concerned, or obliged, to 
f a be precise—I may express this by saying that the ideal 
vay Christian type of man is the saint, the ideal Hellenic type the 
8 
Alu- How far are either, or both, of these two ideals the motive 
ales powers of life as it is lived, and of life in so far as it progresses ? 
of As far as progress—which I will here define simply as going 
1rse forward without slipping back again—as far as progress is 
ty; concerned, I do not think it can be said, if we keep closely to 
any the great facts of human history, that the Greek or the 
ely, Christian ideal has been, or that beth in conjunction have 
unt been, in a true sense progressive. Hellenism indeed went 
me, forward, but the very rapidity of its forward movement 
the § Wrought its fall. It fell, and it failed. It failed, it is true, 
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from the excess of its own ideals, like the craftsmen of whom 
Shakespeare says that “striving to do better than best, they 
do confound their skill in covetousness.” But none the less 
it failed. Its failure is sufficiently proved by the fact that 
Christianity was able to supersede it. Christianity conquered 
it, because Christianity stood firmer on its feet. Yet it only 
stood firm on its feet because it stood still. The golden period 
of Christianity, in the strict sense, was that in which humanity 
was more stationary than in any other—the period covering 
those centuries which, despite the sedulous whitewashing of 
fashionable historians to-day, are still rightly spoken of as the 
Dark Ages—and which might even more appropriately, I 
think, be called the Black Ages. The attempt, again, in- 
augurated by the Renascence to combine Hellenism and 
Christianity—spirited and gallant though it was, and much as 
it did for the deliverance of the human intelligence—that 
attempt cannot, I think, be shown to have resulted by itself 
in any real progress.’ In saying this I must not be understood 
to mean that from the Renascence down to the present time 
the human race has been standing still, much less to mean that 


1 When I say that the Renascence did not in itself result in any real 
progress for the human race, my position is this: The fruits of the Renascence 
in itself are to be seen in Italy, and consist in every kind of moral corruption. 
The Renascence in itself failed: what succeeded was the Renascence plus the 
Teutonic spirit. ‘“ Fugitive and exiled Greece,” in the memorable language 
used of Reuchlin by Argyropolus—“ fugitive and exiled Greece found a refuge 
beyond the Alps” ; and it was this alliance of Hellenism and Teutonism which 
in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries saved Europe. Nor must we forget the 
great contribution of Chivalry (in the institutional sense) to the Reformation. 
The issue of the Reformation, in its initial stages, was Knighthood versus 
Priesthood. Hiitten and Sickingen are hardly less important than Luther 
himself. Indeed, from one point of view they are more important. Enthusiasts 
for the Gospel as they were, they yet could not help}feeling at many points its 
unreality, and detected in themselves, often enough, a preference for the ideal 
of manhood or knighthood rather than for that of saintliness. Of the company 
of knights that gathered round Hiitten at Ebenburg, the pious D’Aubigné 
relates :—“ The warriors who were there assembled at last grew weary of 
hearing so much said about the meek virtues of Christianity . . . . so that 
(Ecolampadius used to exclaim: ‘ Alas! the word of God is sown here upon 
stony places’” (D’Aubigné, Hist. of Reformation, i. ch. 9). 
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for the five-and-twenty centuries which have elapsed since 
Hellenism first became a power in the world there has been 
no progress. Clearly and beyond dispute there has been 
progress. But what I maintain is, that this progress has been 
almost as much in spite of as because of Hellenism or Christi- 
anity or both. Moreover, there still is progress. But the 
motive power underlying it comes, I believe, neither from 
Athens nor from Jerusalem. I do not believe that the best 
men to-day, the men who make progress, who carry the race 
forward, are really and truly, if they could analyse justly their 
moral sentiments, much influenced by the ideal of either the 
saint or the ¢pdvzos. They were born Christians, and there- 
fore they honestly believe that they desire to be saints. They 
were taught Greek, and therefore they honestly believe that 
they bear an affection towards “sweetness and light,” and 
that they desire to be men of fine intelligence and vivid 
sensibility. Nevertheless, we only believe, as Emerson says, 
we only believe as deep as we live. And how do these men 
live? They do not in general deserve the name of saints, and 
would be mortified, I fancy, if it were applied to them. 
Neither are they, in general, subtle in their perceptions nor of 
an impassioned sensuosity. You will perhaps say, “‘ They have 
these ideals: it is only that they fall short of them.” That 
may be so. Personally, I think they imagine rather than 
possess these ideals. But, in any case, I would go on to make 
this observation. The kind of man whom in real life these 
men genuinely admire, with whom they associate most gladly, 
is neither the saint nor the ¢pdvipos. They are perhaps distantly 
patronising of such, but they do not ask them to dinner. 
Look, further, not only at what they approve, but at what they 
disapprove. They are easily tolerant of a great many sins 
which Christianity regards as deadly—the sins of the flesh, for 
example, the sin of wealth, the sin of pride, the sins of hatred 
and revenge. In church they acquiesce, indeed, in calling 
these things sins; but out of church they take the world, as 
they are fond of saying, they “take the world as it comes” and 
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men for what they are worth ; they have a distaste for a man of 
strict living ; they say “ best men are moulded out of faults,” and 
they are prone to carry their pity for human frailty to a point 
at which it passes into admiration. But even out of church 
they do recognise one deadly sin. All sins save one they will 
forgive their neighbour until seventy times seven. But one 
sin hath no forgiveness. Its nature I shall best indicate by 
an illustration drawn from a story familiar to us all. There 
was a certain king named David who took unto himself his 
neighbour's wife, whose name was Bathsheba. The husband of 
this Bathsheba was one Uriah, who, under the circumstances, 
was an inconvenience to King David: who, therefore, betraying 
him by the way of his noblest ambitions, stationed him in the 
forefront of a fight from which he was not likely to return 
home alive. Nor did he. We are told that David was a 
man after the Lord’s heart. That is probably the witness of 
a partisan historian. David is not after the heart of most 
decent-minded human beings. But why? Because he was 
an adulterer? I think not. Because he was a murderer? I 
do not believe that either. David is not after the hearts of 
most of us because, to employ a familiar phrase, he was not a 
gentleman. That is the sin which hath no forgiveness. But 
by this sin of not being a gentleman I do not mean the sin 
of being badly dressed, the sin of having a provincial accent, 
the sin of being what is called an impossible person. These 
sins men will often condone, though often of course they will 
not. But by the sin of not being a gentleman I mean some- 
thing different. By not being a gentleman I understand failure 
in two ideals—the ideal of chivalry’ and the ideal of honour. 
I believe that anyone who seriously interrogates his conscience 
will, if he continues the process for a sufficient time, come to 
admit that these two ideals are more really and truly than 
any others the regulating principles of what he calls his moral 


1 By “chivalry” I mean throughout, not, of course, the institution (which 
came from the south of France circa 1000 a.p.) but the spirit which finally 
issued in the institution. 
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life. What we ultimately believe in, everyone of us, cook’s 
son*and duke’s son alike, is these two things—the spirit of 
chivalry and the spirit of honour. These are the out-of-church 
morality of all of us, and the men we like—or love—are the 
men who govern their lives by this morality, however defective 
in other respects their ethical creed may be, whatever their 
frailties, and however dark, I will even add, however dark 
their sins. So long as a man possesses these two qualities of 
chivalry and honour he may always be sure of finding friends 
who will stand by him in the hour of disgrace and of moral 
disaster. The love of women has passed into a proverb for 
constancy. We marvel at the kind of men to which women 
remain constant— 


“ Wronged women with wan hearts and starving eyes, 
Waiting for those they love to come again.” 

The objects of their devotions are as often as not, to all 
appearance, men of wasted and worthless lives. There is no 
man, it is said, too bad but for some woman to lovehim. Yet 
what they love, I think, is not the man, not a dissolute life, 
but the rags and tatters of honour and chivalry which still 
cling often to those whose moral corruption, in the ordinary 
sense of the word moral, seems complete. 

These two ideals, chivalry and honour, are neither Greek 
nor Christian. I take them to be the peculiar property and 
creation of the northern races. I may call them the cardinal 
virtues of Gothic morality. That they do not belong in their 
essence to the ethical systems of Greece will, I fancy, not be 
disputed. The ideal type of man which the ordinary Greek 
set himself to emulate was, I suppose, the Odysseus type. 
He would be a bold man who should maintain that the 
character of Odysseus is either chivalrous or honourable. 
Most of us, I fancy, regard him in the light of a cunning 
rogue, who had gloriously exciting adventures, but whom not 
all the gods and goddesses of the Olympian hierarchy could 
have turned into a gentleman. In popular accounts of the 


social life of Greece one frequently comes across the phrase a 
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“Greek gentleman.” I cannot speak for others, but I myself, 
whenever I encounter that phrase, am unable to rid myself of 
the feeling that it imparts false associations into the history of 
the Greek world, and that there were no Greek gentlemen in 
our sense. The nearest approach to a portrait of a gentleman 
in Greek literature is the picture of the peyaddyuxos offered by 
Aristotle in the Ethics. I do not think I shall encounter 
serious opposition when I say that the peyaddwuxos of Aristotle 
may have been a coxcomb, but he was not a gentleman. He 
resembles a gentleman in a novel of Disraeli, but no other 
kind of gentleman. 

It may, with a greater show of reason, I think, be con- 
tended that the ideals of chivalry and honour in their noblest 
form (for they have, of course, like everything else, their 
corruptions) are a product of Christianity. There is a sense 
in which this may justly be maintained, but as it is not the 
sense in which it generally is maintained, I will try and make 
clear my own view of the relation of the Christian ideal to the 
ideals of chivalry and honour. 

The northern nations had not sufficient fineness of percep- 
tion readily to embrace, or deeply to feel, the attraction of 
Hellenism. And, in general, the approach to Hellenism was 
only possible to them through Christianity. They readily 
embraced Christianity, because the North, like Christianity, 
and in contra-distinction to Hellenism, is deep and earnest 
and sombre. But none the less the Christian ideal of the 
“spiritual” man was one in accordance with which the 
northern nations were as little able, ultimately, to govern 
their lives as the peoples of the South. I say to “ govern 
their lives” advisedly, for North and South alike accepted, 
and accept, Christianity with their lips: but they do not, as 
I said, live as deep as the supposed, or official, depth of their 
faith. For I am convinced that the ideal which all healthy 
nations and all healthy individual men (if they could imparti- 
ally analyse their ideals) set before themselves, is not the 
spiritual man, but what I may call the best kind of natural 
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man. The morality of the North accepted with its lips the 
spiritual man, but in its life it soon began to make, in all 
directions, a return upon the natural man. Chivalry and 
honour I take to be the two main directions in which it 
essayed, at first perhaps unconsciously, this regress upon the 
natural man. Chivalry and honour, in other words, are the 
product of Christianity, in so far as they are an undefined and 
instinctive protest against it. Christianity was the stimulus 
which produced these two ideals: but this reaction upon 
stimulus no more resembles the instrument of the stimulus 
than the reaction upon a pin-prick resembles the point of a 
pin. 

I shall perhaps make this clearer if I speak for a moment 
of the distinction between these two ideals. Chivalry and 
honour are, both of them, in their first conception, associated 
with the profession of arms. It is thus inevitable that at 
many points the two ideals should run into one another. 
None the less they do admit of distinction. I may express 
what I conceive to be the distinction between them thus— 
Chivalry is to honour as the flesh is to the world. Christianity 
had said, “In my flesh dwelleth no good thing”; it had 
represented the body as the enemy of the spirit ; it had dis- 
countenanced marriage and had hinted a not obscure approval 
of “some that were made eunuchs for the kingdom of God’s 
sake.” Against that, chivalry is a brilliant and powerful, 
though erratic, protest. It had also proclaimed, with a com- 
placency akin to exultation, that “the fashion of this world 
passeth away”; it had made an ideal of what St Paul calls the 
“fool for Christ’s sake,” and accounted those alone blessed 
who, in the cause of Christ, had made themselves “ as the filth 
of the world and the offscourings of all things unto this day.” 
“ Being reviled, we bless ; being persecuted, we endure; being 
defamed, we intreat” (1 Cor. iv. 12). Against all that, so 
unnatural, so pusillanimous, so impossible, the ideal of honour 
is a righteous and necessary and enduring protest. “I am a 
man of peace,” says Clough’s Dipsychus :— 
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“T am a man of peace, 
And the old Adam of the gentleman 
Dares seldom in my bosom stir against 
The mild plebeian Christian seated there.” 


But it is to the motions in the blood of this old Adam that 
European society, as I believe, owes, and has always owed, its 
salvation. The world and the flesh are two things which 
mankind will never consent to do without. The essence of 
life is that it should be lived naturally. The instincts of the 
average man are healthy, I will even say holy. No religious 
or moral organisation which sets itself in opposition to these 
can hope ultimately to succeed. Behind the religious or 
moral, or, indeed, any other kind of lawgiver, stands, not, as 
has been said, the “armed conscience of the community,” but 
the great, unarmed, irresistible body of healthy human instinct. 
Its cry is ever still ‘‘ Panem et Circenses,” “‘ Give us the world 
and the flesh, or we will smash every window in your palace 
of painted superstition.” 

At this point I will pause to anticipate two objections. 

In the first place, it may possibly be objected—I may even 
say it will probably be objected—that the ideals of chivalry 
and honour have, beyond a doubt, in certain ages, and in 
certain societies, been the source of all kinds of evils. I will 
not retort, as I fairly might, that the same is true of Chris- 
tianity itself. Nor will I call in question the correctness of 
the objection. In regard, indeed, to the former of these two 
ideals, it is, I think, undeniable that the so-called “ages of 
chivalry” were in many ways anything but respectable. I 
will even consent to call them in many ways disreputable. 
The ideal, again, of the man of honour has been prolific, 
among certain nations, of great abuses. What I would say 
in this connection is this: ‘“ You cannot have the world and 
the flesh if you are not willing to pay the price of them.” 
Chivalry and honour are two great principles which it is to 
the interest of mankind to keep always alive at whatever 
cost. Though I should see these two principles, employing 
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as their instruments lust and bloodshed, destroy a whole nation 
of men, I could none the less say, “ Let us go forward ; that is 
the price we must expect to pay for these two precious things.” 

But I would notice also that these two ideals are progres- 
sive. Take, for example, honour. This ideal is undoubtedly 
responsible for the practice of duelling—a practice, I may 
notice in passing, which, while it still obtains among most 
European nations, is neither Jewish nor Greek. That we in 
this country are well rid of this strange practice I do not 
doubt. But that it has served in the past a useful purpose, 
and that it still does so in many highly civilised countries, 
this I do not doubt either. I will offer one illustration. If 
we read a speech of any of the great ancient orators, a speech, 
let us say, of Demosthenes or Cicero, what is it in any such 
speech that, after the eloquence, chiefly excites our astonish- 
ment? I imagine it is the evidence of a principle which, 
though nowhere exactly formulated, seems to have been 
accepted by the ancient world generally, and which might be 
expressed in words thus: “If A differs from B ori a question 
of politics, A to be at liberty to call B by all the indecent 
names he can think of, and to attribute to him all the vices; 
and B to be allowed a like freedom in respect of A.” Why 
was that sort of thing possible in Greece and Rome? It was 
possible, I cannot doubt, because the Greeks and Romans 
were strangers to the practice of duelling—because their sense 
of honour was, in comparison with ours, somewhat blunt. 

The second objection which I wished to anticipate is this. 
“ How,” it will be asked, “does it come about that, if these 
two ideals are, as you say, the real bonds of European society, 
men are so deceived as to live by them without being conscious 
of them?” The explanation is, I think, this. Chivalry and 
honour are not so much principles as instincts. Indeed it 
is because they are instincts that they are so fundamental in 
our moral life. Instinct is to principle as poetry is to prose. 
Chivalry and honour dwell in the same element of mystery 
as that with which poetry is surrounded. We speak of poetry 
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as existing in the mind of a poet. It would be more correct 
to say that the mind of a poet is poetry. And just so chivalry 
and honour are not ideas in the mind of their possessor, they 
are themselves his mind. It is the same with religion. The 
religious mind and its religion are one. And here I would 
even venture on an over-bold speculation. What religion 
is in its ultimate nature, I do not know. But take from 
religion these two ideals, chivalry and honour, and what do 
you leave?! Huxley said that he learned from being in love 
that there was such a thing as religion. From such a man, 
that is an unexpected and surely impartial testimony. Nor 
is this experience of Huxley, I imagine, unique. I would even 
suggest that it is general—would suggest that the passion of 
love is the nearest approach to “pure religion and undefiled,” 
which it is granted to the majority to attain. That it is 


“The angel woman faces we have seen 
And angel woman spirits we have guessed,” 


which are the source of the deepest thoughts about God and 


the universe which the ordinary man ever comes to entertain. 
And do we not owe this, when all is said and done, to 
chivalry? It is certainly not to be found in Greece, and in 
Hebrew literature the ideal women seem to be such figures 
as Rahab the harlot and Jael the wife of Heber the Kenite. 

It cannot, again, be denied that the ideal of honour fills 
a large space in the life of religion. This ideal may be both 
public and private—that is, a patriotic or a personal ideal. 
We hardly realise the extent to which much of our religion 
is a kind of purified patriotism. The God of our fathers has 
still more power and attraction for us than any god of philo- 
sophy—* the God of Abraham, the God of Isaac, and the 


1 These two ideals, I may notice in passing, have not been without effect 
on the development of the doctrine, as well as of the ethics, of Christianity. 
Their influence may be clearly seen, for example, in the theory of the Atone- 
ment sketched by Anselm in the Cur Deus Homo? I may refer in this 
connection to the interesting remarks of Sabatier (Doctrine of Atonement, E. T., 
pp. 68 sqq.), who calls attention to the manner in which the conception of 
Feudalism generally affected the dogma of the Atonement, 
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God of Jacob,”—“ Our fathers hoped in thee.” But though 
this ideal of public honour plays a large part in the best life 
of religion, the ideal of private honour is more important still. 
The religious life, on any view of it, consists in a certain 
relation of the individual towards what I may call his invisible 
environment ; it consists in a certain way of being affected 
by the unseen things of the world. When we have exhausted 
the so-called facts of science, there is always something left 
over which we cannot reduce to any kind of position 
“In the dull catalogue of common things.” 

This something impresses us chiefly as power. We can 
never escape from the sense of being in the presence of 
what a great English philosopher has called the “unknown 
and unknowable potency which lies behind phenomena.” 
Consequently we cannot help attempting to enter into some 
relation to this power. What is the kind of relation which we 
should try to establish? Christianity teaches a relation of 
self-abasement, Hellenism a relation—I do not think I am 
unjust to it—of esthetic contemplation. Neither’ relation is 
satisfactory, neither a true one. What I take to be a truer 
relation I can only indicate very generally. It is said of 
Abraham that he was “the friend of God.” Emerson, in one 
of his Essays, puts forward a remarkable conception of the 
proper relation of a man to his friend. “Let him be to 
thee,” he says, “a kind of beautiful enemy, untameable.” 
We must never carry worship to a point where we lose self- 
respect. The highest love is characterised by a certain lofty 
independence. I would say, therefore, “Let God be to you 
a kind of beautiful enemy, untameable. Do not lose your 
independence, courage, self-respect, in presence of this un- 
known and unknowable power.” “When you travel,” says 
Thoreau, ‘to the celestial city, ask to see God, not one of 
the servants.” There you have the same kind of idea. The 
Lord thy God is doubtless a jealous God. But a man also 
should be jealous in the same way—should be jealous, that is, 
of his honour. 
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It is this sense of honour operating, perhaps unconsciously, 
in religion, which has through many perilous centuries saved 
the human spirit from the worst forms of superstition. This 
religious self-respect, this independence, this courage, have 
come down to us from the northern nations. These peoples’ 
conception of God was less exalted, it is true, than the Jewish, 
less beautiful than the Greek : but their attitude towards their 
conception seems to me nobler and braver than that of either 
Christianity or Hellenism. The hope of religious progress 
to-day lies, I think, in the growing tendency of modern 
nations to take up and develop this attitude. I will offer 
here two illustrations of the kind of religious sentiment which 
I call braver and better than the Christian or Hellenic. The 
first I take from Beaumont and Fletcher’s Bonduca. It gives 
us the sentiment of the northern religions in its least regenerate 
form ; but it is none the less not a bad type of the attitude I 
am trying to express :— 


“Cease your fretful prayers, 
Your whinings and your tame petitions : 
The gods love courage armed with confidence, 
And prayers fit to pull them down: weak tears, 
And troubled hearts, the dull twins of cold spirits, 
They sit and smile at. Hear how I salute them :— 
Divine Andate, thou who hold’st the reins 
Of furious battle and disordered war, 
And proudly roll’st thy swarty chariot wheels 
Over the heaps of wounds and carcases, 
Sailing through seas of blood: thou sure steeled sternness, 
Give us this day good hearts, good enemies, 
Good blows on both sides, wounds that fear or flight 
Can claim no share in.” 


The other illustration I will offer is of a different character. 
It consists of a passage from a writer whom I have already 
mentioned more than once in this paper, a writer near to our 
own time who has always appeared to me more clearly than 
any of his contemporaries to have perceived the lines upon 
which the religion of the future must travel. I speak of 
Emerson. The passage to which I refer is one in which 
he endeavours to express his conception of the nature and 
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function of Prayer. In the emphasis which it lays upon the 
necessity in religion of courage and self-dependence, in the 
demand which it makes upon the sense of honour in a man, it 
is neither Christian nor Greek but northern :— 

“In what prayers,” says Emerson, “do men allow them- 
selves! That which they call a holy office is not so much as 
brave and manly. Prayer looks abroad and asks for some 
foreign addition to come through some foreign virtue, and 
loses itself in endless mazes of natural and supernatural, and 
mediatorial and miraculous. Prayer that craves a particular 
commodity—anything less than all good—is vicious. Prayer is 
the contemplation of the facts of life from the highest point 
of view. It is a soliloquy of a beholding and jubilant soul. 
It is the spirit of God pronouncing His works good. But 
prayer as a means to effect a private end is meanness and 
theft. . . . As soon as a man is at one with God he will not 
beg. He will then see prayer in all action. The prayer of 
the farmer kneeling in his field to weed it, the prayer of the 
rower kneeling with the stroke of his oar, are true prayers 
heard throughout nature, though for cheap ends.” 

I will ask indulgence at this point for an attempt to 
synthesise the conclusions towards which I have been moving 
in this essay. It cannot, I think, be denied that there is at the 
present day among thinking persons a widespread dissatisfaction 
with the moral ideals of Christianity. Those who feel this dis- 
satisfaction most deeply plead with us for a return upon the 
Greek view of life. With this plea I confess myself to some 
extent in sympathy. I sympathise with it as an endeavour to 
make the moral life beautiful and joyous. At the same time 
I do not believe that the human race is ever likely to find in 
Hellenism a satisfaction for its deepest aspirations. Neither 
Hellenism nor Christianity nor any fusion of the two can give 
us what we want. Hellenism is superior to Christianity in and 
so far as it is more natural. But what we want, if we are to 
live good and effective lives, is something that shall have the 
naturalness of Hellenism and yet at the same time a deeper 
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earnestness, a character more vigorous and robust. The 


morality of the North, with its two cardinal virtues, Chivalry 
and Honour, seems to me more able than anything else to 
supply this want. What is needed to-day is a return upon 
this morality, not a return upon Hellenism. At many points 
this morality stands in closer relation to Hellenism (to which, 
of course, it owes nothing) than to Christianity, to which it 
owes much. This is due simply to the fact that it is, like 
Hellenism, more natural, truer to the deepest instincts of 
mankind, than Christianity. It leaves men certain things of 
which they will never allow themselves ultimately to be 
deprived, and which Christianity has endeavoured to take from 
them. But it is, as I said, more robust, of a greater virility 
than Hellenism ; for the North is pre-eminently robust and 
virile, Hellenism and the South pre-eminently delicate, 
volitant, fickle. 

“O tell her, tell her, thou that knowest each, 

That bright and fierce and fickle is the South, 

And dark and true and tender is the North.” 

This northern morality, moreover, has in it, what 
Hellenism had not, a conquering and progressive power: for 
the northern races are conquering races. They move by their 
mass. Hellenism had no mass, no volume: it remained thin 
and isolated. It conquered Rome indeed, yet it conquered 
only because it corrupted. But the moral ideals of the 
North have conquered Europe by sheer strength, by a native 
imperial strength and energy. It is a conquest indeed which 
Europe has not acknowledged. We have been conquered 
without knowing it. We imagine ourselves still to be 
living under the moral constitution of Christianity. But we 
are, I believe, official Christians and not real Christians. 
At the bottom of his nature, if he could only get down there 
and scrutinise it honestly, each man of us is governed by the 
moral ideas of the North. What is wanted to-day is that we 
should frankly accept this moral conquest of the northern 
races, live openly under the government of their ideals, 
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identify ourselves with these ideals, and develop them. As 
it is, we dissimulate. I would say then—“ Let us not be 
ashamed to acknowledge that by which we really live. Let 
us have done with pretence. Let us cease to call ourselves 
Christians when we do not follow Christ. Let us cease 
attempting to reduce Christianity to a metaphor and to make 
the words of Christ mean to us what they never meant to 
him. Neither let us, escaping Christianity, conduct in a kind 
of moral conservatory a flirtation with Hellenism which can 
come to nothing. Let us remember that we are ourselves of the 
North, and that our moral constitutions have a natural affinity 
for the ideals of the North. These ideals have, it is true, 
become so confused with other moral systems that it is often 
extremely difficult to distinguish the northern elements in our 
ethical creed from other elements of a different origin. But 
it is, I think, possible to distinguish as essentially northern the 
two ideals of which I have here chiefly spoken, chivalry and 
honour: and in the development of these two ideals the 
peoples of Europe will, I believe, in the future find the 
brightest employment for their moral faculties.” 

I may be allowed to add here a note upon what it will 
occur to some persons to regard as a strange omission. I 
have made no mention in this paper of a moral conception 
which there is good reason to regard as in its origin northern 
—the ideal of Duty. This omission was ‘intentional. I have 
omitted to speak of this ideal, for three reasons. In the first 
place, though I regard the conception of duty as northern in 
its origin, yet in so far as it operates in our lives to-day it is, 
I think, quite as much Christian and Hellenic as what I call 
Gothic. Secondly, it is not any particular virtue, nor, like 
the Platonic justice, the whole of virtue, ody dper}, but it is 
merely a way of looking at virtue and the virtues. And 
thirdly, it seems to me to be, on the whole, a wrong way and 
a bad way of looking at the virtues. I have not left unread 
the famous apostrophe of Kant, but I confess myself not 
much moved by it. I am even prepared to maintain that so 
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long as we are conscious of performing a good action from 
a sense of duty we are immoral. To be moral is to identify 
the whole of ourselves with the whole of good. So long as 
we think of “duty,” we make a false and base distinction 
between ourselves and the good. Morality is a union of 
moral subject and object. We suppose that Nelson’s famous 
message, “ England expects every man to do his duty,” had 
something to do with the victory at Trafalgar ;—but falsely. 
The men who won the battle of Trafalgar were the men who 
did more than their duty. So long as we do only our duty 
we are not only unprofitable, but ineffective, servants. I 
will go even farther. I will maintain that there have been 
more crimes done in this world in the name of duty than 
good deeds. It resembles, in this respect, liberty. ‘“O duty, 
how they have played with thy name!” The more we make 
the sense of honour take the place of the sense of duty, the 
truer and braver men do we become. As far as my own 
feeling goes, the very word “ duty ” sends a chill to the heart. 
The word “honour,” on the other hand, seems to quicken 
the pulse every time it is spoken. It belongs to the world 
of romance, desire, enterprise, and limitless possibility. It 
carries with it all those associations in which, as children of 
the North, we English are most at home. I am reminded 
here of some lines in which a young Oxford poet has apostro- 
phised what he calls “ The Adventurous Spirit of the North,”— 
lines which seem to me to give beautiful expression to a part of 
the sentiment which hangs about the ideal of honour. I can 
hardly do better than close my paper with a citation from them. 


‘* Seal on the hearts of the strong, 

Guerdon thou of the brave, 

To nerve the arm in the press of the throng, 
To cheer the dark of the grave. 

Far from the heather hills, 
Far from the misty sea, 

Little it irks where a man may fall, 
If he falls with his heart on thee.” 


H. W. GARROD. 
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THE RESURRECTION OF OUR LORD 
AND RECENT CRITICISM. 


Rev. C. F. NOLLOTH, M.A. 


THE Resurrection of Jesus Christ is the foundation of the 
Christian religion. If it can be shown that it is not a fact, 
the whole Christian system falls to pieces. St Paul does not 
hesitate to make it essential to the holding of the faith, and 
therefore, in effect, “ articulus stantis vel cadentis ecclesiae.” 
No language of blame can be too strong for one who tries 
to erect a matter of indifference into a position of vital 


consequence. But St Paul’s attitude has the sanction of the 
best thinkers of every age until we come to comparatively 
recent times. If we except the Docetic denials of the first 
two centuries, it has been only within the last fifty years that 
a Christianity without the Resurrection has been thought to 


be possible. 

The Resurrection as a fact has been attacked by two 
kinds of critics: 1. Those hostile to Christianity, who, realis- 
ing its importance in the Christian scheme, have tried, by 
explaining it away, to get rid of Christianity itself as a 
reasonable religion; 2. Those who, looking not unkindly 
on Christianity and acting professedly in the interests of 
truth, seek to retain the religion while practically parting with 
its central fact. 

With these last, the friendly critics, and perhaps the more 
dangerous ones, the present article is intended to deal. 


At the root of the opposition to the Resurrection lies the 
Vox. III.—No. 3. 529 35 
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familiar argument against miracles—that they are violations of 
the order of Nature. The uniformity of Nature is a hypothesis 
of which we all make hourly use. But when we speak of 
Nature it is often forgotten that it comprises the world of 
spiritual and moral as well as material phenomena—a world 
throughout which God freely acts in carrying out His purposes. 
Therefore, what may appear to us a violation of natural law 
may be in strict accordance with God’s method of action in 
His universe as a whole. 

When Matthew Arnold tells us that “miracles do not 
happen,” he ventures upon a statement which, as a sweeping 
negative, is not only incapable of proof, but is directly at 
variance with a vast amount of evidence which, on the show- 
ing of Mill,’ is of the kind that underlies all our reasonings. 
To say that miracles do not occur is to construct arbitrarily 
a theory of the universe which excludes a personal God and 
denies the Divine origin of man and his relation to God. 
Only on a purely atheistical conception of the universe can 
miracles be said to be impossible. On a theistic conception, 
they may happen where there is sufficient reason for them. 

Dr P. W. Schmiedel, in opening his discussion of the 
Resurrection,’ says that his “examination of the subject will 
not start from the proposition that ‘miracles are impossible,’ 
for,” as he adds, “ such a proposition rests on a theory of the 
universe, not upon exhaustive examination of all the events 
which may be spoken of as miracles.” In this admission he 
is in agreement with the present state of philosophic thought.’ 
No one can reasonably allege the impossibility of miracles. 
All that need be said under that head is, that if a natural 
explanation can be found for a phenomenon, we must accept 
it rather than a miraculous explanation. We have the highest 

1 Essays on Religion, p. 221. 

2 Encyclop. Biblica, vol. iii. p. 4040, Art. ‘“ Resurrection-and-Ascension- 
Narratives.” 4 

8 Even Professor Paulsen, who does not admit the miraculous, allows that 


“should occasion demand, philosophy has a place for miracles.” Jntroduction 
to Philosophy, p. 297, Eng. trans. 
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sanction for so doing. Our Lord Himself practised restraint 
in the use of miracle; a similar restraint should control the 
belief we extend to the report of a miracle. When Herod 
heard of Christ, he suspected that He was John the Baptist 
risen from the dead. It was the credulity of mere superstition 
prompted by an uneasy conscience; whereas the Apostles, 
when first confronted with the news of the Resurrection of 
Christ, withheld belief and were only convinced by the over- 
powering force of the fact. Their belief was no credulity ; it 
was an act of reasoned faith. 

Now the whole force of recent criticism is directed to find 
a natural explanation of the supernatural element of the 
Resurrection story, an endeavour quite justifiable, so long as 
the value of that element is allowed for and the ascertainable 
facts are duly taken into account. Two facts are admitted: 
1, The first Christians believed that Christ rose from the 
dead; 2, the Catholic Church is founded on that belief. 
The problem is, to account for the origin of the belief. 
Impatience of miracle dictates that, if possible, it shall be 
accounted for by the ordinary working of natural causes. 
Schmiedel’s explanation is that “ possibly—probably, if you 
will,” it can be explained by “subjective visions.” The 
visionaries regarded what they had seen as objective and real; 
the reporters (Evangelists, etc.), simply recording what the 
visionaries told them. “The vision hypothesis,” says Zéckler,? 
“since the middle of the last century has almost everywhere 
obtained an advantage over its older rivals. It exercises an 
almost unbounded sway over the circles of present-day 
theological liberalism.” “In the vision hypothesis,” continues 
Schmiedel,? “it is only the judgment of the visionaries as to 
the objective reality of what they had seen, which is set 
aside; every other biblical statement of fact, unless found 
inconsistent with some other biblical statement, remains 
unaffected.” ‘The error which the vision hypothesis points 


1 Real-Encyclopiidie fiir Prot, Theologie und Kirche, 3rd edit., Art. “ Jesus 
Christus.” 2 Op. cit., p. 4085. 
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out affects merely the husk—viz., that the risen Jesus was 
seen in objective reality, but not the kernel of the matter, 
that Jesus lives in the spiritual sense.”? 

There we have in brief the latest and perhaps the ablest 
attempt to account for the primitive belief in the Resurrection 
of our Lord on other grounds than that of its objective reality. 
There is a serious, reverent tone in Professor Schmiedel’s 
discussion of the subject, combined with great learning and 
ingenuity, which raises it above the level of many similar 
undertakings. But the presence of such an article in an 
Encyclopedia edited by an Oxford Professor of Biblical 
Exegesis has caused considerable surprise. For before dealing 
with Schmiedel’s hypothesis, think what it involves. The 
Gospels become the record of the delusions of a few 
enthusiasts. The Resurrection as an objective fact disappears 
from history, and with it, if we may trust St Paul,” the 
whole fabric of Christianity as a creed and a rule of life. 

What can be alleged against the position of Schmiedel ? 

I. The mental and spiritual attitude of the apostles as 
recorded in the Gospels forbids the conclusion that they were 
visionaries—victims of hallucination. A “subjective vision” 
requires a certain psychological preparation. To see Christ 
risen in such a way as to believe Him to be risen when in 
truth He was not, would require an anticipation of such an 
event as likely—a readiness for it. But nothing is more 
remarkable in the Gospel narratives than the almost cruel 
exposure of the disciples’ despair and unbelief in a Resurrec- 
tion of their crucified Lord until it was forced upon them 
with all the stubbornness of fact.’ “They knew not the 
Scripture, that He must rise again from the dead.” When 
He appeared, “they were terrified and affrighted, and sup- 
posed they had seen a spirit.” “They, when they had heard 


1 Ib., p. 4085. 

2 1 Cor. xv. 17. Cf. Prof. Denney in Expositor, Feb. 1905, p. 120. 

8 “On n’embaume pas un corps dont on attend la résurrection d’un 
moment 4 l’autre.” Réviell, Jésus de Nazareth, ii. p. 433. 
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that He was alive and had been seen of her, believed not.” 
If the Gospels contain any sure information of the apostles’ 
state of mind, they represent it as a condition which rendered 
it impossible for them to be the subjects of visions internally 
caused, objectively interpreted. Of the mental material 
necessary for the production of such visions they had none. 

II. But the unfairness of such reasoning suffices to con- 
demn it. You cannot retain a Christ once dead, as living, 
without “the husk” of the objective reality, unless you play 
with the meaning of words. Of course, at the moment of 
His death on the Cross, and afterwards, our Lord was living 
and upholding all things as God. But the Christian religion 
and the Christian Church were not founded on the impassi- 
bility and unchangeableness of God the Eternal Son, but on 
the fact of the restored bodily life of Him Who in His human 
nature died upon the Cross." 

The “husk” of the objective reality of Schmiedel is the 
kernel of the whole matter. Besides, he offers us a false 
antithesis—spiritual and real. The opposite to spiritual is 
not the real or objective. The spiritual is the real par 
excellence. In the language of the New Testament the 
spiritual (7d mvevparixdv) is sometimes contrasted with the 
natural (7d Wuyixdv), sometimes with the carnal (75 capxixdr), 
but not with that which is objectively real. People try to 
commend a view by calling it spiritual, while emptying it of 
its value. “Spiritual” expresses, as no other word in the 
language, the nature of the Infinite God. Jesus Christ is 
Spirit in virtue of His Godhead. But He is man in virtue of 
His Incarnation. To say that He lives is, in respect of His 
Godhead, a truism. To say that He lives in the spiritual 
sense, though denying that He, the Man Christ Jesus Who 
truly died, truly rose again, is a meaningless assertion. It 


1 «Ks ist nicht der Glaube an ein geistiges Fortleben Jesu, den sie 
aussprechen und in Anderen begriinden wollen; es ist die Thatsache seines 
leibhaftigen Hervorgegangenseins aus dem Grabe, auf die sie ihren Glauben 
und ihre Hoffnung griinden” (1 Cor. xv. 17-23), B. Weiss, Das Leben Jesu, 
edit. 1902, ii. p. 553. 
35a 
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conveys nothing. To die requires a body. To rise again, to 
live after death, requires a body. A spiritual, disembodied 
life is not human life in the full, true sense of the word.’ The 
thought of the Incarnation should have prevented such a 
misconception. It implies the union of the Deity with 
complete manhood. It is a sacrament. To deny the 
Resurrection of Christ is to destroy the nature of the sacra- 
ment and to make of the Incarnation a temporary pheno- 
menon, not, as Scripture represents it, an eternal fact. 

And here comes in the evidence of the empty grave. No 
critical theory has been able to dispose of that evidence. 
Strauss himself has refuted the theory of a swoon (instead of 
death) and subsequent revival and appearance to the disciples. 
“It is not worth the trouble to disentangle the tissue of a 
fancy which lacks all historical feeling, or to try to prove that 
a Christ weak, slowly recovering, finally dying again, could 
never appear to the disciples as the conqueror of death and the 
grave.”® A hint of fraud on the part of the disciples disgraces 
the pages of Rénan’s Les Apétres,* and, with his account of 
the part played by Mary Magdalene in the evolution of the 
Resurrection faith, is not entitled to serious consideration. 

To show the straits to which the critic is reduced, let it 
suffice to quote Schmiedel’s remark—‘ That Paul knew of 
the empty sepulchre can be maintained only in conjunction 
with the assumption that, for particular reasons, he kept 
silence regarding it.”* But St Paul said that Christ had 
risen :° this, in the ordinary use of language, implies coming 
forth from His grave. Schmiedel himself admits this: “ ‘That 
Jesus was buried and that ‘He has been raised’ cannot be 
affirmed by any one who has not the re-animation of the 
body in mind. ... If He was to rise from the dead, His 
body must needs come forth from the grave, otherwise the 


1 Cf. St Thom. Aquin., Summa I., Quest. xe., Art. IV., Conelusio. Vide 
Bishop H. E. Ryle in The Faith of the Centuries, p, 159. 

2 B. Weiss, Leben Jesu, ii. p. 554. 

8 P. 16. 4 P. 4058. 5 1 Cor. xv. 
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idea of Resurrection would be abandoned.”' And this ad- 
mission is a reply to Canon Henson. In his apparent adhesion 
to the view of Schmiedel that “the first appearances of Christ 
were in Galilee, and that the tidings of them must have arrived 
at Jerusalem much too late to allow of examination of His 
sepulchre with any satisfactory results,” he remarks: “If so 
much be conceded, what becomes of the argument based on 
the empty tomb?” But why should this be conceded? As 
Dr Loofs says: “St Mark is the only source for this transfer 
of the appearances of the risen Christ to Galilee” (St Matthew 
being founded on St Mark, and the Gospel of Peter*® being 
dependent on St Matthew); and again: “I come to the 
result that among the Resurrection records, that of John and 
that of Luke with their purely Jerusalem appearances‘ deserve 
—according to purely critical considerations of the sources— 
the preference to the record of the Mark and Matthew 
Gospel. . . . It does not disturb me that I cannot estimate 
much in detail. I trust to the Johannine record in that 
which it says about the concreteness of the appearances of the 
risen Christ .... and I find it confirmed by that record 
that similar thoughts must lie behind 1. Cor. xv.” ® 


1 P. 4059. 

2 Hibbert Journal, April, 1904, “The Resurrection of Jesus Christ.” 

8 Verses 59, 60, as numbered by Harnack. 

_ 4 Loofs does not accept as coming from St John himself the appendix to 
the Gospel contained in chap, xxi. 

5 Die Auferstehungsberichte und ihr Wert, pp. 26, 32, 36, But there is no 
reason to assume that the Jerusalem appearances of St John and St Luke, and 
the Galilee appearances of St Mark (St Matthew, St John xxi., and Gospel of St 
Peter) are mutually exclusive. With Bishop Westcott it may be maintained that 
there is room for both sets—Jerusalem, Galilee after the eighth day, Jerusalem 
again. The evidence for each group of appearances is adequate, although 
certain details are difficult to harmonise. Disparity in minor matters is 
common to all historical records of the same event narrated by different 
writers. The independence of the New Testament witnesses, as shown by 
variations in details, combined with their agreement on the central facts, 
makes for the historical character of their narratives. Vide Professor Sanday 
in Hastings’ Dictionary of the Bible, vol. ii. p. 640. “Of the great historical 
value of St John, I have, like most biblical students, become more deeply 
sensible, the more closely I have studied it.” Latham, Pastor Pastorum, p. vii. 
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But we can bring Schmiedel to reply to Canon Henson. 
“Tf,” says the latter, “as can hardly but be the case, St 
Paul certainly did not believe all this (é.e. the physical details 
in Luke xxiv.), then it follows that to his mind Resurrection 
was quite conceivable apart from physical resuscitation, and 
that so far as his doctrine goes there was no importance in 
the empty tomb.” “ Revivification,” says Schmiedel, “can 
only occur in the case of a subject that is capable of dying— 
in other words, in a body.”’ ‘ Whatever,” writes Harnack, 
“may have happened at the grave and in the matter of the 
appearances, one thing is certain: this grave was the birthplace 
of the indestructible belief that death is vanquished, that 
there is a life Eternal.” * 

Here we must ask if it is possible to define the nature 
of our Lord’s Resurrection body. That in one sense it was 
identical with the body which was crucified is clear from 
the recognition which He received from the apostles, and 
from the fact that the wounds were still visible. If it had 
not been so identical, He could not be said to have risen 
again; an entirely new body would not fulfil the require- 
ments of a Resurrection. But though identical with the 
body which hung upon the Cross, it was transfigured, 
changed in its powers and characteristics, spiritualised. 
Material barriers offered no hindrance to its movements. 
It was to be recognised or not as He willed. As we gather 
from the incidents of the walk to Emmaus, to see Him 
required a certain moral condition. The risen body of 
Christ, true, human body as it still was, had been spiritualised, 
“clothed upon” by the new conditions of the heavenly life. 
It had already entered into the sphere of the Eternal, and, 
therefore, Weiss is correct in saying that “with His Resur- 
rection, Christ is simultaneously exalted to Heaven; He 
did not need a special journey to Heaven .... When His 
appearings ceased, He was to be considered as gone into 
heaven.”* Schmiedel, indeed, holds that “the Resurrection 

1 P.4077. 2 Wesen des Christenthums,p.101. * Leben Jesu, ii, p. 569. 
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and Ascension are a single act; Jesus is taken up directly 
from the grave or from the underworld into heaven... . 
The view that Jesus was taken up into heaven forty days 
after His Resurrection rests solely on Acts i. 8, 9, and 
thus on a datum which did not become known to the 
compiler of Acts till late in life. ... In his Gospel the 
author of Acts has assigned the Ascension to a time late 
in the evening of the day of His Resurrection.” But the 
passages (Luke xxiv. 13, 29, 33, 36, 50, 51) to which 
Schmiedel refers,’ as placing the Ascension on the evening 
of the Resurrection day, do not bear out that interpreta- 
tion. The Ascension narrative of verses 50-53 simply follows 
on the account of the Resurrection; there is no time con- 
nection. When Professor Denney says that St Luke here 
means the final separation of Christ from His disciples, and 
that “it seems to take place on the most natural construc- 
tion of the whole passage (verses 13-53) on the evening of 
the Resurrection Day, whereas in Acts i. it is forty days 
later,”® the definite time statement of St Luke in Acts i. 
ought to govern the interpretation of his Gospel (xxiv. 138-53) 
where there is no such mark of time. Nor is Acts i. 3, 9 
the only passage recording a lengthened period during which 
Christ appeared to His disciples; St Paul in his speech at 
Antioch expressly says, “He was seen many days of 
them.”* Weiss seems to meet the requirements of the 
question when he says: “Since the appearances of the 
Risen One all had for their aim to make the disciples 
sensibly certain of His bodily Resurrection, so it is quite 
conceivable that this His definite departure from the earth 
(ze. His Ascension proper) was sensibly demonstrated 
( veranschaulicht wurde”) to them by His disappearing in a 
cloud, and seeming to be raised up to Heaven with it.” 


1 Pp. 4060 and 4059. “Confirmed by Ep. Barn. xv. 9.’ So Harnack, 
Dogmensgeschichte, i, p. 146, and in Das Apostolische Glaubensbekenniniss. But 
see Swete, The Apostles’ Creed, p. 69. 

2 Hastings’ Bible Dictionary, Art. “ Ascension.” 

3 Acts xiii. 31. 4 Leben Jesu, ii. p. 577. 
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The appearances of Christ during the forty days are too 
well grounded in the primitive tradition to be dismissed on 
the plea of the inadequateness of the authority for that 
precise period; and the fact that the number 40 is of 
frequent symbolical. use is no argument against its correct 
use in the present case, but rather the contrary. 

But to return to the nature of our Lord’s Resurrection 
body. St Paul and St Luke are said to be at variance 
when, in spite of the former’s insistence on the spiritual 
character of the body at the general Resurrection — “ flesh 
and blood cannot inherit the kingdom of God”—St Luke 
represents our Lord as saying, “A spirit hath not flesh and 
bones, as ye see Me have.”* But the “flesh and blood” 
which St Paul means correspond with what he calls in the 
same verse “corruption”—‘ neither doth corruption inherit 
incorruption.” The body of Christ could not be so described. 
The saying of the psalmist —‘“ Neither wilt thou suffer Thy 
Holy One to see corruption”—is declared by both St Peter 
and St Paul to be fulfilled in Christ: by St Peter in his 
speech on the day of Pentecost; by St Paul at Antioch— 
“He whom God raised up saw no corruption.” The sinless 
body of the incarnate Son of God had nothing to lay aside 
as unfit for God’s presence. All it needed for its new life 
was to be “clothed upon,” invested with its new powers as 
a spiritual body. ‘Nothing is taken away, but something 
is added, by which all that was before present is trans- 
figured.” When Canon Henson asks, “Is the Resurrection 
really inconceivable apart from the materialistic notions 

11 Cor. xv. 50; St Luke xxiv. 39. Is St Luke, who, as Ireneus says (Adv. 
Heres., iii. 1) “was a follower of Paul, and placed in a book the Gospel preached 
by him,” likely to have written anything contradictory to his teaching on so 
vital a part of the Gospel? Cf. Weiss, op. cit., ii, p. 557. 

2 Westcott, Gospel of the Resurrection, p. 164; cf. Tertullian, Adv. Marcion, 
v. 10; De Resur. Carnis, c. 50; Ireneeus, Adv. Heres., v. 9; and ef. Rom. 
viii, 11. Dr Loofs, referring to the appearances of the risen Christ, speaks of 
“‘die wie in einen Schleier der Uebersinnlichkeit gehiillte Sinnenfilligkeit— 


oder soll ich sagen: die in ein Kleid der Sinnenfialligkeit gehiillte Uebersinn- 
lichkeit?” Op. cit., p. 37. 
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which current Judaism contributed to the earliest literature 
of the Christian Church?” we answer “Yes,” if by “the 
materialistic notions” he means the actual bodily presence 
of Christ with His disciples after His Resurrection. When 
he asks, “Is the faith of the Church in a Divine Christ, 
living, present, active, really built on an empty tomb?” we 
again answer, “Yes,” if he means to assert that after the 
third day the tomb in the garden still held The Crucified 
passing speedily to corruption. By his approving references 
to the article of Schmiedel, although he does not state his 
attitude towards the vision hypothesis, Canon Henson shows 
that his sympathy is with those who deny that Christ is 
risen in the sense in which the Church has always _ believed 
Him to have risen—in the only sense in which the words 
have any meaning. When he claims the support ef Bishop 
Westcott for his views—‘“ The popular conceptions of a 
carnal Resurrection very speedily overpowered the teaching 
of the New Testament in the early Church”*—he should 
have noticed that Westcott’s very vague word “carnal” is 
to be taken in connection with what he says on the same 
page, ‘“‘ All that belonged to His humanity was preserved, 
and at the same time all was transfigured.” 

III. The character of the appearances of the risen Lord 
as recorded excludes the tenability of the vision hypothesis. 
“ Appearances of the risen Jesus did actually occur—i.e. the 
followers of Jesus really had the impression of having seen 
Him.” “How can we explain the only fact which has 
emerged in the course of our examination—the fact that 
Jesus was seen? (1 Cor. xv.)”? 

Schmiedel, in casting about for an answer to his question, 
rejects Keim’s theory of an image of the risen Christ produced 
in the apostles’ souls immediately by God, “a telegram from 
heaven”; for by this theory of an objective vision, miracle 
is still retained. Besides Keim, it is held by Weizsicker, 


1 Gospel of the Resurrection, p. 287 ; vide Swete, Ap. Creed, pp. 93, 98. 
2 Schmiedel, op. cit., pp. 4061 and 4076. 
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Pfleiderer, and Réville, who writes: “ Jésus a triomphé de tous 
ses ennemies dans le coeur et la conscience des siens; voila 
le fait inéluctable. Si les visions des premiers disciples étaient 
imaginaires quant a la forme, elles n’en contenaient pas moins 
une haute vérité.”' Weizsiicker® compares the appearance 
of Christ after resurrection to that at His transfiguration ; 
but the comparison is destructive of his theory of objective 
visions ; for in the transfiguration, the bodily, tangible presence 
of Christ was not annihilated by its garment of light; when 
the glory passed it was seen to be the same. 

The objective theory being set aside on account of its 
miraculous element, Schmiedel finally turns to the subjective 
hypothesis: ‘In opposition to objective visions, the image 
seen in subjective visions is a product of the mental condition 
of the seer.” But, as already said, it is quite untenable in 
view of the Gospel records: they would have to be re-written 
if it is to be maintained. A passing, momentary appearance, 
a silent coming and going, might have left the beholders 
uncertain of the report of their senses. Our Lord took care 
that their faith should have more to rest upon. They “did 
eat and drink with Him after He rose from the dead.” Such 
is St Peter’s solemn assurance to Cornelius, and it tallies with 
the Gospel accounts.* Yet Schmiedel can say “That the 
risen Jesus ate or was touched, was never observed.” He 
meets with a direct negative, evidence which must render his 
theory untenable: but it is not thus to be disposed of. It is 
part of the primitive tradition. When his method of dealing 
with stubborn evidence is fully considered, his arguments 
alleging the state of mind of St Peter and of St Paul as 


1 Jésus de Nazareth, vol. ii. p. 478; vide Zéckler, op. cit., Art. “Jesus 
Christus,” pp. 35, 36. 

2 Das Apostolische Zeitalter, p. 13. 

3 Cf. Weiss, Leben Jesu, ii. p. 562. “ Der Vorstellung blosser Christus- 
visionen widerspricht aber unsere gesamte evangelische Uberlieferung. Es 
ist nicht bloss eine Gestalt welche die Jiinger sehen, und eine Stimme die sie 
héren; Jesus wandert mit ihnen und setzt sich mit ihnen zur Tische,” u.s.w. 
Cf. Acts x. 41. 
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ready to believe in a resurrection, have little weight. You 
cannot appeal to evidence, in support of a theory, which you 
have already set aside in the interests of another aspect of 
that theory. The fatal defect of Schmiedel’s reasoning is that 
he alternately accepts and rejects the witness of the original 
sources. No psychological preparedness in the apostles for 
a vision—even if it existed, and the evidence is entirely against 
it—could account for an expression such as this, “ We did 
eat and drink with Him.” No subjective impression can 
explain the experience of St Paul at Damascus, and the 
change in life and thought which it effected... To ask us to 
believe such improbabilities in the interests of naturalism, is 
to ask us to accept miracles more difficult of belief than the 
fact itself: our common sense and our moral sense alike rebel. 
If the hypothesis of subjective visions fails to explain the 
appearances of the risen Christ which we find recorded in the 
Gospels and 1 Cor. xv., and alluded to in many other parts of 
the New ‘l'estament, it also fails to account for the existence 
of the Christian Church. On the admission of our critics, 
the Church is founded on the belief in the Resurrection as a 
fact. Now, to say that Christianity, the most potent factor in 
all history, the most fertile in eliciting all that is best in 
character and life, the most beneficent institution that the 
world has known, a religion adapted as none other to all races 
and varieties of mankind, having therefore something which 
meets the need of humanity as a whole—to say that Christi- 
anity is due to the misguided enthusiasm of a few fanatics, 
who mistook their own fancies for tangible reality and, as they 
1 “1 Cor. ix. 1 compared with 1 Cor. xv. 8 shows clearly that Paul con- 
sidered the Damascus appearance as one of the same kind and value as those 
given to his fellow apostles, and grounded the full validity of his apostolate on 
the fact that to himself also a bodily sight of our Lord had been imparted.” 
Zéckler, op. cit., p. 36. 
“The &p6y recurring six times (1 Cor. xv.) points to six definite processes 
of an historical kind . . . . the first five of them could not have been thought 
by the apostle to be other than external Christophanies: wherefore also the 


sixth event—the Christophany before Damascus—must be understood in the 
same external sense,””— Jb. 
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thought, saw and touched and ate bread with a Christ Who all 
the time was lying in His grave and lies there still—is to make © 

demands on our credulity which are more than we can bear.’ 
And the vision theory fails to account for the facts of 
personal religion—those spiritual experiences which cannot be 
ignored by the critic, but which, as facts of consciousness, 
claim scientific recognition and treatment. Like the Death 
and Resurrection of Christ, on which they profess to be based, 
they pass on their higher side beyond the reach of scientific 
investigation ; but they are sacramental, and on the other side 
they touch earth and can be analysed and discussed. They 
are realities. Try to account for the spiritual experience of 
St Paul, St Augustine, St Francis d’ Assisi, and the great army 
of martyrs and confessors from St Stephen onwards, by the 
theory of unconscious self-deception, and you may as well try 
to balance a pyramid on the end of a straw. It will not bear. 
The Christian consciousness asserts its saneness. If we knew 
the saints only in their moments of ecstasy and enthusiasm, 
we might say, “these are delusions, paroxysms of ‘life’s fitful 
fever, signs of an overwrought nervous sensibility”; and 
though wrong in our judgment, our mistake would be excus- 
able. But it is hard to find excuse for one who, with the 
whole life of a St Paul, an Augustine, a Francis, before him, 
can say, as he traces the constancy of their lives even unto 
death, ‘‘ these were men whose lives were the highest expres- 
sion of what human life can be; but after all, they were the 
victims of a delusion; for that on which their life was built 
and from which it drew its inspiration had no ground in fact.” ’ 

C. F. NOLLOTH. 

CuIsLEHuRST. 


1 “The vision hypothesis in every one of its recent expressions and in 
every form in which it may yet deck itself out goes to pieces (scheitert) on 
the Church-founding activities and the world-regenerating character of the life 
of faith of the apostles.”—Zéckler, op. cit., p. 36. 

2 “The world-subduing faith of the disciples can no more be explained by 
deception of the senses and feverish excitement than by treachery and lying.” 
—B. Weiss, op. cit., ii. p. 557. 
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THE KNOWLEDGE OF GOOD. 


W. R. SORLEY, M.A., LL.D., 
Professor of Moral Philosophy in the University of Cambridge. 


THE immediate judgments of experience fall into two broadly 
contrasted classes, which may be described in brief as judg- 
ments of fact and judgments of worth. ‘The former are the 
foundations on which the whole edifice of science (as the term 
is commonly used) is built: science has no other object than 
to understand the relations of facts as exhibited in historical 
sequence, in causal interconnection, or in the logical inter- 
dependence which may be discovered amongst their various 
aspects. In its beginnings it may have arisen as an aid to the 
attainment of practical purposes: it is still everywhere yoked 
to the chariot of man’s desires and aims. But it has for 
long vindicated an independent position for itself. It may be 
turned to what uses you will; but its éssential spirit stands 
aloof from these uses. It has one interest only—to know what 
happens and how. Otherwise it is indifferent to all purposes 
alike. It studies with equal mind the slow growth of a plant 
or the swift destruction wrought by the torpedo, the reign of a 
Caligula or of a Victoria; it takes no side, but observes and 
describes all, “just as if the question were of lines, planes, and 
solids.” Mathematical method does not limit its range, but it 
typifies its attitude of indifference to every interest save one: 
that of knowing the what and how of things. 


1 An official address to the Ethics Section of the International Congress 
of Arts and Science, St Louis, U.S.A., 23rd September 1904. 
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We can conceive an intelligence of this nature, a pure 
intelligence, or mere intelligence, to whose understanding all 
the relations of things are evident, with the prophetic power of 
the Laplacian Demon and the gift of tongues to make its 
knowledge clear, and yet unable to distinguish between good 
and evil or to see beauty or ugliness in nature. We can 
conceive such an intelligence; but it is an unreality, a mere 
abstraction from the scientific aspect of human intelligence. 
Pure intelligence of this sort does not exist in man; and we 
have no grounds for asserting its existence anywhere. In the 
experience which forms the basis of mental life, judgments of 
fact are everywhere combined with and coloured by judg- 
ments of worth. And the latter are as insistent as the former, 
and make up as large a part of our experience. If we go back 
to the original judgments of experience, we find that they 
are not only of the form “it is here or there,” “it is of this 
nature or that,” “it has such and such effects”; just as large 
a part of our experience is of another order, which may be 
expressed in judgments of the form “it is good or evil,” “it is 
fair or foul.” 

Nor does the way in which scientific judgments are 
elaborated give any rationale of the distinction between good 
and evil. If we ask of science, ‘“ What is good?” it can give 
no relevant answer to the question. Strictly speaking, it does 
not understand the meaning of the question at all. The ball 
has gone out of bounds; and science cannot touch it until it 
has been thrown back into the field. It can say what is, and 
what will happen, and it can describe the methods or laws 
by which things come to pass: that is all; it has only one 
law for the just and the unjust. 

But science is very resourceful, and is able to deal with 
judgments of worth from its own point of view. For these 
judgments also are facts of individual experience; they are 
formed by human minds under certain conditions, betray 
certain relations to the judgments of fact with which they are 
associated, and are connected with an environment of social 
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institutions and physical conditions of life: they have a history 
therefore. And in these respects they become part of the 
material for science; and a description of them can be given 
by psychological and historical methods. 

The general nature and results of the application of these 
methods to ethics are too well known to need further comment, 
too well established to require defence. But these results may 
be exaggerated and have been exaggerated. When all has 
been said and done that the historical method can say and do, 
the question “ What is good?” is found to remain exactly 
where it was. We may have learned much as to the way in 
which certain kinds of conduct in certain circumstances pro- 
mote certain ends, and as to the gradual changes which men’s 
ideas about good and evil, virtue and vice, have passed through; 
but we have not touched the fundamental question which 
ethics has to face—the question of the nature of worth or 
goodness or duty. 

And yet it is this question only which gives significance to 
the problems on which historical evolution has been able to 
throw light. Moral ideas and moral institutions have all 
along been effective factors in human development, as well as 
the subject of development themselves. And the secret of 
their power has lain in this, that men have believed in those 
ideas as expressing a moral imperative or a moral end, and 
that they have looked upon moral institutions as embodiments 
of something which has worth for man or 2 moral claim upon 
his devotion. ‘These ideas and institutions would have had no 
power apart from this belief in their validity. 

But was this belief true? Were the ideas or institutions 
valid? This question the man of science, as sociologist or 
historian, does not answer and has no means of answering. He 
can show their adaptation or want of adaptation to certain 
ends, but he can say nothing about the validity of these ends 
themselves. It is implied in their efficiency that these ends 
were conceived as having moral value or moral authority. 


But to what ends does this moral value or ee truly 
Vor. III.—No. 3. 
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belong? and what is its significance?—these are questions 
which the positive sciences (such as psychology and sociology) 
cannot touch, and which must be answered by other methods 
than those which they employ. The positive sciences have 
no means of determining the nature and valid application of 
the distinctive concept involved in moral experience. 

The moral concept is expressed in various ways and by a 
variety of terms—right, duty, merit, virtue, goodness, worth. 
And these different terms indicate different aspects opened up 
by a single new point of view. Thus “right” seems to imply 
correspondence with a standard or rule, which standard or 
rule is some moral law or ideal of goodness; and “merit” 
indicates performance of the right, perhaps in victory over 
some conflicting desire; and “virtue” means a trait of 
character in which performance of this sort has become 
habitual. The term “worth” has conveniences which have 
led to its having had considerable vogue in ethical treatises 
since the time of Herbart; it lends itself easily to psycho- 
logical manipulation ; but it does not seem to refer to a con- 
cept fundamentally distinct from goodness. Between “ good- 
ness” and “duty,” however, there seems to be this difference at 
any rate, that the latter term refers definitely to something to 
be done by a voluntary agent, whereas, in calling something 
“ good,” we may have no thought of action at all, but only 
see and name a quality. 

There lies here therefore a difference which is not a mere 
difference of expression. 

On the one hand it may be held that good is a quality 
which belongs to certain things and has no special and 
immediate reference to volition: that we say this or that is 
good as we say.that something else is heavy or green or 
positively electrified. No relation to human life at all may 
be implied in the one form of judgment any more than in 
the other. That relation will only follow by way of appli- 
cation to circumstances. Just as a piece of lead may serve 
as a letter-weight because it is heavy, so certain actions may 
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come to be our duty because they lead to the realisation of | 
something which is objectively good in quality. i 

According to the other view goodness has reference in its He 
primary meaning to free self-conscious agency. The good is q 
that which ought to be brought into existence; goodness is a | 
quality of things, but only in a derivative regard, because iW 
these things are produced by a good will. It is objective, too, i 
inasmuch as it unites the individual will with a law or ideal 
which has a claim upon the will; but it does not in its 
primary meaning indicate something out of relation to the 
will: if there were no will there would be no law ; apart from 
conscious agency good and evil would disappear. iq 

The question thus raised is one of real and fundamental j 
importance. “Ethics” by its very name may seem to have q 
primary reference to conduct; and that is the view which 
most moralists have, in one way or another, adopted. But , 
the other view which gives to the concept “good” an inde- a 
pendence of all relation to volition is not always definitely 
excluded, even by these moralists; by others it has been 
definitely maintained: passages from Plato might be quoted 
in its support ; and quite recently a doctrine of the principles ; 
of Ethics has been worked out which is based on its explicit | 
recognition." 

If we would attempt to decide between these two con- | 
flicting views of the ethical concept, we must, in the first ( | 
place, imitate the procedure of science and examine the + 
facts on which the concept is based. To get to the meaning . 
of such scientific concepts as “mass,” “energy,” or the like, 2 
we begin by a consideration of the facts which the concepts i 
are introduced to describe. These facts are in the last resort | 
the objects of sense-perception. But, as we have seen, no 
examination of these sense-percepts will yield the content of 
the ethical concept; good and evil are not given in sense- 7 
perception; they are themselves an estimate of, or way | 
of regarding, the immediate material of experience. Moral 

1 Principia Ethica, by G. E. Moore (1903). 
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experience is thus in a manner reflex, as so many of the 
English moralists have called it. Its attitude to things is 
not merely receptive ; and the concepts to which it gives rise 
have not mere understanding in view. Objects are perceived 
as they occur; and experience of them is the groundwork of 
science. There is also, at the same time, an attitude of 
approbation or disapprobation; this attitude is the special 
characteristic of moral experience ; and from moral experience 
the ethical concept is formed. 

This reflex experience, or reflex attitude to experience, is 
exhibited in different ways. There is, to begin with, the 
appreciation of beauty in its various kinds and degrees and 
the corresponding depreciation of ugliness or deformity. 
These give rise to the concepts and judgments of esthetics. 
They are closely related to moral approbation and disapproba- 
tion, so closely that there has always been a tendency amongst 
a school of moralists to strain the facts by identifying them. 
A certain looseness in our use of terms favours this tendency. 
For we do often use “ good” of a work of art or even scene 
in nature when we mean “beautiful.” But if we reflect on and 
compare our mental attitudes in commending, say, a sunset 
and self-sacrifice, it seems to me that there can be no doubt 
that the two attitudes are different. Both objects may be 
admired ; but both are not, in the same sense, approved. It 
is hard to express this difference otherwise than by saying 
that the moral attitude is present in the one and absent in 
the other. But the difference is brought out by the fact that 
our zsthetical and moral attitudes towards the same experience 
may diverge from one another. We may admire the beauty 
of that which we condemn as immoral. De Quincey saw a 
fine art in certain cases of murder; the finish and perfection 
of wickedness may often stir a certain artistic admiration, 
especially if we lull the moral sense to sleep. And, on the 
other hand, moral approval is often tempered by a certain 
esthetic depreciation of those noble characters who do good 
awkwardly, without the ease and grace of a gentleman. John 
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Knox and Mary Queen of Scots (if I may assume for the 
moment an historical judgment which may need qualification) i, 
will each have his or her admirers according as the moral or i 
esthetic attitude preponderates—the harsh tones of the one | 
appealing to the law of truth and goodness, the other an 
embodiment of the beauty and gaiety of life, “without a 
moral sense, however feeble.” 

Nor is esthetic appreciation the only other reflex attitude 
which has a place in our experience side by side with the 
moral. Judgments about matters of fact and relations of 
ideas are discriminated as true or false; an ideal of truth is 
formed, and the conditions of its realisation are laid down. 
Here again we have a concept and class of judgments ql 
analogous to our exsthetical and ethical concepts and judg- | 
ments, but not the same as they, and not likely to be confused a 
with them. 

Beside these may be put a whole class of judgments of J 
worth which may be described as judgments of utility. We 
estimate and approve or disapprove various facts of experience 
according to their tendency to promote or interfere with 
certain ends or objects of desire. That moral judgments are 
to be identified with a special class of these judgments of 
utility is a thesis too well known to require discussion here, 
and too important to admit of discussion in a few words. But 
it may be pointed out that it is only in a very special and q 
restricted sense of the term “utility” that judgments of | 
utility have ever been identified with moral judgments. The 
jemmy is useful to the burglar, as his instruments are useful 
to the surgeon ; and they are in both cases appreciated by the 
same kind of reflective judgment. Judgments of utility are 
all of them, properly speaking, judgments about means to 
ends; and the ends may and do differ; while it is only by ta 
a forced interpretation that all these ends are sometimes and 
somehow made to resolve themselves into pleasure. 

It is enough, however, for my present purpose to recognise 
the prima facie distinction of moral judgments or judgments 
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of goodness from other judgments of worth, such as those of 
utility, of beauty, and of truth (in the sense in which these 
last also are judgments of worth). Had the question of the 
origin and history of the moral judgment been before us, a 
great deal more might have been necessary. For our present 
purpose what has been already said may be sufficient: it was 
required in order to enable us to approach the consideration 
of the question already raised concerning the application and 
meaning of the moral concept. 

The question is, Does our moral experience support the 
assignment of the predicate “good” or “bad” to things 
regarded as quite independent of volition or consciousness ? 
At first sight it may seem easy to answer the question in 
the affirmative. We do talk of sunshine and gentle rain and 
fertile land as good, and of tornadoes and disease and death 
as bad. But I think that when we do so, in nine cases out 
of ten, our “ good” or “ bad” is not a moral good or bad; they 
are predicates of utility, or sometimes esthetic predicates, 
not moral predicates; and we recognise this in recognising 
their relativity: the fertile land is called good because its 
fertility makes it useful to man’s primary needs; but the 
barren and rocky mountain may be better in the eyes of the 
tourist, though the farmer would call it bad land. There 
is an appreciation, a judgment of worth in the most general 
sense, in such experiences ; but they are in most cases without 
the special feature of moral approbation or disapprobation. 

There remains, however, the tenth case, in which the moral 
predicate does seem to be applied to the unconscious. One 
may instance J. S. Mill’s passionate impeachment of the course 
of nature, in which “habitual injustice” and “nearly all the 
things which men are hanged or imprisoned for doing to one 
another ” are spoken of as “nature’s everyday performances ” ;' 
and, twenty years after the publication of Mill’s essay, a 
similar indictment was brought by Professor Huxley against 
the Cosmic Process for its encouragement of selfishness and 

1 J, S. Mill, Three Essays on Religion, pp. 35, 28. 
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ferocity... These are only examples. Literature is full of 
similar reflexions on the indiscriminate slaughter wrought by 
the earthquake or the hurricane, and on the sight of the 
wicked flourishing or of the righteous begging his bread ; and 
these reflexions find an echo in the experience of most men. 

But the nature of this experience calls for remark. 

In the first place, if we look more closely at the arguments 
of Mill or Huxley, we see that both are cases of criticism 
of a philosophical theory. Mill was refuting a view which 
he held (and rightly held) to have influence still on popular 
thought, though it might have ceased to be a living ethical 
theory—the doctrine that the standard of right and wrong 
was to be found in nature. It was in keeping with his purpose, 
therefore, to speak of the operations of nature as if they were 
properly the subject of moral praise or blame. In the same 
way, when Huxley wrote, the old doctrine which Mill regarded 
as philosophically extinct and only surviving as a popular 
error had been revived by the impetus which the theory of 
evolution had given to every branch of study; and Huxley 
was criticising the evolutionist ethics of Spencer and others 
who looked for moral guidance to the course of evolution. 
He, therefore, was led to speak of the cosmic process as a 
possible subject of moral predicates, not necessarily because 
he thought that application appropriate, but in order to demon- 
strate the hollowness of the ethics of evolution by showing 
that if the moral predicate could be applied at all, then the 
appropriate adjective would be not “ good” but “ bad.” 

Perhaps there is more than this in Huxley; and Mill’s 
expressions often betray a direct and genuine moral condem- 
nation of the methods of nature as methods of wickedness ; 
and, still more clearly, this immediate moral disapproval 
may be found in expressions of common experience as yet 
uncoloured by philosophy. But if we examine these we find 
that, while there is no reference to philosophical theories 
about nature, the things approved or condemned are yet 

1 T. H. Huxley, Evolution and Ethics (Romanes Lecture). 
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looked upon as implying consciousness." In the lower 
stages of development this implication is simply animistic ; 
at a later period it becomes theological. But, throughout 
experience, moral judgments upon nature are not passed 
upon mere nature. Its forces are regarded as expressing 
a purpose or mind; and it is this that is condemned or 
approved. The primitive man and the child do not merely 
condemn the misdoings of inanimate objects ; they wreak their 
vengeance upon them or punish them; and this is a conse- 
quence of their animistic interpretation of natural forces. 
Gradually, in the mental growth of the child, this animistic 
interpretation of things gives place to an understanding of the 
natural laws of their working ; and at the same time, and by the 
same degrees, the child ceases to inflict punishment upon the 
chair that has fallen on him or to condemn its misdemeanour. 
Here the moral judgment is displaced by the causal judg- 
ment; and the reason of its displacement is the disappearance 
of mind or purpose from amongst the phenomena. When the 
child comes to understand that the chair falls by “laws of 
nature ” which are not the expression of will, like the acts done 
by himself or his companions, he ceases to disapprove or to 
resent, though he does not cease to feel pain or to improve the 
circumstances by setting the chair firmly on the floor. The 
recognition of natural causation as all that there is in the case 
leaves no room for the moral attitude. So true is this that the 
same result is sometimes thought to be a consequence of the 
scientific understanding even of what is called moral causation : 
“tout comprendre est tout pardonner”—as if knowledge of 
motive and circumstances were sufficient to dispense with 
praise or blame. 

Moral judgments of a more mature kind on the constitu- 
tion and course of nature form the material for optimistic and 
pessimistic views of the world—at least when these views rise 
above the assertion of a preponderance of pleasure or of pain in 
life. But, so far as I can see, in such moral judgments nature 

1 Cf. Martineau, Types of Ethical Theory, ii. 20 ff. 
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is never looked upon as consisting of dead mechanical 
sequences. It is because it is looked upon as the expression of 
a living will or as in some way—perhaps very vaguely con- 
ceived—animated by purpose or consciousness, that we regard 
it as morally good or evil. Apart from some such theological 
conception, it does not seem to me that the nature of things 
calls out the attitude of moral approval or disapproval. Things 
are estimated as useful for this or that end, they are seen and 
appreciated as beautiful or the reverse, without any reference 
to them as due to an inspiring or originating mind ; and in one 
or other of these references the terms “ good ” or “ bad” may be 
used. But when we use the term good in its specifically moral 
signification, we do not apply it to the inanimate, except in 
a derivative way, on account of the relation in which these 
inanimate things stand to the moral ends and character of 
conscious beings. 

So far, therefore, as the evidence of moral experience goes, 
it does not support the view that the ‘good ” is a quality 
which belongs to things out of relation to self-conscious 
activity. And, in so far, the peculiarity of the moral experi- 
ence would seem to be better brought out by the conception 
“ought” than by the conception “ good.” 

But here a difficulty arises at once. -For how can we say 
that anything ought to be done or to be except on the 
assumption that it is antecedently good? Is not such ante- 
cedent and independent goodness necessary in order to justify 
the assertion that anyone ought to produce it ? 

The question undoubtedly points to a difficulty; and if 
that difficulty can be solved it may help to bring out the 
true significance of the moral concept. The judgment which 
assigns the duty of an individual—according to which I or 
anyone ought to adopt a certain course of action—involves 
a special application of the moral concept. It binds the 
individual to a certain objective rule or end. The individual’s 
desires as mere facts of experience may point in an altogether 
different direction ; the purpose or volition contemplated and 
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approved by the moral judgment has in view the union of 
individual striving with an end which is objective and, as 
objective, universal. This union involves an adaptation of two 
things which may fall asunder and which in every case of evil 
volition do fall asunder. And the adaptation may be regarded 
from either side: on the side of the individual, application to 
his individuality is implied; the duty of one man is not just 
the same as the duty of any other; he has his own special 
place and calling. But he is connected with a larger purpose 
which in his consciousness becomes both an ideal and a law, 
while its application is not limited to his individuality or his 
circumstances. 

All this is implied in the moral judgment. It is not 
limited to one individual consciousness or volition. But it 
does not follow that the predicate “good,” in the ethical 
meaning of the term, is or can be applied out of relation to 
consciousness altogether. At the earliest stages of moral 
development we find it applied unhesitatingly wherever 
conscious activity is supposed to be present—to anything that 
is regarded as the embodiment of spirit; and it is applied to 
the universe as a whole when the universe is thought of as 
the product of mind. “Good” is not even limited to an 
actual existent ; it neither implies nor denies actual existence. 
“Such and such, if it existed, would be a good” is as 
legitimate, though not so primitive, an expression of the 
moral judgment as “this existent is good.” But it does 
imply a relation to existence. It does not even seem possible 
to distinguish except verbally between “good” and “ought 
to be.” And this “ought” seems to imply a reference to a 
purpose through which the idea is to be realised. 

This conception “ought to be” is not the same as the 
concept “ ought to be done by me.” The latter is an applica- 
tion of the more general concept to a special individual in 
special circumstances; and this is the common meaning of 
the concept duty. The former is the more general concept 
of “goodness.” It may be called objective, because it does 
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not refer to any individual state of mind; it is universal 
because independent of the judgments and desires of the 
individual ; and when the goodness is not due to its tendency 
towards some further end, it may also be called absolute. 

The point of the whole argument can thus be made clear 
if we bear in mind the familiar distinction between “good in 
itself” and “good for me now.” ‘That the latter has always 
a relation to consciousness is obvious: it is something to be 
done or experienced by me. But there must be some ground 
why anything is to be or ought to be done or experienced by 
me at any time. Present individual activity must rest upon 
or be connected with some wider or objective basis. What is 
good for me points to and depends upon something which is 
not merely relatively good, but good in itself or absolutely. 
Yet it does not follow that this good in itself is necessarily 
absolute in the sense of having significance apart altogether 
from consciousness. Its absoluteness consists in independence 
of individual consciousness or feeling, not in independence of 
consciousness altogether. It is objective, rather than absolute 
in the literal sense of the term. The good in itself, like the 
relative good, is an aspect which can only belong to a 
consciousness—to purpose. ‘The moral judgment on things— 
either on the universe as a whole, or on anything in the 
universe which is not regarded as due to the will of man—is 
only justified if we regard these things as in some way ex- 
pressing consciousness: either as directly due to it, or as 
aiding it, or as in conflict with it. From any other point of 
view to speak of things as good or evil (unless in some non- 
ethical sense of these terms) seems out of place, and is 
unsupported by the mode of application which belongs to the 
immediate judgments of the moral consciousness. If the 
moral concept has significance beyond the range of the feelings 
and desires of men, it is because the objects to which it applies 
are the expression of mind. 

This is not put forward as a vindication of a spiritual 
Idealism. It isonly a small contribution towards the meaning 
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of “good.” A comprehensive Idealism may not be the only 
view of reality with which the conclusions reached so far will 
harmonise. But it is the view with which they harmonise 
most simply. The conception of a purpose to which all the 
events of the world are related is a form in which the essential 
feature of Idealism may be expressed ; the view of this purpose 
as good makes the Idealism at the same time a moral interpre- 
tation of reality, and allows of our classing each distinguishable 
event as good or evil according as it tends to the furtherance 
or hindrance of that purpose. 


This doctrine of the significance and application of the 
ethical concept would enable us to reach a definite view of the 
nature of Ethics and of the way in which it is related to the 
sciences and to metaphysics. The ethical concept is based 
upon the primary facts of the moral consciousness, just as — 
scientific concepts have at their basis the facts of direct 
experience. The primary facts of the moral consciousness are 
themselves of the nature of judgment—they are approbations 
or disapprobations. But all facts of experience involve judg- 
ments, though these judgments may be only of the form “it is 
here,” or “it is of this or that nature.” Again, the primary 
ethical facts or judgments cannot be assumed to be of 
unquestionable validity: we sometimes approve what is not 
worthy of approval, or disapprove what ought to have been 
approved. Our moral judgments claim validity; and their 
claim is of the nature of an assertion, not that one simply feels 
in such and such a way, but that something ought or ought not 
to be. They imply an objective standard. But the objective 
standard, when more clearly understood, may modify or even 
reverse them. Our primary ethical judgments—all our ethical 
judgments, indeed—stand in need of revision and criticism ; 
and they receive this revision and criticism in the course of the 
elaboration of the ethical concept and of its application to the 
worlds of fact and possibility. In the same way it may be 
contended that the direct judgments of experience upon which 
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science is based need criticism and correction: though their 
variation may be less in amount than the variation of moral 
judgments. The colour-blind man identifies red with green, 
and his judgment on this point has to be reversed ; the hyper- 
sensitive subject often confuses images with percepts; exact 


observation needs a highly trained capacity. The correction 


and criticism which are needed come from objective standards ; 
and these are the result of the comparison of many experiences 
and the work of many minds. 

It is not otherwise in the case of Ethics. Criticism brings 
to light inconsistencies in the primary judgments of approbation 
and disapprobation, as well as in the later developments of the 
moral judgment. And these inconsistencies must be dealt with 
in a way similar to that in which we deal with inconsistencies 
in the judgments of perception and of science. The objective 
standard is not itself given once for all; it has to be formed by 
accumulation and comparison of moral experiences. Like the 
experiences on which science is based, these have to be made 
as far as possible harmonious, and analysis has to be employed 
to bring out the element of identity which often lurks behind 
apparent contradiction. They have also to be made as com- 
prehensive as possible, so that they may be capable of applica- 
tion to all relevant facts, and that the scattered details of the 
moral consciousness may be welded into a harmonious system. 
In these general respects the criticism‘ of ethical concepts 
proceeds upon the same lines as the criticism of scientific 
concepts. The difference lies in the concepts themselves, for 
ethics involves a point of view to which science must always 
remain a stranger. 


W. R. SORLEY. 
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THE TESTAMENTS OF THE 
XII. PATRIARCHS 


Tue Rev. Proressor CHARLES, D.D. 


In this article I propose to introduce the reader to a veritable 
romance in the region of ancient religious literature. 

The Testaments of the XII. Patriarchs consist of the 
last commands of the twelve sons of Jacob, addressed to their 
children. Each patriarch gives a brief history of his life, in 
which he emphasises his particular virtue or vice. He next 
exhorts his children to emulate his virtues or shun his vices, 
and subjoins a number of ethical remarks on the virtues or 
vices in question. Finally, he deals prophetically with the 
destinies of his descendants, emphasising the premier rank of 
Levi and Judah, and foretelling the evils that would befall 
- them if they attempted to disown the hegemony of Levi. 

The Testaments of the XII. Patriarchs are first referred to 
by name and quoted by Origen. They are occasionally men- 
tioned in catalogues of the sacred writings and by Church 
Councils up to the close of the sixth century. Then for six 
centuries they completely disappeared, and were not redis- 
covered till the middle of the thirteenth century. The 
account of this event is worth reproducing, as it is given by a 
contemporary chronicler, Matthew of Paris, in his Historia 
Anglorum, 1252. “ At this time Robert, Bishop of Lincoln, 
... accurately translated the Testaments of the XII. Patriarchs 
from Greek into Latin. These had been for a long time 
unknown and hidden through the jealousy of the Jews, on 
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account of the prophecies of the Saviour contained in them. 
The Greeks, . . . who were the first to come to a knowledge 
of this document, translated it from Hebrew into Greek, and 
have kept it to themselves till our times. And neither in the 
time of the blessed Jerome, nor of any other holy interpreter, 
could the Christians gain an acquaintance with it, owing to 
the malice of the ancient Jews” (iv. 282). In the fifth volume 
of this work the chronicler recurs to this subject, and informs 
us how the Bishop of Lincoln got knowledge of this work 
through John de Basingstokes, who, while studying at Athens, 
had lighted on the Greek MS., and induced the Bishop to pro- 
cure a copy of this work from Greece. From this MS., which 
is at present in the library of the University of Cambridge, a 
Latin translation was made by the aforesaid Bishop, with the 
help of a Greek named Nicolaus, of the Abbey of St Albans. 
This translation gained an immediate and widespread popu- 
larity, and from it, in course of time, translations were made 
into most of the languages of Europe. 

The prophecies regarding Christ referred to by. Matthew 
of Paris, and which he and the learned of his time took 
to be genuine Jewish prophecies of the Messiah, were in 
later times adduced as grounds for rejecting the Jewish 
authorship of the work, and ascribing it to a Jewish Christian 
writer of the second century A.D. 

Since the Messianic prophecies in the Testaments have 
been the subject of prolonged controversies, and since any 
just comprehension of the book hinges on a right judgment 
as to their origin, we must turn for a brief space to their — 
consideration. 

First of all I will quote a few of these. In the Testament 
of Simeon (vii. 2) we find: “ For the Lord shall raise up from 
Levi as it were a high priest, and from Judah as it were a 
king, God and man”; in vi. 5, 7: “The Lord—appearing on 
earth as man . . . God taking a body and eating with men.” 
In Test. Levi xvi. 3: “ Ye shall slay him as ye suppose, not 
knowing of his resurrection ()”; in Test. Zeb. ix. 8: “ Ye shall 
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see God in the fashion of man.” That the above statements 
could not have sprung from any other than a Christian source 
is too obvious to need further comment. On the other hand, 
that the main body of the work could have been written by 
any other than a Jew of the Pharisaic school is likewise im- 
possible. The main part of its statements, references, and 
allusions cannot be understood unless from a knowledge of 
the Talmud, Targums, and Midrashim, and the history of pre- 
Christian Judaism. The problem now before us is shortly: 
We have here a work of considerable extent, which, with the 
exception of a dozen or more of clauses, is thoroughly Jewish 
in thought and idiom. ‘These clauses are of Christian origin, 
and spring, moreover, from conflicting Christological views: 
some of them speak of Christ as a mere man, others as the 
God-man, and others practically identify Him with the 
Father, as the Patripassians. 

To account for these conflicting Jewish and Christian 
elements, Grabe (Specil. Pair., 1714, i. 129-144, 385-374) 
suggested that the book was written by a Jew, and subse- 
quently interpolated by a Christian. This hypothesis, how- 
ever, was, for the time, so successfully combated by Corrodi 
(Krit. Gesch. des Chiliasmus, ii. 101-110) that most subsequent 
writers, such as Nitzsch, Liicke, Ritschl, Hilgenfeld, Dillmann, 
and Sinker have practically ignored the question of the 
integrity of the book, and confined themselves mainly to the 
discussion of its religious and national affinities. 

To show the hopeless confusion into which criticism was 
plunged by rejecting the hypothesis of Grabe and pursuing a 
wrong method, we have only to observe that, while Nitzsch, 
Langen, and Sinker maintained the author to have been a 
Jewish Christian, Ritschl and Hilgenfeld averred that he was 
a Gentile Christian. Kayser dissented from both views, and 
derived the work from Ebionitic circles; and, strangest of all, 
we find Ritschl, in a later edition of his great work, abandoning 
his earlier contention and advocating a Nazarene authorship. 

At last the criticism of the book was lifted out of the 
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region of fruitless logomachies by Schnapp in 1884, who 
revived Grabe’s hypothesis of Christian interpolation, but 
developed it to rather illegitimate extremes. Recent research 
has notably confirmed Grabes hypothesis; for Conybeare’s 
collation of the Armenian version of the Testaments proves 
that, when the Armenian version was made, the Greek text 
was free from several of the Christian interpolations that now 
deface it. With the vast body of materials now in our 
possession in the Greek, Armenian, and Slavonic versions, and 
the Hebrew and Aramaic fragments, we are able to establish 
the fact that in the Testaments we have a Jewish book that 
was subsequently interpolated, not by one, but by a series of 
Christian scribes. 

We have now to consider the question of the original 
language of the Testaments. Apart from Grabe, no notable 
scholar has advocated a Hebrew original till within the last 
decade. Even Grabe, though he declared for a Hebrew 
original, advanced no linguistic arguments in support of his 
contention. It is remarkable that such an eminent critic as 
Dillmann could write (Herzog, Real Encyclopedie, xii. 362) : 
«Since the publication of Nitzsch’s study all are agreed that 
the book is not a translation, but was originally written in 
Greek.” The judgment of Dr Sinker of. Cambridge is still 
more pronounced: “The Testaments in their present form 
were no doubt written in the Hellenistic Greek, in which we 
now possess them, presenting as they do none of the peculiar 
marks which characterise a version.” On the other hand, it 
should be borne in mind that by his reproduction of the 
Cambridge MS. with collations from the Oxford, Vatican 
and Patmos MSS., Dr Sinker has rendered yeoman service 
to all students of this work. To two Jewish scholars, Kohler 
and Gaster, within the last ten years belongs the honour 
of reopening the question of the Hebrew origin of the 
Testaments. Only Gaster, however, has offered any linguistic 
evidence. But his article on this question, though it con- 


tains a few excellent points, failed to establish his thesis. 
Vou. III.—No. 3. 37 
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Stimulated by the remarks of Kohler on this subject, the 
present writer has for some years been making a special 
study of this question.’ The results of this study will now 
be placed before the reader. | 

In the first place, Hebrew constructions and expressions 
are to be found on every page of the Greek text. That is, 
though the vocabulary is Greek, the idiom is frequently 
Hebraic, and foreign to the genius of the Greek language. 
This is not conclusive as to a Hebrew original; for the writer 
might have been a Jew translating and expressing his thoughts 
in Greek. 

Secondly, paronomasiz, or plays upon words, and proper 
names, which are lost in the Greek can frequently be restored 
by retranslation into Hebrew. Such plays on words are 
frequent throughout the Old Testament. But even the 
presence of these in a limited degree is possible in an original 
Greek work, if the author were a Jew and rendered into Greek 
the current etymologies of his people. But there is a third 
class of evidence, and, where this is found in an abundant 
degree, there can be no question as to the original being 
Hebrew. Thus, when we find, in the case of obscure or 
unintelligible passages, that the source of obscurity or unin- 
telligibleness in the Greek becomes clear on translation into 
Hebrew, we may with certainty conclude that our Greek text 
is a translation from the Hebrew. 

Before dealing with illustrations, I would first observe that 
there are two recensions of the Greek text. Sometimes these 
agree word for word through whole sentences and paragraphs. 
At times they disagree in a single word or phrase or entire 
paragraph. Now, in the case of such disagreements we find 
that sometimes one text is obviously right and the other 
corrupt, and that by retranslation of the two into Hebrew we 


1 The present writer hopes within the next twelve months to publish, 
through the Oxford University Press, a critical edition of the Greek text, with 
the supplementary evidence of the Armenian and Slavonic versions and of the 
Hebrew and Aramaic fragments; and also a translation and commentary, 
through Messrs A. & C. Black. 
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understand at once how the mistranslation in the one case 
arose: or again both may be corrupt, and retranslation enables 
us to discover the original text underlying the corruptions. 
I will now give some examples. First, in the Test. Reub. 
(iv. 1) Reuben says to his children, according to one recension : 
“Expend your energies on good works and on learning” 
epyous Kahois Kal ypdupacw); the second 
recension is here unintelligible: “ Expend your energies on 
works and departing in learning” ev Epyous Kai 
ev ypdupaocw). If we translate both into 
Hebrew we see that the difference between them arose from 
reading (=xadois) wrongly as (=xKal domhavdpevor), 
ze. ono. Again, in Test. Levi. vi. 10 all the versions agree in 
describing the Shechemites as “forcibly carrying off the wives 
of strangers and banishing them.” Now, the Hebrew word for 
“banish,” in, means also “to seduce to idolatry.” This suits 
the context. Again, in xiii. 5 we have the following couplet, 
according to the first recension: 


Do righteousness, my sons, on earth, 

That you may be made sound in heaven. 
For “may be made sound” the second recension has simply 
“may find.” But neither yields any right sense. When retrans- 
lated, their Hebrew equivalents show that.the true text, from 
which they each differ by a slight corruption, was probably : 


Do righteousness, my sons, on earth, 
That you may have treasure in heaven. 


In the Test. Jud. ii. 2 one recension reads: “I prepared it for 
my father and he ate”; the other: “I prepared food for my 
father.” The difference arose in Hebrew by the transposition 
of two letters. Again, in iii. 3 of the same Test. Judah says: 
“TI hurled a stone of sixty pounds and gave it to his horse and 
killed him.” Here “gave” (nn) is unintelligible, but its 
equivalent in Hebrew differs but slightly from a word ‘mins, 
which means “crushed,” or from ‘m7, which means “smote.” 


Thus, “I hurled a stone of sixty pounds and smote his horse 
and killed it.” 
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Sometimes the translation of the true text and likewise 
that of its corruption are embodied in the Greek, as occurs 
occasionally in the LXX. A single instance will suffice. In 
Test. Napt. vi. 2 we have the following peculiar statement: 
“ A ship came sailing along full of salt food without sailors.” 
Here “full of salt food” =m>p or no xbo, which is simply a 
corruption of n?p xb = “ without sailors.” 

I shall content myself with two more examples. In Test. 
Jud. xix. 2, Judah says, after his sin with Tamar: “ Had not the 
prayers of my father run, I should have died childless.” Here 
“had run” =1 5, corrupt for ww» =“had been accepted.” In 
Test. Dan i. 4, Dan declares: “I confess that in my heart ] 
rejoiced at the death of Joseph and I was glad that he was 
sold.” This, of course, is nonsense. The nonsense is due to 
the intrusion of a single letter in the Hebrew. When re- 
moved, the text runs: “I confess that I had resolved on the 
death of Joseph and that I was glad that he was sold.” 

From these and many such restorations of the text we 
conclude that the original of the Testaments was written in 
Hebrew. This conclusion is in harmony with the fact that 
the Testaments are a sister work of the Book of Jubilees, and 
belong in the main to the same school of thought. Now, 
Jubilees was written in Hebrew by a Pharisee in the latter 
half of the second century B.c. We shall presently see that 
the Testaments belong to the same period. 

The next point to which I would draw attention is that 
the book was written by a priest who was also a Pharisee ; 
for it emphasises the distinctive doctrines which marked off 
the Pharisees from the Sadducean party. 

Now that we have discovered that the Testaments were 
written in Hebrew by a Jew of the Pharisaic party, it will 
not be difficult to determine the date. Thus, Reuben (vi. 10, 
11) admonishes his sons: “ Draw ye near to Levi in humility 
of heart, that ye may receive the blessing from his mouth; 
. . . because the Lord hath chosen him to be king over 
all the nation.” Here a high priest who is also king is re- 
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ferred to. Such a combination of offices naturally makes us 
think of the Maccabean priest-kings of the second century B.c. 
Moreover, the possibility of doubting this reference is excluded 
by the words that immediately follow: “And bow down 
before his seed ; for on our behalf it shall die for you in wars 
visible and invisible.” And again, in Test. Sim. v. 5: “ Levi 
shall wage the wars of the Lord.” Thus the high priest is not 
only high priest and civil ruler, but also a warrior. That the 
Maccabean priest-princes are here designed cannot be reason- 
ably doubted. But if we pursue the references on this subject, 
further marks and tokens of this priestly dynasty come to light. 
Thus, it is said that this priesthood shall be called by a “ new 
name” (Test. Lev. viii. 14). Now, the Maccabean high priests 
were the first Jewish priests to assume the title “priests of 
the Most High God.” This title, anciently borne by Mel- 
chizedek (Gen. xiv. 18), was revived by the new holders of the 
high priesthood, when they displaced the Zadokite priesthood, 
the legitimate holders of the office. This title is found in 
Josephus, the Talmud, the Book of Jubilees, and the Assump- 
tion of Moses. A kindred title of the same significance 
appears also in the 110th Psalm, where the priest-king, taken 
by a growing number of expositors to be Simon the Maccabee, 
is addressed as a priest for ever after the order of Melchizedek. 
In due accord with this, our text (Test. Lev. viii. 14) declares 
that this new name should mark a new priesthood. 

These statements could be made of any of the Maccabean 
priest-kings in the latter half of the second century B.c., all 
of whom were pure in life, noble in character, and pre-eminent 
for their extraordinary gifts as high priests, civil rulers, and 
military commanders. ‘To this new high priesthood, after deep 
misgivings on account of the break in the succession of the 
high priesthood, the Pharisees attached themselves, and re- 
mained the steadfast supporters of the Maccabees till nearly 
the close of the second century B.c., when the Maccabees joined 
the Sadducean party and became the active oppressors of the 


Pharisees. Of these Maccabees—the Maccabees of the first 
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century B.c.—it would be hard to speak in fitting terms. They 
were the basest of men. Their infamy is painted in lurid 
colours by contemporary writers. Indeed, it chances that some 
of the interpolated sections in the Testaments contain a bitter 
invective against these degenerate scions of a great stock. 
Thus, in Test. Lev. xiv. 5 we read: “The offerings of the 
Lord shall ye rob, and from His portion shall ye steal, and 
before sacrificing to the Lord ye shall take the choicest parts 
and eat them contemptuously with harlots.” Josephus re- 
counts this very fact of Alexander Jannzus. 

From the above facts we see that our book, written as it 
was by a Pharisaic upholder of the Maccabees, must have been 
written some time between 153, when the office of the high 
priest was first assumed by Jonathan the Maccabee, and the 
closing years of the second century B.c., when the Maccabees 
abandoned the Pharisaic party and became Sadducees. But 
we can determine the date between closer limits. To one of 
the Maccabean high priests of this period prophetic gifts are 
assigned by our text (Test. Lev. viii. 15), in conjunction with 
the functions of kingship and priesthood. Now, in all Jewish 
history, from Moses to the Christian era, the triple offices of 
prophet, priest, and king were ascribed only to one man, i.e. 
John Hyrcanus. Josephus, both in his Antiquities and his 
Wars of the Jews, dwells on Hyrcanus’ uniqueness in history 
in this respect. Even the Talmud acknowledges his prophetic 
gifts. Seeing, therefore, that the Testaments refer to John 
Hyrcanus, we conclude that they must have been written 
between 137 and 105 B.c. The discovery of the true date of 
the Testaments has transformed this work from being a mere 
literary curiosity of the second century a.D. into an historical 
document of first-class importance of the second century B.c. 

The discussion of the date has brought before our notice a 
most remarkable though temporary revolution in Jewish belief. 
In studying the works of the second century B.c., the reader 
is struck by the all but entire absence of the figure of the 
Messiah descended from Judah. When this hope is expressed 
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it is practically without significance, and its belated appear- 
ances seem due mainly to literary reminiscence. And yet 
this century is far from being wanting in descriptions of the 
Messianic king; but his descent is no longer traced to Judah 
but to Levi. This expectation finds emphatic expression in 
the Testaments. How can such a novel expectation have 
arisen, an expectation so much at variance with all past 
prophecy? There can hardly be a doubt that it was owing 
to the descent of the great Maccabean family from Levi. 
Around the various members of that family everything that 
is noble and memorable in the Jewish history of the second 
century revolves. Is it a matter of wonder, therefore, that 
the zealous Jews, who were looking for the speedy advent of 
the kingdom of God, thought that this kingdom was to be 
introduced by the Maccabees, or even that the Messiah himself 
was to spring from that family? I cannot pursue this subject 
further here than to quote from the Testaments one of their 
noble Messianic hymns, the subject of which is the great 
Maccabean prince, John Hyrcanus, celebrated. in Jewish 
history as at once prophet, priest, and king (Test. Lev. xviii.) : 

1. And after their punishment shall have come from the Lord the priest- 

hood shall fail. 


2. Then will the Lord raise up a new Priest, 
And to him all the words of the Lord shall be revealed ; 
And he shall execute a righteous judgment upon earth for a multitude 
of days. 


3. And his star shall arise in heaven as of a king, 
Lighting up the light of knowledge as the sun the day, 
And he shall be magnified in the world. 


4. He shall shine forth as the sun on the earth, 
And shall remove all darkness from under heaven, 
And there shall be peace in all the earth. 


5. The heavens shall exult in his days, “a 
And the earth shall rejoice because of him, 
And the angels of the glory of the presence of the Lord shall be glad 
in him. 
6. The heavens shall be opened, 
And from the temple of glory shall come upon him sanctification 
With the Father’s voice, as from Abraham to Isaac. 
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7. And the glory of the Most High shall be uttered over him, 
And the spirit of understanding and of sanctification shall rest upon him. 


8. He shall entrust the majesty of the Lord to his sons in truth for 
evermore ; 
And there shall none succeed him for all generations, even for ever. 


9. And in his priesthood shall sin come to an end, 
And the lawless shall cease to do evil. 


10. And he shall open the gates of paradise, 
And shall remove the threatening sword against Adam. 


11. And he shall give to the saints to eat of the tree of life 
And the spirit of holiness shall be on them. 


12. And Beliar shall be bound by him, 
And he shall give power to his children to tread upon the evil spirits. 


13, And the Lord shall rejoice in His children, 
And the Lord shall be well pleased in His beloved for ever. 


14. Then shall Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob exult, 
And I will be glad, and all the saints shall clothe themselves with joy. 

I will now deal shortly with three points: (i.) The use of 
the Testaments as a handbook of morals in the Jewish Church ; 
(ii.) The influence of the Testaments on the New Testament ; 
(ili.) Some prominent features of their ethical teaching. 

(i.) The Testaments consist mainly of haggada, that is, of 
tales and homilies of an ethical character, in which Biblical 
stories are expanded and embellished. The Testaments are 
essentially an haggadic work, and treat from an edifying and 
homiletical standpoint the chief incidents in the lives of the 
sons of Jacob. Thus, for instance, in three of the Testaments 
the duty of chastity is enforced in connection with the stories 
of Joseph, Reuben, and Judah. Reuben and Judah tell at 
length the stories of their fall and make full confession, not 
seeking in aught to extenuate their guilt ; while Joseph narrates 
his temptations, but withal with so much unnecessary detail, 
and such a note of self-righteousness, that we cannot regard 
this amplification of the canonical record as anything but a 
failure. Now, I have drawn attention to these incidents 
because there are excellent grounds, as Kohler has pointed out, 
for believing that these very narratives in the Testaments are 
referred to in the Talmud (Sotah 7, Jer. Sota i. 16), which 
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directs that the president of the high court of justice, when 
trying a woman suspected of unchastity, should urge on her 
the duty of confession, and recite to her “words of the 
haggada, historical facts which occur in the early writings, as 
the story of Reuben regarding Bilhah and of Judah regarding 
Tamar.” The interest of such a fact it is needless to urge. 

(ii.) We now turn to their influence on New Testament 
writings. So long as the Testaments were regarded as a work 
of the second century a.D., their numerous coincidences with 
the diction of the New Testament were merely interpreted as 
due to their dependence on the New Testament. But when the 
chronological relations of these two books are reversed, the ques- 
tion at once becomes of no little importance. From a com- 
parison of the Testaments with the New Testament, it becomes 
manifest that the former were known and used by several of 
the New Testament writers. In the short space at my disposal 
for this question, I can give you only the more obvious points 
of connection, and I shall confine myself mainly to those where 
the likeness is not only one of thought but of diction as well. 

My first examples will be drawn from the Pauline Epistles. 
First of all, there is the well-known passage in 1 Thess. ii. 16: 
“Wrath hath come upon them to the uttermost,” which is a 
word-for-word quotation from the Test. Lev. vi. 10. Next, 
Romans xii. 21, ‘Overcome evil with good,” is the equivalent 
of Test. Benj. iv. 3, “By doing good: he overcomes the 
evil.” With Rom. xii. 19, “ Avenge not yourselves, but leave 
room for God’s wrath,” compare Test. Gad. vi. 7, “ Forgive 
him ... and leave vengeance to God.” With 2 Cor. vii. 
10, “Godly sorrow worketh repentance unto salvation,” com- 
pare Test. Gad v. 7, “A true godly sorrow . . . leadeth the 
mind to salvation.” With 1 Tim. ii. 5, “One mediator between 
God and man, the man Christ Jesus,” compare Test. Dan vi. 
2, where Michael is described as the angel “who intercedeth 
for Israel, the mediator between God and man.” With Eph. 
v. 6, “ Let no man beguile you with vain words,” compare 
Test. Naph. iii. 1, “ Beguile not your souls through vain words.” 
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With 1 Cor. vii. 5, “ Defraud ye not one the other, except it be 
with consent for a season, that ye may give yourselves unto 
prayer,” compare Test. Naph. viii. 8, “ There is a season for a man 
to be with his wife, and there is a season to abstain with a view 
to prayer.” With 2 Cor. vi. 14, 15, “ What communion hath 
light with darkness, and what concord hath Christ with Beliar,” 
compare Test. Lev. xix. 1, “Choose for yourselves light or 
darkness, the law of the Lord or the works of Beliar.” With 
Phil. ii. 15, “ Ye are seen as lights in the world,” compare Test. 
Lev. xiv. 3, “ Ye are the lights of Israel.” 

The following Pauline phrases are found also in the 
Testaments: “the God of peace,” “the spirit of holiness,” 
“singleness of heart,” etc. 

From the above evidence, which is not exhaustive, we 
conclude that St Paul knew and used the Testaments. 

St James may have used the Testaments. Thus, with 
James i. 15, “ Lust when it is conceived,” compare Test. Benj. 
vii. 2, “The mind conceiveth through Belial.” With iii. 10, 
“Out of the same mouth cometh blessing and cursing,” compare 
Test. Benj. vi. 5, “The good mind hath not two tongues of 
blessing and cursing.” With iv. 7, “ Resist the devil and he will 
flee from you,” compare Test. Sim. iii. 5, “ If one flees unto the 
Lord the evil spirit runneth away from him,” or Test. Iss. vii. 7, 
* Do these things and every spirit of Beliar will flee from you.” 

With 2 Peter ii. 3, “with feigned words,” compare Test. 
Reub. iii. 5, “feigning words”; with ii. 4, “reserved unto 
judgment,” compare Test. Reub. v. 5, “reserved unto eternal 
judgment”; with iii. 20, “defilements of the world,” compare 
Test. Benj. viii. 3, “ defilements of the earth.” With Rev. vi. 1, 
“a door opened in heaven,” compare Lev. v. 1, “he opened me 
the doors of heaven”; with Rev. ii. 7, “To him that overcometh 
will I give to eat of the tree of life,” compare Test. Lev. xviii. 
12, “ And he shall give to the saints to eat of the tree of life.” 

The Fourth Gospel has drawn upon our text in one 
notable passage. ‘Thus, we can hardly help concluding that 
the famous words, “the true light that lighteth every man” 
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(i. 9), are based on Test. Lev. xiii. 4, “the light of the law 
that was given to lighten every man.” We might observe 
that even the designation of Christ as “the Lamb of God ” 
is not without a parallel in Test. Joseph xix. 3, where the 
Messiah is called a lamb, or a lamb without spot. In the 
latter passage, however, the associations of the word are quite 
different from those in the Gospel. From St Luke x. 19 might 
be adduced the following remarkable parallel: “ Behold, I have 
given you power to tread upon serpents . . . and all the power 
of the enemy.” With this compare Test. Lev. xviii. 3, “ He 
shall give power to his children to tread upon the evil spirits.” 
Again, with ii. 19, “ Mary kept all these things, pondering 
them in her heart,” compare Test. Levi vi. 2, where, after 
seeing a vision, Levi says: “ And I kept these things in my 
heart,” and after a second vision, in viii. 19, ““ And I concealed 
this in my heart and told it to no man.” With the last clause 
we might compare Luke ix. 36, “ And they told no man in 
those days any of the things which they had seen.” 

Turning now to St Matthew, we find one or two remarkable 
parallels, and these parallels occur in the words of our Lord. 
With Matt. vi. 19, 20, “ Lay not up for yourselves treasures 
on earth, . . but lay up your treasures in heaven,” compare 
Test. Lev. xiii. 5: 


Do righteousness, my children, on earth, 

That you may have treasure in heaven. 
With both passages we might compare the words which the 
Talmud assigns to a Gentile king who lived about 10 a.p.: 
‘My fathers laid up their treasures on earth: I lay them up 
in heaven.” In Matt. vi. 22 it is said, “If thine eye be single 
thy whole body is full of light.” In Test. Iss. iii. 4 Issachar 
declares, “I slandered none, I hated none as I walked in 
singleness of eye.” 

I shall conclude this section by showing that the great 
doctrine of forgiveness as taught by our Lord was in part the 
same with and in part a development of that taught in the 
Test. Gad vi. 3-7, which runs as follows: “Love ye one 
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another from the heart, and if a man sin against thee, cast forth 
the poison of hatred and speak peaceably to him, and retain 
not guile in thy soul. And if he admit his offence and repent, 
forgive him.” With this let us compare Luke xvii. 3, “If 
thy brother sin, rebuke him: and if he repent, forgive him”; 
and Matt. xviii. 15, “If thy brother sin against thee, go show 
him his fault between thee and him alone: if he hear thee, thou 
hast gained thy brother.” So far the parallel is perfect in 
thought, and so close in diction that it is hard to suppose our 
Lord to have been unacquainted with our text. For the mean- 
ing of forgiveness in both cases is the highest and noblest 
known to us—namely, the restoring the offender to communion 
with us, which he had forfeited through his offence. This is the 
essence of the doctrine of divine forgiveness—God’s restoration 
of us to communion with Him—a communion from which our 
sin had exiled us. I confess that until I had studied this 
passage in the Testaments I had regarded our Lord’s teaching 
in this matter as unique. 

But though our author regards forgiveness in the full 
sense as restoration to communion, he is well aware that 
this is often impossible. Thus forgiveness comes often to 
be synonymous with banishing the personal feeling of resent- 
ment which arises within us when we suffer a wrong, and 
which, if indulged, leads to hate. And again, “If a man 
seek to injure you, do him a good turn and pray to God 
for him, and so the evil will be removed from your heart.” 
And again (vi. 7), “ But if a man persists in his wrongdoing, 
even so forgive him from the heart, and leave to God the 
avenging.” We thus see that our author had not only risen 
above the vulgar error of identifying forgiveness with the 
remission of penalties, but that he had come to distinguish 
between the different forms that true forgiveness essentially 
assumes in certain cases. 

From the Testaments’ doctrine of forgiveness, we naturally 
pass to their teaching on other ethical questions. But we can 
only touch on a few of these scattered utterances. 
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(iii.) Their warnings against hatred are very emphatic. 
“ Hatred is an evil thing, for it constantly mates with lying” 
(Test. Gad v.1) “It is blind also: no wrathful man can truly 
discern any person” (Test. Dan ii. 2). The duty of self- 
mastery is inculcated: “If any man speak against you, do 
not be moved to anger: if you are commended as good 
men, do not be uplifted. Do not be carried away either 
by self-complacency or dissatisfaction” (Test. Dan iv. 8). 
Envy is to be overcome, for it is (Test. Sim. iii. 2) apt to 
dominate the whole mind of man. It suffers him neither 
to eat nor to drink nor to do any good thing. So long 
as he that is envied flourishes, he that envies him pines 
away. Deliverance from envy comes from the fear of God. 
Thereby a man’s mind is relieved of its burden, and he can 
sympathise with him whom he envied, and join hands with 
his well-wishers. Envy is provoked by the prosperity of 
others. Wherefore, exhorts our teacher here, “if a man is 
prospered beyond you, do not be grieved, but pray for him 
that his prosperity may be perfected ” (Test. Gad vii. 1). 

I may fitly close our short study of this work with its 
noble glorification of wisdom (Levi xiii. 8 sqq.) : 


3. Everyone that knoweth the law of God shall be honoured 
And shall not be a stranger whithersoever he goeth. 


4, Yea, many friends shall he gain more than his parents, 
And many men shall desire to serve him 
And to hear the law from his mouth. 


7. Get wisdom with diligence in the fear of the Lord: 
For though there be a leading into captivity 
And cities and lands be destroyed 
And gold and silver and every possession perish, 
The wisdom of the wise can nothing despoil him of, 
Save the blindness of ungodliness and the callousness that comes of sin. 


8. For even among his enemies shall wisdom be a glory to him, 
And in a strange country it shall be a fatherland, 
And in the midst of personal foes shall prove a friend, 


R. H. CHARLES. 
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THE HISTORICAL JESUS AND THE 
CHRIST OF EXPERIENCE. 


“ROMANUS.” 


I. THE simple Christian and the religious philosopher, or, to 
revert to an earlier terminology, the Pistic and the Gnostic, 
are alike apt to overlook the part played by the imagination 
in belief. The one leaves out of account the fact that 
conceptions which are identical in our mind are so often by 
association rather than coincidence; the other, dealing with 
these conceptions in the abstract, forgets that, while abstract 
for thought, their existence is conditioned and concrete; and 
is surprised to find that his speculations are suspect in the eyes 
of the community, which regards them as a danger to faith. 
“Novelty is often error to those who are unprepared for it, 
from the refraction with which it enters into their conceptions,” 
says Cardinal Newman. Nor is it only in the older Churches 
that such misgivings are entertained. An eminent Scottish 
divine, Dr John Ker, while confident of the ultimate, looked 
with anxiety to the near future of religion. “I dread the 
middle passage: ‘they feared, as they entered in the cloud.’” 
The results of the critical study of the Old Testament have 
been to a great extent assimilated by the Churches. They 
are felt, on the one hand, to be inevitable; and, on the other, 
the subject-matter with which they deal is remote. With the 
New Testament it is otherwise. Here the critical position, 
in fact equally inevitable, is resisted, because it is held to be 


incompatible with Christian belief. It is a true instinct which 
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leads the Christian community to reject conclusions, however 
plausible, which make faith impossible; for faith is a faculty 
which, like a natural appetite, postulates its object; though 
this object may be, and often is, other than we conceive it. 
But it is an equally true instinct which leads the student to 
refuse to play fast and loose with fact in the interest of theory. 
No fact, he knows, is at variance with another fact; the 
universe is large enough to contain and justify them all. 

A fear exists in many quarters that the criticism to which 
the Gospel narrative has been subjected should obscure, on 
the one hand, the figure of the historical Jesus, and, on the 
other, the relation in which this figure stands to the Christ of 
religious experience. The two questions are distinct, and 
should be kept apart. The testimony of the Gospels to their 
central Figure is one thing; the relation of this Figure to the 
Christ of Christian experience another ; and the difficulty of de- 
fining this relation is not appreciably affected by the greater or 
less clearness with which the Jesus of history is conceived. The 
oldest of the creeds marks at once the distinction between and 
the oneness of the conceptions: and in Jesus Christ—here we 
have the historical—His only Son our Lord—here the religious 
Christ. The one belongs to external, the other to internal 
experience. With regard to the latter, the existence of its 
object cannot be assumed; nor, supposing it to exist, can its 
relation to the Jesus of the Synoptics be inferred from history. 
Spiritual things are compared with spiritual, and spiritually 
discerned. 

The original bridge between the two notions was the 
conviction borne in upon the disciples that the Jesus who had 
died on Calvary was not, and could not be, dead. This, 
rather than its symbol, the empty grave, was the assurance of 
the first Easter. 

* Mors et vita duello conflixere mirando : 
Dux vite mortuus regnat vivus.” 
Seen in this new perspective, life and death were no longer 
contradictories. The hard and fast line between*them was 
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replaced by a borderland which, partaking of each, was 
neither: it was, as you viewed it, luminous shadow or shadowed 
light. Here faith begins. Seek it, O artist, O thinker, O 
Christian! for it is the home of beauty, of reality, of life. 
We too, if we will, may attain to this conviction. The 
consciousness of Christ is the other side of our self-conscious- 
ness: and now as of old, in the sacred page as in His visible 
ministry, Jesus elicits from those who approach Him the 
confession, “ Thou art the Christ, the Son of the Living God.” 
Till we can unite these positions, the two Christs, the historical 
and the experienced, are separate forms, each losing something 
of His significance. When we have done so, they are one: 
before and behind us the horizon opens; “the veil is done 
away in Christ.” 

In Was wissen wir von Jesus? Professor Bousset sums 
up concisely the bearing of New Testament criticism on our 
knowledge of the Founder of Christianity. In form an 
answer to Kalthoft’s paradoxical, if brilliant, Entstehung des 
Christentums—an attempt to account for Christianity without 
Jesus—the book possesses positive as well as negative value. 
It meets Kalthoff’s hypothesis less by direct refutation than 
by placing the facts in their proper light and setting; so 
placed they speak for themselves. It is natural that the 
question should be asked. The Christian reads the Gospels 
from the standpoint of Christianity, and not only of Christianity, 
but of the Christianity of his particular place and time. As 
long as he confines himself to this standpoint no great 
difficulties arise. 

“ Hic liber est in quo querit sua dogmata quisque ; 
Invenit et pariter dogmata quisque sua.” 

It is inevitable, however, that he should go beyond it; the 
standpoint in question, indeed, by inner necessity passes over 
into its other. To complain of this is to complain of the 
order of things of which we form part, and in which we find 
ourselves; as well complain of the law of gravitation, or of 
our inability to fly. Study and reflection reveal contradictions 
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and lacune in the narrative; in vain do we endeavour to 
reconcile the several accounts of the institution of the 
Eucharist or of the date of the Passion, the various versions 
of the Beatitudes or of the Lord’s Prayer. The questions 
suggested, but left unanswered, are many. Why did Jesus 
conceal His Messianic mission? Why did He go up to 
Jerusalem? Why did Judas betray Him? Why was He 
condemned? Again, His sayings are known to us only in a 
translation; the Aramaic original is lost. Above all, the 
idea of compiling a biography was foreign to the Evangelists, 
even to the Synoptics; their purpose was to proclaim the 
Gospel, not to reproduce the life, of Christ. There is no 
attempt at a chronology; St Mark, whose Gospel represents 
the earliest narrative, written or unwritten, gives us the 
scantiest and most fragmentary accounts of the surroundings 
of Jesus, His home, His parents, His time. The Logia are, 
as they stand, the creation of the Christian community ; a 
structure raised by Christians on the foundation of certain 
sayings attributed by tradition to Christ. Hence an open 
door for interpretation, paraphrase, tendency-writing. ‘“ Der 
Glaube ist der Feind der Geschichte.” Not only do the 
genuine sayings of Jesus lose their Augensblickscharakter, 
by being taken out of their environment and stereotyped, but 
the authenticity of the whole becomes doubtful; He is 
reported as saying what it was thought fitting that He should 
say, not what He actually said. 

Such difficulties, formidable as they may appear, assume 
sufficiently modest proportions when faced. They proceed 
mainly from a wrong orientation. Once rid ourselves of the 
idea that the Evangelists intended to give us what we under- 
stand by history, that they reported the sayings of Jesus 
verbatim, like a shorthand writer, and the position is changed. 
It is not the position which we thought we occupied, but it is 
adequate to our needs, and—what the former was not—im- 
pregnable. The record, considered as a record, is imperfect ; 
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only answer open to us is, I do not know. But knowledge as 
such is not our part; and, for the rest, criticism heals the 
wounds which it has inflicted. If it opens our eyes to the strata 
of tradition which lie between us and the historical Jesus, it also 
enables us to penetrate them, and touch the underlying fact. 
In passages—such, e.g., as Matt. xvi. 23, xxiv. 86; Mark iii. 
21, 31-85, x. 18; John xiv. 28—which on the face of them 
run counter to later belief we light upon the granite of history. 
The words of the Saviour stand out unmistakably from the 
didactic setting in which they are embedded, and reveal 
Him. The wonders of His divine life, remaining indeed 
wonders, become credible when subjected to an analysis 
which separates alloy from pure metal, report from reality, 
form from fact. Nor, searching as it is, is this analysis 
arbitrary; “we ”—not the individual apart, but now, as of 
old, the Christian community—* we have the mind of Christ.” 
Let us gather up the fragments that remain; they will suffice 
us. “Jérusalem est sortie plus brillante et plus belle du 
travail en apparence destructeur de la science moderne. Les 
pieux récits dont on a bercé notre enfance sont devenus, 
grace 4 une saine interprétation, de hautes vérités: et c’est 
& nous qui voyons Israél dans sa reélle beauté, c’est & nous 
autres critiques qu'il appartient vraiement de dire—‘ Stantes 
erant pedes nostri in atriis tuis, Jerusalem.” 

II. To pass from the Synoptics and the Acts to the 
Epistles of St Paul, or the Pauline and Joannine writings, is 
to enter another hemisphere; new constellations have risen 
on the horizon, the old have disappeared. The central fact is 
no longer the message but the Person of Jesus; His relation 
to the Father; His cosmological significance; the mysterious 
efficacy of His death. Theology has taken the place of faith ; 
philosophy of religion that of the Gospel; Christology, 
soteriology, anthropology have come in upon us like a flood. 
The transition was inevitable. The facts of consciousness, 
in themselves immediate, come before us in the time-and- 
place setting provided by our environment. They transcend 
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this setting, but they are conditioned by it: “the Divine 
Light never descends unclothed.” The consciousness of Jesus 
and of the first generation of Palestinian believers was 
Messianic ; the belief in the Parousia was the nearest approach 
to a dogma in the Apostolic community. With new con- 
ditions and surroundings a new setting came, and it is a 
testimony to the fidelity of the Synoptic writters that the 
traces of this setting are so scanty, that the distinction 
between the new and the old is so marked. Profound must 
have been the impression left on the community by the 
Person of Jesus to account for this; for the idea of historical 
accuracy was foreign, as has been said, to the Evangelists. 
The extension of Christianity among the Jews of the Diaspora 
gave rise to theology; the breakdown of the belief in the 
Parousia to the organisation of the community into a Church. 
The religious experience of the Galilean peasants who had 
lived under the influence of the immediate presence of Jesus 
had been cast in moulds inadequate to that of later Christians 
—men less simple, less direct, further from the Person of the 
Master, in contact with the larger world. This found 
expression in forms borrowed from Greek speculation and 
Alexandrian theosophy—forms now outworn, but then living 
and vigorous. The Logos theory, the conception of Christ’s 
pre-existence, of the relation of His Essence to that of the 
Father, of His union with a particular human nature, of the 
manner in which this union was effected, of His marvellous 
entry into and departure from the world—all this was new; 
the original followers of Jesus would have recognised neither 
the formula nor the thought. But, as applied to dogma, true 
and false are unmeaning epithets ; dogma is, rather, a suitable 
or an unsuitable vehicle of the idea—and this idea, varying 
as is its setting, is the same yesterday and to-day and for ever: 
the manifestation of God in Christ. 

“God was in Christ reconciling the world unto Himself.” 
That this was so is, from the nature of the case, incapable of 
logical proof or disproof: the proposition in so far as it can be 
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proved, in a larger sense of the word, must prove itself. “I 
believe in God as long as you do not prove Him to me,” said 
a philosopher ; the so-called Evidences of Christianity, at least 
in our time, tend rather to disbelief than to belief. A spiritual 
religion, Christianity cannot with impunity take other than 
spiritual ground : to fall back upon the letter is to break with 
the law of its being; this is, having “ begun in the Spirit,” 
to be “ perfected in the flesh.” With the best intention, that 
of making faith accessible, theologians have resolved Chris- 
tianity into a series of propositions deduced one from another, 
each fitted into its proper place as in a puzzle, and furnished 
with its appropriate proof. Vain effort! The letter killeth; 
the words of Jesus are spirit and life. We cannot make faith 
easier than He has made it; the attempt to do so recoils 
upon us: it is “ another Gospel, which is not another,” a turn- 
ing back to the “ weak and beggarly elements” to which, by 
some evil fascination, men desire “to be in bondage over 
again.” The faith that saves is an experience, not the con- 
clusion of a syllogism. But it is an experience not of an elect 
few, but of mankind. In measure, in intensity, it differs: 
“there are diversities of gifts.” But none is excluded, none 
can exclude himself, from the common heritage: the light 
‘‘lighteth every man coming into the world,” 

It is scarcely an exaggeration to say that the history of 
Christianity is the history of a long, though happily only 
partially successful, endeavour to get away from the teaching 
of Christ. The little company of believers, men full of the 
Spirit, waiting for the daily expected coming of the Lord, 
became a World-Church, stereotyped and self-sufficing ; a net 
containing good and bad alike. Hence a certain arrest of 
life-process. The liquid fire cooled down and crystallised, the 
water of life congealed. But it was a winter frost, not a 
glacial epoch ; beneath the lava crust the fires burned as ever, 
under the ice the river ran. Nor may we condemn un- 
reservedly the limitations, permitted or self-imposed, by which 
the free working of the Spirit was hindered : a lesser evil may 
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be a relative good. ‘There is scarcely a heresy that cannot 
justify itself by an appeal to antiquity. The inference is not 
that the appeal to antiquity is mischievous, but that it is an 
insufficient reason for separation from the community, which is 
guided by other than antiquarian considerations. In vain do 
we look for Catholicism, hierarchical, sacramental, dogmatic, in 
the Gospels or in the first age of Christianity ; it is not there. 
It is growth, though a very early growth, not the original; a 
growth produced by the change, the greatest and most far- 
reaching that the Church has experienced in her long history, 
from the Christianity of the Apostolic to that of the post- 
Apostolic age. This is not to say that the change was 
arbitrary, or that the system as it stands has no claim upon 
us. The English laws of to-day are not those of the 
Confessor; but it is the former, not the latter, that are in 
possession, and to which our obedience is due. Again, in judg- 
ing the formulas of the past we have to consider them not 
as abstract, not as they appear to the average man, ill-informed 
and loosely thinking, of to-day; but as concrete, in. the light 
of the circumstances under which they were framed, and in 
relation to their opposites. Thus the focus is changed, and 
the burden of subscription lightened, whether the document 
to which assent is demanded be the Westminster Confession, 
the Thirty-nine Articles, or the Creed of Pius IV. The 
Nicene watchword, e.g., has ceased to have an obvious meaning 
for us; we no longer think in the manner that it presupposes. 
But the fourth century was not the twentieth. The Arian 
formula, more consistent with primitive usage and even belief 
than the Athanasian, would have passed over too easily into the 
Wiros avOpwios negation: the self-identity of Christian teaching 
was preserved by change. So, to go further back, St Paul 
with a touch of scorn answers the cavils of smaller men who 
appealed against the liberty of the Gospel to the example and 
the words of Christ (2 Corinthians v. 16-17). There is a faith 
in the past which is infidelity to the present. ‘“ Alexandrin- 
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Kraft in sich fihlt, sich offen zum Werdenden zu bekennen, 
und den schaffenden Geisten der Zeit zu vermihlen.” 

The error lay not in the change, but in the stereotyping of 
the change: “one good custom” may “corrupt the world.” 
« All that turned into abuse was at first successful and con- 
venient, and met some need,” says Bishop Creighton (Life, ii. 
62), speaking of medieval corruptions. “What was done for 
practical utility became a basis of speculative ingenuity.” The 
penitential system of the early Church was an improvement 
on the harsher discipline of the first age which Novatian would 
have perpetuated, but it became an anachronism, a narrowing 
of the Gospel, and passed away. Roman was an improvement 
on Byzantine Christianity; yet Rome, unchanging as she 
boasts herself, is changing and will change. It is survival, not 
change, that is hurtful; but this bondage to the past is of our 
own making; the Gospel is free. Once, | no doubt, dogma 
was a help to faith; now, for many, it has become a hindrance, 
a mist falling between us and the sun. Scholastic formulas 
are often stones of stumbling. Or, like the graveclothes of 
Lazarus, they cramp and fetter: “loose him, and let him go.” 
It is probable, to go back to the question of evidences, that in 
their time the arguments of the Apologists, the dialectic of 
the Schoolmen, and the “proofs” of later evidential writers 
were aids to conviction. They did not bestow faith—only 
God can do this—but they removed obstacles to faith. Now, 
for many of us, they create these obstacles. If so, let us leave 
them behind us, fixing our eyes on that which is loftier, 
diviner, than they. But to, pass beyond the symbol is not to 
lose hold on the thing symbolised. If theologians, smitten 
with the disease of system, have taken shadow for substance, 
we need not, because we see that it is shadow and shadow 
only, forget that there is no shadow without substance: this 
remains, picture it to ourselves as we will. “Oh! comme 
nous nous torturons l’esprit 4 plaisir en cherchant dans ces 
grandes choses le petit équilibre logique ov s’ajustent pro- 
visoirement nos petites idées!” 
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III. The position which resolves faith in Christ into a fact 
of internal experience will be met by the question, How is 
this experience related to that realised in the non-Christian 
religions, or in religious consciousness untouched by creed ? 
The difference between the two, it may be answered, while 
not unimportant, is rather one of form than of substance. 
The former is contained potentially in the latter; the act of 
redemption is co-extensive with humanity; the Spirit of 
Christ is larger than the Churches of Christ. There are 
implicit as well as explicit Christians; the Christian religion, 
St Augustine well says, has been in the world from its 
beginning, though it has only been called Christian since the 
coming of Christ in the flesh. This is the significance of the 
cosmological Christ of St Paul, and of the Joannine Logos 
speculation: “the living God is the Saviour of all men, 
specially "—not solely—* of them that believe.” Whether a 
man belongs to a Christian Church, or to which of the many 
Churches he belongs, is not necessarily indifferent, but a thing 
decided, generally speaking, by circumstances — time, place, 
heredity, temperament: men are led by many ways to 
one goal. 

The religious consciousness takes two distinct forms as it 
realises more vividly the nearness or the remoteness of God. 
In the one case it sees in Him a Father ; in the other a Judge: 
in the former it goes to Him direct, relying on a Father's love 
and the kinship of spirit with spirit; in the latter, conscious 
of offence, it fears an angry Deity, and seeks for mediation 
between itself and Him. Each standpoint has its strong and 
its weak points. The one, while discerning more truly the 
relation between God and man, is apt to make little of sin, 
and to be “ at ease in Zion”; the other, while reading human 
nature as it is more accurately, makes God in the likeness of 
man. It substitutes an arbitrary Dualism for the Divine 
harmony of the universe; and, forgetting the emphatic “I 
commanded it not, neither came it into my mind,” of the 
prophet (Jeremiah vii. 81), allies itself with evil shapes of 
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darkness as intermediaries between man and the God who “is 
not far from each one of us,” in whom “we live, and move, 
and are.” If Christianity, interpreted by theologians from 
St Paul to Luther, has leant to this misconception of God, it 
has at least replaced many mediators by One Mediator, a 
material by a spiritual sacrifice. Nor, one-sided as it is, is 
this interpretation of consciousness without its justification. 
Wernle speaks of the sense of sin in its acute form as a 
Krankheitssymptom; and the phrase, harsh and even repellent 
as it is, contains a truth. But if they that are whole need 
not a physician, the sick are the majority ; and the mission of 
religion is universal, the ministry of Christ is for all. 

The Gospel unites the two positions. The written record 
which contains it is regulative; it restrains at once the one- 
sidedness of piety and the extravagance of speculation. Hence 
its permanent value; it is a touchstone by which we dis- 
criminate the false in religion from the true. Proclaiming 
the nearness of God, it recognises the estrangement of man. 
By birth a son, he is in “a far country”; he must rise and go 
to the Father’s house. The conditions of return are easy ; the 
belief involved in it is simple and instinctive. “He that 
cometh unto God must believe that He is, and that He is a 
rewarder of them that seek Him.” To which may not the 
Church, taught by the Spirit, add the words placed by the 
author of the Fourth Gospel in the mouth of Jesus ?—“I am 
the way, the truth, and the life. No man cometh to the 
Father but by me.” 

“ROMANUS.” 
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THE RELIGION OF ROME—CLASSICAL 
AND CHRISTIAN. 


M. A. R. TUKER. 


Wuen we think of Rome as the cradle of more than one 
civilisation, we should also recollect that the Roman has 
matured two great religions: the religion of ancient Rome 
and the religion of Western Christendom. Not that we can 
think of the Roman as a religious people, in the sense in 
which the Asiatic has always been and remains to this day 
religious, the sense in which the Hebrew or the sense in which 
the Egyptian was religious. The Roman never had either 
the imaginative philosophy which produced the religion of 
Greece, nor the metaphysical mysticism which made the 
Hindu faiths. He had in fact in common with the Hebrew, 
whom he was so totally unlike, a complete absence of the 
metaphysical temper, of mysticism, of asceticism; and, like 
the Hebrew, he did not apply any richness of imagination to 
religion. What he had was a genius for bringing the other 
world to the support of this, and what he created was the con- 
ception of religion as piety to the State; and it is in this form 
that religion survives in the sympathies and the sentiment of 
the Roman people. In the pagan world this State was secular, 
in the Christian world this State is the Catholic Church; but 
in both cases the spiritual came to the support of the temporal 
—ancient Rome deified the State by making it the subject of 
the Roman piety; Christian Rome moulded religion into a 


citizenship, and the Church became a civitas. Civis romanus 
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sum, “I am a Roman citizen,” has never ceased to be the 
all-embracing formula of Roman orthodoxy. 

The original Roman theogony was Etruscan. Behind the 
veil were the three great gods, the shrouded gods, answering 
to the Jove, Juno, and Minerva (Menrva) of later times. 
Round them were their “Senate,” the twelve gods and 
goddesses known to the Romans as the Dii consentes; and 
everywhere was the great Latin cult of Vesta, the cult of the 
hearth. But when Rome was built its first king made of 
these elements the Roman religion: Numa, as a matter of 
fact, appears to have been the Roman Moses, and to have led 
his people forth, not to the worship of their one tribal god who 
was above all gods, God and Lord, the unique divine realisa- 
tion of the Hebrew people, to become the root of the 
monotheism of the Western world, but to the worship of a 
unit which made of the State the family, of the common- 
wealth the family’s hearth. It was, perhaps, his genius which 
made the Hearth-divinity preside over the little polity and 
confuse and identify for ever the pieties of the home with the 
pieties of citizenship. It is these two elements—the theo- 
logical unit of Judea and the political unit of Latium—which, 
meeting in Rome in the age of Claudius, created the religion 
of the West. Not once but twice had the Romans come and 
wrested the sceptre from Judea; under Titus, and again in 
the Roman organisation of Christianity venerunt Romani et 
tulerunt eorum locum et gentem. 

We see, then, that the Roman religion was never a 
great imaginative creation, but was always a great statecraft ; 
and that Roman religion began to be Roman statecraft when 
Numa identified the affections and the piety of the hearth 
with the affections and the piety of the respublica, and made 
the State the social unit. The original ingredients of Roman 
religion, however, had nothing to do with statecraft ; they were 
the ingredients of nature-worship, the ingredients brought by 
a pastoral people. At the source was a reverence for natural 
things ; and old Latin paganism had the peace which belongs 
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to the pastoral life, and to the religion which is founded on 
the careful observance of potent rites disturbed as yet by no 
speculative questionings. But it was not free of the gloom 
of nature-worship—the obverse side of nature-cult—fearful, 
suspicious, weighted with destiny, as one imagines the religion 
of Etruria to have been. It is much later in its history 
that Rome was captivated by Greek religion and transferred 
to its crude impersonal gods the brilliant divine personi- 
fications of an imaginative people. The Latin had never 
been familiar with his gods, perhaps because they always 
remained impersonal abstractions, gods who did not use 
human speech, but whose language was the lightning-bolt of 
Jupiter and the wave-lashing triad of Neptune. Into what 
had really always been impersonal, the Greek came infusing 
warm human life, making the gods speak the language of 
men, and inviting men to speak to them in their own tongue. 
Greek religion was subtler, more individual, freer, more joyous 
than Latin. The pious customs which constituted the earlier 
Latin religion had begotten a sense of obligation in the 
worshipper, but it was conscience as the response to an 
external stimulus; and the peace it brought was a formal 
peace, ex opere operato, not a peace brought home to the 
individual conscience face to face with the Divine. It is 
because conscience implies more of individualism than ever 
entered into Roman religion that Roman religion has always 
remained without it. It was only in the jaded period of the 
later empire that the Romans turned altogether from the 
simple, natural, large elements of the religion of their soil to 
the fantastic, emotional, and complex cults of Isis and Mithras. 
The simple religion of the field and the hearth, of natural 
law, of orderliness and decorum, of a piety provoking and 
sustaining a sense of what was owed to the gods, to the dead, 
to that State which incarnated the religion of the gods, fell 
away on the eve of Christianity before the foreign novelties of 
Greece and Egypt, better suited to the luxuriousness of mind 
and the growing introspection of a people who had undergone 
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the influence of Greek thought as something indeed always 
alien to their nature, yet necessary to their place in the world. 

When Peter’s successors planted a Judaic sect on the 
ruins of this paganism they had only to follow the genius of 
Numa’s religion in the creation of the Catholic Church—the 
civitas Dei. Here, we may feel, an essential element of the 
new religion—the idea of the kingdom of God—came 
naturally to supplant the older State religion; and the con- 
ception of the nation as a family was eminently germane to 
the fraternal maxims which grouped round the idea of the 
ecclesia. But as old Rome had not stopped to inquire con- 
cerning small things, so it had never penetrated to interior 
things, and the kingdom of God translated into the language 
of Rome lost in the process all its interior characters. What 
was delicate and subtle had never entered into Roman religion, 
but neither had what was petty, extravagant, or indecorous. 
Religion was no delicate aroma, but a concrete duty; not 
an individual choice, nor an individual necessity, nor an 
individual attraction, but a public rite, a public piety, a public 
decorum ; and these characteristics, as we shall see, inhere in 
Roman religion to-day. 

It is in its liturgy that the mind or, if one may call it so, 
the temperament of the Roman Church found an ample and 
worthy expression ; and it is in what it lacked as much as in 
what it put forward that the genius of the Roman rite is 
seen to differ entirely from that which presided at the making 
of the mass in every other part of Christendom. The effusion, 
the imagery, and the gracious parts added from Gaul, the 
mysticism of the Oriental, the philosophy of Greece, the 
Northern inwardness and intimacy, contributed nothing to it. 
Like Roman religion itself, it was not a creation of the imagina- 
tion or the intellect, nor the outcome of devotional sentiment ; 
it was the creation of the Christian polity clothing its religious 
data, its religious certitudes, in a becoming garment—giving 
them a form, expression, a public characterisation. If there 
was no effusion there was largeness; in place of tenderness 
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there was disengaged from the formal stately public act a 
perfect liberty of spirit. All through it was the public act 
itself which justified and consecrated, which was the sanction 
of the reality the criterion of the fitness of worship. Here, 
besides, sacramenta were not mere signs nor symbola mere 
figures—they were stately vehicles of universal realities, always 
and everywhere adequate, worthy, co-ordinating, effectual. 
Roman ritual was quite bare of those things which in England 
and France are thought ritualistic; its only ritual consisted 
in the so-called “ manual acts,” that is, in the things which had 
to be done; those very things which the Eastern Church 
removed from the sight of the congregation, creating “ritual ” 
as a superfluous symbolism to engage the attention of the 
people. But the Roman dealt in real things, not imagery ; 
nakedly setting forth his sancta in the dry light of a realism 
which had no reticence joined to a great reticence of the 
emotions. This was the temperament of all Roman religion, 
pagan and Christian, a persistent rejection of all that could 
be described as unctuous, a setting forth of worship as a great 
public piety which justified itself. Unlike the Greek whose 
god must be behind a curtain, the Roman required the divine 
to be recognised, always and everywhere, in the respublica, in 
the act which had public sanction, public. significance, public 
utility. The deacons come to the holy table bearing a cloth; 
one stands at one end and throws the roll across to the deacon 
at the other end; the oblations of the people are manipu- 
lated before the assembly ; the wine collected in small phials 
is poured into a large chalice, repoured into a bowl; the 
pontiff collects the oblation bread, so do the priests, while 
acolytes stand at the side holding cloths to receive it; and 
the same things, not rites but familiar usages, are repeated at 
the Communion, when bishop and deacons again pour, mix, 
distribute, wash and put away the holy things and the sacred 
vessels in the presence and with the assistance of the people 
of God. Here was nothing “ common or unclean” ; it was the 
wisdom of Roman ritual justified of her children. 
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It will be seen at once how widely different was such a 
conception of worship from that elaborated in the East or from 
that which we owe to the vague awe, the dreadful sense of 
mystery, of the middle age. If we compare the Roman basilica 
with a Greek or Gothic church this difference is immediately 
sensible. The former owed nothing to mystery, to dimness. 
The celebrant faced the people, as he still faces them in all true 
basilicas; he did not turn his back on them. No early 
building, indeed, was flooded with light while glazing was 
in a crude state and wind and weather had to be kept at bay ; 
but the Christian basilica was not darker than other buildings, 
there was no religious twilight. And as we see it to-day in 
Santa Sabina, Santa Maria in Cosmedin, Santa Maria in 
Domnica, SS. Nereo e Achilleo, Santa Maria Maggiore, or in 
the ruined basilicas of Santa Domitilla and San Stefano, so it 
was centuries ago—flooding the mysteries with what light there 
was because it was the church of a people who cared for no 
mysteries which could not bear the light. Nevertheless, the 
simple realism of the Roman ritual by no means meant, for him 
who could see, the absence of mysticity. Rather it recalled 
one to the suggestive and sane mysticity which inheres in all 
common things, in all common uses. Whether the somewhat 
rugged Roman, with his inattention to small matters and to 
the unobvious, saw the mysticity of the early Christian service 
and the early Christian basilica, may be doubted ; but though it 
is certain he had not set himself to create this mysticity it is 
equally certain that he could not banish it from his churches. 
Italian religion is not the same thing as Roman religion. 
Rome has not been “the most religious city in the world” 
because it felt religion more than those nations and provinces 
whose religious character differed so profoundly from its own, 
but because it was able to institute it on a scale as universal as 
its own imperialism. The Neapolitan has the superstition and 
poetry, the emotional impressionism, of the genuine South ; but 
such a repulsive scene as the peasant, upheld by his friends, 
licking his way to the altar along the filthy church floor, could 
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not be witnessed in Rome. It would be difficult to imagine 
a Roman wishing to be exorcised after putting his head into 
the English or American church to see the stained glass 
windows. The “Roman of Rome” leaves such things, to- 
gether with the swallowing of pious-text pills, to the un- 
restrained fervour of some of our English Catholics. The 
Roman has less religious passion and also much less abandon- 
ment to the external than the Southerner or even the English- 
man. Rome has had—with one illustrious exception— no 
great saints since the sixth century ; she has been evangelised 
by saintly visitors from Sweden, from Tuscany, from Siena, 
as the primitive Church had been edified by the itinerant 
Gospel visitors called “prophets.” From Lombardy, Venice 
and Umbria, from Parma, Ancona, Florence, Pisa, Naples 
and the Abruzzi—saints, seers, missioners, mystics, reformers, 
have brought her their message ; but the terrible proverb Roma 
veduta fede perduta records the impression she has often 
made on visitors less elect than these. Not Rome but Venice 
counts as the “devout city” of Italy, and the well-known story 
of the Jew who became a Christian on the ground that no 
religion could have survived Roman corruption unless it were 
divine, was told me in Rome by a prelate as an encouraging 
episode. 

It was said by Matthew Arnold that the Latin people 
never cared enough for Christianity to: reform it; they 
never thought it worth while, it is true, to break with the 
Church to find Christianity. The Italian, moreover, had none 
of the things which made the Puritan—not his fierce dogmatism, 
the Judaic strain of his piety, his dread of the external, his 
contentment with doctrinal formulas. Joined to an indubitable 
attachment to Catholicism—the magic of which inspired the 
art even of men who did not believe it—the Italian had also too 
keen an intuition of the real religious issues (as we understand 
them to-day) to exchange ecclesiastical tradition for Biblical 
dogmatism. Christianity was for him much more of a self-justi- 
fying religious tradition and much less of a dogmatism than 
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it was for the Protestant. The Christianity which the Italian 
would have liked was the Christianity of S. Francis, familiar, 
meek, tolerant, a genuine discipleship ; and it did not irk him 
to add to this the forms of Catholicism. Like the Reformers, 
the Italian of the sixteenth century knew little of Church 
history, but his instinct was on the side of reintegration rather 
than disintegration of the religious forces enshrining the Christian 
revelation. The earlier Italian religious movements were almost 
entirely, like that of the seraphic frate, on the side of informing 
historical Christianity with the new spirit of Christ. A great 
horror of the ways of Rome, never echoed by the Romans, did 
nevertheless penetrate religious Italy, and few people realise 
that it was among the Franciscans, not among the reformers, 
that papal Rome was first branded as the “ scarlet woman,” the 
unclean Babylon of the Apocalypse. 

Has Protestantism the evangelic marks which the Italian, 
consciously or unconsciously, lays down for Christianity ? 
And what chance would Protestantism have in Italy? It 
will bear repeating that the Puritan's definition of Christianity 
would never at any time have found acceptance with the 
Italian; he never could have cared for reform in doctrine 
and discipline which did not necessarily, did not primarily, 
involve a real evangelic reform. When one remembers 
how very little Protestantism was, in its inception, on the 
side of dogmatic freedom, and that it put a theological 
formula before all other matters of the law, one may admit 
that the Italian, though he did not reform, may yet 
have loved true Christianity. In the next place, the intense 
individualism of Protestant worship is distasteful to the Italian 
who, as we have already realised, does not ask or require that 
subordination of the society to the individual which religious 
subdivisions imply, and he would always be repelled by the 
phenomena of revivalism. It is instructive for us to realise 
that such things are stigmatised as “ buffoonery ” by the Italians, 
whose own elaborate ritual often appears to suggest that 
description to the Protestant. In the third place, he dislikes 
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the réclame of Protestantism, its self-advertisement, the distri- 
bution of tracts at church doors and in the public streets. To 
his mind no religion worthy of the name can have need of 
such support. The Sister of Charity and the frate indeed 
appear familiarly among them in their strange dress, not as 
they, yet part of themselves, reminding the people of the 
great ideals of their religion, tracts in their own persons but 
making no réclame. 

Indeed, the way in which all external expression is regarded 
by the Italian differs radically from the way in which it 
presents itself to the Anglo-Saxon and the Teuton. Wagner 
declared that as soon as the German is called on to be artistic 
he becomes a buffoon. We in England, also, do not know how 
to express ourselves by means of external symbols; but the 
Italian experiences no such difficulty. We are not at home 
with them; he is. If we use them we exaggerate ; he gives 
them their true proportion and place. He can always be 
taught by his senses, and he is not, as we are, deluded by them. 
We, in fine, do not know what to do with the external; he 
does. His sense of humour is active just where the English- 
man’s is quiescent; he is not capable, for example, of laying 
store by this or that little bit of ceremony. The evangelicalism 
of the Italian, therefore, which one hopes he may some day 
achieve, will be unlike Anglo-Saxon Christianity—as the 
catacombs are unlike a “ Little Bethel”—he will always 
require gracious surroundings, he will always ask for the arts 
to assist his imagination, and prefer fine music, and even 
the perfume of incense, to the bids for his soul made by the 
preacher. That is his reticence, and as it differs from the 
Anglo-Saxon’s the latter does not understand it. The Italian 
will always best respond to a service conceived in the spirit of 
the mass, with its mystical renewal enacted before his eyes, at 
once exterior and interior, public and intimate; but with no 
individualistic note, no dependence on the personal element. 
On the other hand, its “respectability” of English Church 


religion would be as little tolerated among Italians as the 
III.—No. 3. 39 
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réclame of sheer Protestantism. There is absolutely nothing 
answering in the Italian temperament to that pride and 
pleasure in the respectability of church and chapel going which 
is so potent a factor in England. The sects which proselytise 
in Rome are the American Methodists, Baptists, and 
Wesleyans; many of the better educated preferring to all 
these the native Waldensian Church. One of the chief 
attractions of what I have called sheer Protestantism lies in its 
familiarity as compared with the stiff and terrible “ respecta- 
bility” of the English Church. But this is precisely where 
Italian Catholicism has itself never failed, and the Catholic in 
Italy is already accustomed to familiar and simple relations 
with priest, monk, and friar—to a complete democracy of 
sentiment. I was recently motioned to a vacant seat by a 
dignified French ecclesiastic who was giving out the usual 
notices from the altar after the Gospel of the mass; a Latin 
priest will notify the congregation by a gesture when he is about 
to preach and they can sit down; even an English Catholic 
priest I know of turns to the people before beginning the Christ- 
mas midnight mass to wish them and theirs a happy and blessed 
festival. These fraternal familiarities do not lack in the Non- 
conformist chapels, but they would most certainly be deemed 
out of place and not quite decorous in the English Church. 
Latin simplicity and human interest, the brotherhood of class, 
oppose themselves here to English self-consciousness, English 
inflexibility, the Puritan sense of propriety; and no one can 
have lived in Italy without seeing instances multiplied in all 
ranks of the clergy of that familiarity without loss of dignity 
to which we have not the key. Another thing little under- 
stood in England is that the Italian is not “ priest-ridden” ; he 
does not depend upon or run after the priest, and the attitude 
which the priest in Ireland and the minister in Scotland have 
been able to assume towards the people would never have been 
possible in Italy. The Roman, more especially, has never 
ceased to let his satire play upon popes and cardinals, and has 
known how to do so without scorning dogma and discipline. 
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The digotte is not an Italian type, and is disliked and distrusted, 
in either sex, when met. The Roman peasant trudging into 
the city on Sunday morning halts at the big church of 
S. Paul in the Via Nazionale, enters, and walks up to the top. 
A verger at once points out to him his place in the house of 
God—for this is the American Episcopal Church—and he 
returns to the door: he was uncertain about the church, but he 
is quite certain now—this is not Latin Christianity. But if the 
Italian comes to London another surprise is in store for him ; 
he goes to the Catholic church and finds he must take a ticket 
for his footing there—and, often, he goes no more; he has not 
sufficient threepences and sixpences ; he does not mind being 
poor, but he does not think it very fitting to label you from the 
start as a threepenny Catholic or a sixpenny Catholic. 

These things show that certain qualities of Italian 
Catholicism—its familiarity, its independence (for the Italian 
has greater liberty of spirit though the Anglo-Saxon has 
greater liberty of conscience)—are the outcome of the Latin 
spirit and can only be enjoyed where this has sway. It has 
most influence in Italy and least in Germany. In the city 
which inherits the sour persecuting spirit of Westphalia, for 
example, Catholicism is a very different thing from what it is 
in the land of its birth. There the faithful are a regiment— 
human automata—standing up and kneeling down with the 
uniformity of clockwork; everyone who enters is suspected, 
everyone who stands at the door creates scandal, the priests 
are questors and their vergers are lictors. Such things 
certainly have their compensations for the Teutonic and even 
the Anglo-Saxon mind—but how different they are from the 
tolerant liberty of the domus Dei in Italy which is, by the 
same title, the house of the people, with all that familiarity 
of spirit loved by S. Francis, that utter freedom from self- 
righteousness! Twice in the course of twelve years, in my 
personal knowledge, visitors to Cologne Cathedral, in both 
cases women and Catholics, were assaulted by the beadle in 
charge and hustled by physical force out of the building, their 
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innocent desire having been to enter the chapel where they 
supposed the reserved sacrament to be. The Englishman is 
no bully, and he does not easily feel that desire to assault 
which possesses the Teutonic official; moreover, if there is one 
thing he understands it is political liberty—but I may venture 
on a rough guess that the vergers of some of our cathedrals— 
St Paul’s not excepted—have the making of a Cologne beadle 
in their souls. 

The question of racial religious characteristics apparently 
resolves itself into one of compensations. For those who 
think that Catholicism decorated with the notes of Puritanism, 
with the sour Teutonic or the dour Spanish accompaniments 
to religion, or with the florid sentimentalism of the Gaul, loses 
its birthright, Italian Catholicism will always retain its primacy: 
but they must bid good-bye in Italy to memories of religious 
recollection and mysticity, to the beauties and sedateness 
possible among an interior people who are not wooed by the 
senses ; the beauty of holiness will have to be pictured through 
a mist of dirt, ignorant superstition, and slovenliness, but not 
athwart the haze of bigotry, cant, and self-gratulation. 

The Roman skeleton of religion has been clothed upon by 
other races, who have filled in, expanded, and added those 
things which fitted Christianity for reception among more 
complex and introspective or more devout natures; but in 
the eternal city itself, from the catacombs to a solemn mass 
in S. Peter’s, the religion of Latium and the religion of im- 
perial Rome have set their indelible seal on Christianity. The 
familiar pastoral figure of Christ with his crook in catacomb 
frescoes, carrying a pail, the milk of the Eucharist, has its 
primitive counterpart in the shepherd’s god Lupercus, “ driver 
away of wolves,” whose worship was celebrated in Roma Quad- 
rata by the original settlers, clad in their goat-skins, who 
offered him milk as a libation. But he who said Ego sum 
pastor bonus is gathering the sheep (and the goats), not driving 
away the wolves, and he is giving the food which is himself to 
them, not asking it of them. The Person of Christ had 
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introduced as much of the intimate and personal as Roman 
religion was capable of assimilating; but the moral implica- 
tions of this personality—after the first brilliant epoch of the 
planting of the faith, with its consciousness of the Person of 
Christ and its realisation of the moral uses of the eucharist— 
were never really appropriated by Rome. Again, the master 
of ceremonies at papal mass prompts the pontiff at each stage 
of the function as did his predecessors for Antoninus Pius or 
Marcus Aurelius when they too officiated as pontifex maximus. 
The very chairs of the bishops in Rome (where no bishop save 
the pope or a cardinal in his titular church sits on a throne) 
are the curule chairs of the Roman magistrates. Nay, more 
mysterious still are the roots of sacred things in Latin soil, for 
the Roman pontiffs were to adopt that Etruscan pontifical 
system in which both civil and ecclesiastical functions were 
vested in the Lucomones. Though Greek theology twice 
enriched Latin religion, pagan and Christian, nowhere is 
religion less Greek and more Roman than in Rome. It may 
be said to be the distinctive feature of Christianity that it 
is a preaching religion; in France and in England it is more 
a preaching religion than in Italy, but it is least of all a 
preaching religion in Rome; and so it has always been. There 
is no pulpit in the Roman basilica. In the eternal city as 
elsewhere Christianity in its inception was a Jewish sect; it 
rose there as elsewhere among the “ Jews -of the dispersion,” 
and certain Hebrew things, lections, chants, and exposition of 
the Scriptures, at once took their place in its public worship. 
But Rome has, here also, preserved less of the Judaic strain 
of piety than any other Christian Church. The Roman has 
blotted out the Hebrew element. 

At the founts of the Roman and the Hebrew story we 
come indeed upon one mysterious link—the history of each 
people begins in a fratricide. As Cain slays Abel so Remus 
is slain by Romulus, but there the likeness ends; there is no 
reproach in the Roman story—‘ the voice of thy brother's 


blood ” cries out through the whole course of Hebrew history. 
39a 
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The act of Romulus founded what was most precious to 
the Roman, his kingdom of God on earth—the Roman state, 
the Roman polity; the act of Cain awoke what lay at the 
source of Jewish theocracy, the persuasion of sin and of 
righteousness, the kingdom based on the conscience. Neither 
has ever been able to enter freely into the sentiment of the 
other. Romulus is a hero, Cain is outcast humanity ; but the 
temple to Romulus still evokes more response in Rome than 
the moral considerations connected with Abel. 

It is the pax romana, the peace of the Roman empire, 
which was actually established as “the Peace of the Church.” 
The peace, juridical or religious, of a world which acknow- 
ledged the sway of Rome. Without were barbarians and 
heretics; within was the civis romanus. It was a peace 
consistent with all war save internecine, and Rome, whether 
political or religious, created in the world it conquered the 
ambition to live and die united to the greatest of earthly 
entities—to live and die, as catacomb epitaphs to orthodox 
strangers dying in Rome record, in pace. The Roman 


citizenship becomes the Catholic citizenship through the 
mediation of the apostle who could say “ but I am a Roman 


born,” while setting forth imperially a Palestinian sect to the 
Gentile world. The stranger Roman citizen who dies in 
Rome for Christ links two worlds with his blood, dedicates 
that new imperium where Rome may claim that all homage is 
paid et mihi et Petro, confounds those two things which the 
Master of the Gospel “of the kingdom” had set apart, the 
things of Cesar and the things of God. 


M. A. R. TUKER. 
Rome. 
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DISCUSSIONS 


N.B.—The contributions under this heading refer to matters previously 
treated in the “Hibbert Journal.” Criticism of any article will, as a 
rule, be limited to a single issue of the Journal. The diseussion ends 
with a reply from the original writer.—Ed. 


M. LOISY’S TYPE OF CATHOLICISM. 
(Hibbert Journal, October 1904, p. 126: January 1905, p. 376.) 


I. 


Ir is painfully difficult to speak in small compass about the rich thinkings 
on the deepest subjects of a man still alive but tongue-tied. Yet both 
Professor Gardner and “ Romanus” seem to have so imperfectly appreciated 
M. Loisy’s meaning on certain important points, that I should like, 
unprompted, unaided, unrevised by my? close friend, to briefly restate 
what I think him to have equivalently said. 

As to “Romanus,” amidst excellent remarks that, surely, presuppose 
another philosophy, he in places obscures or misses the specific character 
of M. Loisy’s position—the living combination of two convictions, each 
with a physiognomy of its own. M. Loisy holds the critical method 
to apply to the historical attestations and phenomena of religion, in 
the same manner as it does to other kinds of history. At this level 
“the distinction is” indeed “not between Protestant and Catholic, but 
between those who know and those who do not.” And he is possessed 
by the believer’s conviction that the Roman Catholic Church, in a specific 
manner and degree, holds and helps to produce in us, in varying depths 
and successive forms, the true spiritual reality and meaning underlying 
that phenomenal history. “L’Fglise est la conscience collective et 
permanente du Christianisme vivant” ; “ son histoire est celle de I’Evangile 
dans le monde.” She is thus certainly more than “ mankind viewed from 
the religious standpoint”; nor is it “a thing indifferent, that the eternal 
Gospel takes the form of Catholicism or Protestantism.” Here even the 
least gracious of Professor Gardner’s strictures involve a truer appre- 
hension. For if M. Loisy has indeed not discussed the relations of the 
Roman Church to the other Christian bodies, he has, whilst insisting 
upon the historico-critical method and materials, as common to all men 
of education; upon a stock of religious devotedness and experience, as 
common to all religious souls and corporations, and, in greater depth 
and extent, to Christian ones; and upon certain intellectual virtues and 
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achievements amongst many Protestant scholars as models for ourselves— 
everywhere implied, and often affirmed, certain real religious advantages, 
gifts and claims of the Roman Catholic Church, as above and upon all 
other bodies. 

Now, I take Professor Gardner to be instantly nettled by any such 
pretensions, when professed by an educated Western, in face of all the 
Christian devotedness readily observable in the large non-Roman Christian 
bodies energising under our very eyes. But has he considered M. Loisy’s 
impressive asides concerning our common coming difficulties—our ultimate 
attitude towards those non-Christian four-fifths of the human race? Here 
too, whilst gladly learning from the sincerity, the common convictions, 
and even the developments which, in some directions, may well be in 
advance of the Christian, we shall no doubt discover, as compared with 
the Christian fifth, not an endless variety of ultimate equivalents, but 
a real difference of central religious worth. But if so, then to claim 
a lesser precedence for the substance of Catholicism, over other Christian 
bodies which are far less preponderant in Christendom than non-Christians 
preponderate in the world at large, is not a priori unreasonable. 

And, on perhaps his deepest general point, I am, with Professors 
Holtzmann and Troeltsch, persuaded that M. Loisy is simply right. “The 
truth and force of tradition consists in the insight, that primitive Chris- 
tianity, as attested in the New Testament, does not directly stand for 
Christianity itself, but only for one, although indeed the most original, of 
its forms and presentations.” ‘The formula for the essence of Chris- 
tianity cannot be a simple concept—say, the Divine Sonship, or the 
Religion of the Spirit. It must be a complex idea,—the special Christian 
form of the fundamental conceptions simultaneously present in all religion. 

. . Not that which, for the consciousness of any one stage, stands 
in the foreground, but the germinal, expansive element contained within 
that consciousness, is the essence and its continuum.” Only at such depths 
can M. Loisy be apprehended justly. ‘Early Christian history,” says 
Professor Gardner, “cannot be handed over to historical science, while 
early Christian doctrine is received on faith.” This assumes history, 
philosophy, faith, to be all on the same level. Yet we distinguish between 
and combine neurology, and belief in a spiritual soul ; evolution, and faith 
in a creative Intelligence: indeed, this discipline brings a virile depth to 
our convictions. 

“One cannot first accept an authority and then prescribe its limits.” 
No. But one can take seriously that authority’s fundamental axioms: 
that grace and doctrine indeed require some nature and history, but 
cannot exact a priori just so much of both: for both are assumed to be 
naturally, historically given and provable. 

“ Why does M. Loisy allow Rome to silence him ?” many ask. Because 
for him Rome has, religiously, more to give and more to receive than any 
other religious body throughout the world. 


Lonpon, Frizepricu von Hick. 
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Il. 


Ir I reply briefly to some of the remarks of “ Romanus” and Baron von 
Hiigel on the views expressed in my paper with the above heading, I 
do so in no controversial mood. Since M. Loisy has been silenced by 
authority, and since everyone must feel the pathos of his position, 
criticism is disarmed. Yet his books are current in the religious world, 
and one must make account of them. And his attitude is one which 
must interest every Christian: his problems are the problems of all 
of us. 

I have read the paper of “Romanus” with care, and it leaves me in 
perplexity. Romanus boldly states what are the thoughts of M. Loisy; 
but if one turns the pages of Autour dun petit livre one finds on every 
page statements of quite another cast. Now, it is clear that M. Loisy 
must be judged rather from his own writings than from the statements 
of his friends. His style is singularly clear. And in my article I cited 
his words, or literal translations of them, in almost every case in which 
I attributed an opinion to him. Again, when “ Romanus” asserts that 
L’Evangile et TEglise is not controversial, one has but to turn the pages 
of the book to find controversy everywhere. And when “ Romanus” says 
that, “applied to the critical movement in theology, the antithesis of 
Catholic and Protestant is out of place,” that may be the view of 
“Romanus” himself, but it is not the view expressed by M. Loisy. I 
need not repeat what is written at p. 128 of my paper as to M. Loisy’s 
attitude of fixed hostility towards Protestantism. It is quite impossible 
to accept “Romanus” as an exponent of M. Loisy’s views, in face of his 
own words. 

It appears to me to be a question of great interest whether it is possible 
for the authorities of the Roman Church to accept the methods and results 
of historic criticism, while still claiming for that Church infallibility in 
questions of faith and morals. M. Loisy apparently thinks that it is 
possible ; and here, to my great regret, I feel myself obliged to accept the 
view of his opponents. Conceivably the Roman Church might tolerate 
some degree of freedom in Biblical criticism, but could she extend that 
liberty to the interpretation of early Church history? This is a matter on 
which one desires light ; but neither “Romanus” nor Baron von Hiigel 
gives it. 

The growth of the historic spirit causes difficulties in all branches of 
the Church ; and perhaps theoretically the difficulties are as great in the 
case of the Anglican as in that of the Roman Church. But there is 
the essential difference that the one is comparatively free, the other subject 
to a rigid and highly organised despotism. If clergymen in the Anglican 
Church take a broad view, they may be abused, but they cannot, if they 
have courage, be silenced. It is obvious how different things are in the 
Church of Rome ; and Anglicans, looking with sympathy on the painful posi- 
tion of men like M. Loisy, find it difficult to realise that these sufferings are 
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inevitable. Of course, if the sufferers really believed that the Roman Church 
had exclusive claims, their duty to it would be clear. ‘“ Romanus” tells us 
that M. Loisy has put forward no such claims for the Roman Church ; 
but he does not expressly say that M. Loisy does not allow such claims. 
And to the readers of L’Evangile et [' Eglise it will appear that in fact he 
does allow them. “Romanus” tells us what are the motives which keep 
many dissatisfied Romanists in their Church. “Catholicism produces in its 
adherents a certain aristocratic temper, founded half on fact, half on 
sentiment. Protestantism does not suggest itself to them as a possible 
alternative ; they know nothing of it, and are not attracted by it; they 
simply pass it by.” One can easily understand this frame of mind; it is 
precisely the attitude of many Anglicans towards dissent. It isan attitude 
very natural to the natural man. But I do not understand “ Romanus” 
to assert that such motives sway the leaders of the Liberal movement. 
I am sure that the reasons which impose silence on M. Loisy at a time of 
crisis like the present are of a very different, and a more religious, order. 

Baron von Hiigel says that M. Loisy’s view is that the Roman Church 
possesses certain religious advantages and gifts above other bodies. There 
I suppose all reasonable men would agree with M. Loisy. In the same 
way, Anglicans and Wesleyans and other bodies have some religious 
advantages over each other and over the Roman Church. If they had not, 
they would not have such strong vitality. If the Roman Church were 
always as moderate as this in her claims, she would make no enemies,—and 
no converts. 

“ Romanus” asks if I would have the Romanist Liberals come out of their 
Church. It is a question which I shall not venture to answer. If they 
see any hope of liberalising the Roman Church from within, I can well 
understand their clinging to her. But is this possible? One would like 
to think so; but the voice of history seems to speak to the contrary. The 
growth of the historic spirit is as fatal to the idea of an infallible Pope, or 
even an infallible Church, as it is to the idea of an infallible Book. 


P. GaRpDNER. 
Oxrorp. 


THE VIRGIN BIRTH. 
(Hibbert Journal, April 1904, p. 461.) 


Tuenre is one question asked by Sir Oliver Lodge in his excellent article 
on “The Re-interpretation of Christian Doctrine” to which I should like 
to suggest a reply. He asks, “What is the good of the doctrine of 
the Virgin Birth? Can a divine spirit not enter into a man born of two 
parents ?” 

No complete reply can be attempted in the short space that alone I 
can ask for; nor, I fear, can even the brief suggestion I am venturing to 
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attempt be likely to be acceptable to minds to which no world but this 
is real. 

However, my suggestion is as follows. We all are born into this world 
of two parents; and, although we cannot fully explain why it should be 
so, we do invariably find that (emerging from the dual birth into conscious- 
ness) we carry through it with us no recollection of the state from which 
wecame. The great power of Christ as the Redeemer of the race arose 
from the fact that He did not through the act of birth fall into a like 
loss of recollection. To Him, the Father was no mere object of faith. 
There have been men of robust faith since Christ lived, but none who had 
quite the power He had, because the unseen was to them a faith, and 
not a direct cognition. Faith has its periods of ebb and flow; at times 
it is clearer and fuller, and at times weak and dim. For faith is the 
(to us transcendent) fact perceived by intuition, and not by direct cogni- 
tion. There had been men of faith before Christ, as well as since; surely 
what the world wanted was one who could speak from knowledge. 

Therefore I can readily see the scientific necessity of a difference in 
process of birth between the Redeemer of the world and all the rest of 
mankind. Had He been born as we are, He, like us, would have awaked 
to a consciousness in which was no direct cognition of spiritual verities. 

Our Lord never spoke of His knowledge of the Father and of spiritual 
verities as “ faith.” He bade others believe, because He knew that to man, 
born of father and mother, nothing but faith is possible. So completely 
does this process of birth immesh us in the veil of the flesh that spiritual 
realities can be but dimly discerned within us, and do not lie naked and 
open. The organs of spiritual discernment are there, indeed, but latent, 
embryonic, and few are at pains to develop them even to a slight extent. 
So it becomes hard for us to trust this dim intuition against the clear 
cognitions of the external faculties. But if One has visited earth, Who 
could call Himself “the Son of Man who is in heaven,” and if what He 
declared to be the eternal verities are in harmony with what our dim 
intuition indicates to us, the very highest degree of confirmation results ; 
and we are emboldened to act fearlessly on what we feel rather than on 
what we see. 

If it be asked, how do we know that birth apart from the intervention 
of a human father results in the possession of “open vision”? I can only 
reply that a difference in the process must produce a difference in the 
result, There is no doubt that the “male” element is likely to result in 
conveying to the child a nature wherein the divine spirit is more deeply 
buried under passional impulses, and more closed to spiritual perception. 

The requirements in our Lord’s case were: (1) enough of our earthly 
nature to make Him visible and audible to the eyes and ears of ordinary 
men ; but (2) not enough to close Him as completely as we are closed to 
spiritual perception. 

Grorce W. ALLEN. 
Sr James’s Vicarace, Braprorp. 
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REVIEWS 


Miscellaneous Essays and Addresses.—By Henry Sidgwick.— 
& Co., 1904. 


In spite of the fact that most of them have been published before, the 
editors have done a service in bringing together these papers. More than 
the other posthumous publications, they enlarge our conception of the 
writer, and are likely to endear the memory of the man. They fall, as 
the editors point out, into three groups—literary, sociological, and educa- 
tional, separated from one another by various intervals of time, from the 
essay on de Tocqueville in 1861, to that upon The Relation of Ethics to 
Sociology in 1899, and including subjects so various as Shakespeare and 
the Romantic Drama, Bentham and Benthamism, and Idle Fellowships. 

As the second of these divisions is by far the largest, and is likely to 
be of the greatest interest to readers of the Hibbert Journal, this notice 
confines itself chiefly to the sociology of the volume. There is, however, 
one exception. In the above grouping the modesty of the Prefatory Note 
has concealed the theological interest which attaches to the first three of 
the literary essays, and especially to the first, and which justifies a some- 
what fuller reference to them in these pages. 

The essay on Ecce Homo reminds us of the stir that Seeley’s anony- 
mous work was making in 1866. Like the book, the criticism was 
anonymous, and, by the freedom, boldness, and vivacity of the style in 
which it is written, suggests the advantages of that method of reviewing. 
It shows the influence that Strauss and the views of the advanced school 
of criticism had upon the mind of the reviewer. It is the absence of any 
clear understanding of the positive contribution of this school to New 
Testament criticism that he marks as the fundamental defect of the book. 
It is this, he thinks, that forces us to rank it as an historical essay “ very 
low,” and “leaves us with an uneasy feeling that even what we admire 
in it may prove unsound when closely tested.” What he finds admirable 
in it, I need not say, is the exposition of the chief principle and supreme 
rule in the ethics of Jesus. But even here he has little difficulty in showing 
that Seeley’s picture of Christ issuing an “edict of comprehension” from 


the Mount, making morality for the first time positive and universal, 
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discovering in the love of man a new continent in the moral globe, is 
drawn from our point of view, not from the point of view of a true 
historical criticism. We feel, as he says, that “if Jesus planted, Jean 
Jacques and Comte have watered.” In an interesting passage he shows 
that while, of course, the doctrine of love holds a prominent place in the 
Synoptic Gospels, faith is more prominent still, and that Jesus would 
probably have reversed Paul’s estimate of riorig and ayazn, in support 
of which he notes that while the word ayazy occurs only twice in the 
Synoptics, it occurs over a hundred times in the other books of the New 
Testament. Nor is the result of Christ’s teaching properly described as 
the creation of a positive morality. What He really effected was the 
internalising and universalisation of what had been too external and 
limited. Yet even here much was only implicit in His teaching. While 
the simplicity and grandeur of the conception He formed of man and his 
position and value in the universe are undoubted, the evolution of this 
conception was gradual, and was not completed at His death. It was left 
to St Paul to see what was involved in it with reference to the old dis- 
pensation and the universality of the Gospel message. The writer is at 
his best in bringing home this criticism from the side of Seeley’s treatment 
of the attitude of Jesus to the Scribes and Pharisees, where the determina- 
tion to acknowledge no growth and development in the mind of the 
Master betrays him into a caricature of the psychology of bigotry and 
legalism, all the more dangerous because of the universal application he 
assigns to it. There is a fine liberality and penetration characteristic of 
Sidgwick, combined with an enthusiasm he does not often permit himself, 
in the passage beginning “ We have not so learned Christ; it is not thus 
we would be filled with His spirit.” 

The same spirit of broad-minded humanity, combined with critical 
penetration, is manifest in the essay on the Prophet of Culture. He 
shows that, in his antithesis of culture and religion, Matthew Arnold has 
failed to probe either to the bottom, and thus to give any real help in 
what Sidgwick calls the profoundest problem of ethics, the union of the 
sweetness and light of culture with the fire and strength of religion. He 
gives his own ideal of their relation finely as “the union of the golden and 
the silver sides of the famous shield, each leading to the same ‘ orbed perfec- 
tion’ of actions and results, but shining with a diverse splendour in the light 
of its different principle.” The source of this failure in Arnold he finds in 
a lack of just the culture which he proclaims. Hence his insensibility to 
the finer side of dissent, “the feeling that worship ought to be the true 
expression of the convictions on which it is based and out of which it 
grows,” a feeling that is often combined with a passion for unity. Instead 
of bringing to the problem of nonconformity the instinct “which will 
guide him round the lacune of apprehension that the limits of his 
nature and leisure have rendered inevitable,” he judges religious 
differences as a dog judges human beings, by his scent. There is the 
same want of insight in his treatment of action in general. There is a 
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temperance in action as in other things—a need to temper enthusiasm 
with renouncement. But those who realise most clearly what social 
action means, the mass of disagreeable and mechanical details that have 
to be faced in the effort to influence dull or careless or bigoted people 
for the sake of ideal ends, will be the least likely to offend the simplicity 
of its inner spirit by unsympathetic criticism. In a word, the culture 
that Arnold advocated was itself a species of Philistinism, without any 
eye for “the sap of progress, the creative and active element of things,” 
or “ the instinct that can see beauty in the stage of becoming.” 

In the last of these semi-theological essays the author finds a more 
congenial subject in Clough, the humane poetical sceptic who found not 
even Philistinism alien to him. Clough was the poet of sceptical moods in 
ethics, esthetics, and religion that were typical of his generation. How 
far in acting in and on society is the soul free to adopt courses repugnant 
to its own ideal? What are Love and Desire? whence come they ? 


“From subtle airs around, 


Or from the vulgar ground ?” 
What, above all, is our religious faith? A tale that is told in the night— 
« A rumour, changeful, vague, importunate, and loud,” 


or the voice of an inner reality of which the outward fact is only the 
symbol? Sidgwick calls these the moods of his youth, and hints that in 
outgrowing them Clough outgrew his inspiration. The present generation, 
familiar with the application of the theory of evolution to religious and 
social phenomena, has come to realise more clearly the distinction between 
origin in time and significance for life, and is more likely to recognise the 
irrelevancy of criticism of the letter to the vitality of religious faith. 
Perhaps this is the reason why it has somewhat outgrown its interest in 
poetry of this kind. But it is not likely to outgrow its interest in the 
form of solution that Clough discovered for himself, and indicated in the 
prose essay The Religious Tradition, which is here quoted. Where, he 
asks, is this to be sought? Not in churches and creeds, but everywhere “ in 
life, in action, in submission, so far as action goes, in service, in experiment, 
in patience, in confidence . . . . everywhere among all who have really 
tried to order their lives by the highest action of the reasonable and 
spiritual will.” 

The fourth and fifth essays are more purely literary. We pass from 
the last of them on Shakespeare and the Romantic Drama to the first of 
the sociological papers on Bentham and Benthamism, in something of the 
spirit in which we might pass from a mountain glen to a penitentiary. 
Fortunately, the essay is largely on Bentham’s personality, a subject on 
which it is not easy for anyone, least of all for Sidgwick, to be dull. The 
ethical interest of this paper centres in the view of the posthumous 
Deontology, which the contradiction between the serene optimism of that 
work and the bitter pessimism of the Constitutional Code seemed to Sidgwick 
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asm at this period to force upon us. The doctrines that it is demonstrably 
cial the interest of kings and aristocracies to govern well, and that it is 
nave demonstrably certain they will never think so, he at that time regarded 
ople as an impossible combination even in a philosopher. As we are reminded 
icity in the note on p. 374, Sidgwick afterwards changed his view on this 
ture subject, holding that the assumption of the Deontology that vice may 
any be defined as miscalculation of chances is necessary to reconcile the two 
igs,” doctrines that Bentham undoubtedly held:—(1) That his own greatest 
happiness is the proper object of the individual; (2) that the greatest 
more happiness of the greatest number is the plain but true standard of right 
not and wrong. 
ds in The other sociological essays to which we now come are chiefly occupied 
How with the discussion of three important closely connected questions—the 
nant present position and prospects of Political Economy, Socialism, and the 
place of the new Science of Sociology. 

That upon the Scope and Method of Economic Science is a general 
defence of the main English tradition against the criticism of the historical 
school. It has never been an article stantis an cadentis scientie in England, 

ht— Sidgwick maintains, as it was among the French physiocrats, that laissez faire 
led necessarily to the justest distribution. It is truer to say that, to the 
English economists from Adam Smith downwards, the maxim of Jaissez 
y the faire had, as Cairns put it, no scientific basis, but was a mere handy rule 
at In of practice, and that it was pessimism rather than optimism as to its 
tion, working, that was to be laid to their charge. Still less are they-responsible 
s and for the incarnation of the abstraction of the economic man. The important 
ween question at issue between them and their German critics is not whether 
e the ordinary motives of self-interest should ever be limited by law, but whether 
faith. other motives operate in such a way as to destroy the general applicability 
est In of the method of economic analysis, which assumes that each party to any 
1 the free exchange will prefer his own interest to that of the other party. The 
n the danger in the present day, even among English economists, is of failing 
ey he to give sufficient attention to the more latent and complicated, but very 
e “in effective, manner in which competition is found operating, even in countries 
ment, where custom is strongest. ‘Historical economists,” he says, “are apt to 
really insist too one-sidedly on the progress in economic theory attained by 
> and studying the industrial organisation in different stages of its development ; 
they do not sufficiently recognise that other kind of progress which con- 
from sists in conceiving more clearly, accurately, and consistently the funda- 
rst of mental facts that remain without material change. The proof of the 
of the pudding is in the eating, but our historical friends make no attempt to 
tary. set before us the new economic pudding which their large phrases seem to 
ct on promise. It is only the old pudding with a little more ethical sauce and 
The a little more garnish of historical illustration.” The danger, of course, 
mous is that in this culinary resourcelessness they should be driven to have 
~ recourse to piquant relishes of foreign extraction, as some English represen- 
gwic 


tatives of this school are at present in danger of doing. ‘To all such the 
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excellent passage on free trade and protection on p. 179 may be com- 
mended for careful study. 

In the essays on Economic Socialism (VIII.) and The Economic Lessons 
of Socialism (X.), the same line of defence is adopted against socialism. 
The latter is an important acknowledgment of the influence which 
socialism has had on orthodox political economy. Although there is only 
one reference to the writer’s own opinions (p. 242), one cannot help reading 
into this essay an autobiographical note of the greatest interest. To the 
controversy with socialism he attributes the clear consciousness at which 
English economists arrived at an early stage of the two parts into which 
their doctrine fell—(1) the account of the natural production and distribu- 
tion of wealth apart from Government interference, and (2) the proof that 
this had the best attainable result, and of the relative uncertainty attaching 
to the latter. This influence reached its height in Mill’s conversion to the 
view that a far better division of the product of industry may be expected 
when we come, as he hoped we should, “to make it by concert on an 
acknowledged principle of justice.” Having reached this point, Mill was 
prepared to deal with the unearned increment of land on socialistic 
principles, and may even be said to have anticipated Henry George ; but 
capitalistic production still seemed to depend on the maintenance of profit 
and interest as the reward of abstinence, and thus to provide an impregnable 
defence against a thorough-going socialism. ‘The argument really rested 
on the comparison between interest and profit, and it was here that the 
Marxian analysis came to the rescue. Not that it attacked this confusion 
directly. On the contrary, it involved a more fundamental muddle. But, 
as sometimes happens in controversy, “the collision of two muddles 
ultimately brought the truth out clear and unmistakable.” It caine to 
be seen, on the one hand, that while a socialist state would have to 
exercise abstinence, it would not have to be paid for it; but, on the other 
hand, that there would still be need of “ invention,” including improved 
instruments, processes, and business organisation; and that any system of 
socialism hitherto expounded was likely to founder on its inability to 
furnish the requisite motives to its exercise. 

Approaching the same subject from the side of ‘‘ practical socialism” 
in the eighth essay, the author finds the line that separates it from the 
orthodox economy in the tendency, firstly, to interfere with contracts on the 
ground of the incapacity of particular classes (e.g. agricultural tenants) to 
protect their own business interests ; and, secondly, to regulate the share of 
particular classes in the product of industry, as by legal restrictions on 
wages and rents. The objection to all such interferences is that they 
are “an attempt to introduce into a social order constructed on a 
competitive basis a fundamentally incompatible principle.” In such 
cases the onus probandi rests with anyone who advocates them—a burden 
which, in recent legislation, he thinks has been very inadequately taken 
up. At the same time he keeps an open mind, and is ready to admit that 
socialism may have something yet to teach political economy on these 
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subjects. He thinks, however, that its arguments are now exhausted, and 
that any further light it brings will be by way of experiment. That he is 
not very sanguine is clear from his opinion that we should probably 
agree to yield the post of honour to Germany in this respect. It is an 
interesting comment on this suggestion, written in 1895, that the most 
important experiments since that date have been in our own colonies of 
Australia and New Zealand. On the general controversy it is somewhat a 
surprise to find a utilitarian writer appealing to the “competitive basis” of 
economic society as an argument against socialistic changes, when it is 
just the “utility” of the competitive basis that is in question. The same 
feeling of somehow having failed to touch bottom remains on reverting to 
the more fundamental discussion of Essay VII. Admitting the relevance 
of the criticism there directed against the historical economists, we yet 
feel that the real danger to orthodox political economy comes not from a 
foreign school, but from the home-grown criticism contained in such 
writers as Carlyle and Ruskin, and that no defence of its method can be 
satisfactory which is not based on a more embracive theory of human 
society assigning to it at once its place and its limits than is here 
provided. 

The nearest approach to such a theory is reached in the latest of these 
essays, which brings to a point the comments on the position and prospects 
of the science of sociology which run through several of them. So early 
as the review of de Tocqueville, published in 1861, and here reprinted as a 
supplement, Sidgwick had his suspicions aroused with regard to.“ a body of 
thinkers who, for hastiness of generalisation and audacity of assertion, may 
be compared to the well-known Greek philosopher who held that all things 
were made of water.” Closer acquaintance with their work deepened this 
impression. Discussing in 1885 (Essay VII.) the relation of the new 
science to political economy, he dissents from the view that it is likely to 
absorb it, on the ground of fundamental differences among its leading 
representatives in France, England, and Germany on such crucial 
questions as to the future of religion and of industrial organisation. He 
finds in it little more than “a mixture of vague aad variously applied 
physiological analogies, imperfectly verified historical generalisations, 
and unwarranted political predictions” which would be a poor substitute 
for the definite and, on the whole, verifiable reasonings of political 
economy. The publication of Mr Kidd’s Social Evolution was not likely 
to alter this estimate, and he took the opportunity of the vogue it enjoyed 
to bring home (Essay IX. on Political Prophecy and Sociology), from a recital 
of its manifold historical shortcomings, the conclusion that in the present 
state of our knowledge it is wise to take short views of the life of civilised 
societies. ‘Not, indeed, quite so short as that of the ordinary politician, 
who cannot be described as a being of large discourse, except in the popular 
sense of the term; yet short as compared with the construction of social 
dynamics.” 

In the eleventh essay, on the Relation of Ethics to Sociology, he takes a 
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more sympathetic view. While refusing it an authoritative voice in the 
interpretation and direction of the course of civilisation, he looks forward 
to a time when in particular departments our social sentiments and activities 
will have to yield to the guidance of a form of its teaching which will bear 
the same relation to our charity and our justice that medical science bears 
to temperance and self-control. On the other hand, so long as sociology 
remains within its proper field as an account of facts, it can expect to 
supersede ethics as little as history and political economy. And this for 
two reasons. In the first place, moral consciousness will never accept the 
' mere survival of the social organism as the paramount end and standard 
of right. It is not simply life, but good life, which is the ethical end, and 
the nature of this cannot be gathered from a study of mere historic fact. 
Secondly, while the struggle for existence throws important light on the 
origin of morality in primitive society, it cannot be taken as the main 
explanation of it even there seeing that it is certainly not the cause of the 
most important developments of the moral consciousness which, like that 
represented by Christianity, have taken place in historical times. And this 
he holds to be true, not only of morality, but of science and art as well— 
of all, in a word, which we most deeply value in the progress of civilisation. 

It would be an ungrateful task to make the republication of these 
essays an opportunity for a general criticism of Professor Sidgwick’s con- 
tribution to philosophy. Indeed, the material for such an estimate will 
not be before us until the publication of the philosophical papers and 
lectures which we are glad to notice are promised in the preface. What 
they give us is a series of side-lights on the development of a mind of 
singular openness to contemporary influences. What they suggest is 
that, had the author been spared, he would probably have been brought by 
his habit of constructive criticism, the ars bene dubitandi of which he 
was a master, to a position more in harmony with the main line of recent 
philosophy than his more systematic treatises represent. 


J. H. Mureweap. 
University oF BirnMINGHAM. 


The Pathway to Reality: Stage the Second. Being the Gifford Lectures 
delivered in the University of St Andrews in the Session 1903-4.—By 
the Right Hon. Richard Burdon Haldane, M.P., LL.D., K.C.— 
London: John Murray, 1904. 


Turse Gifford Lectures, given by Mr Haldane at St Andrews last winter, 
are the sequel to the course he delivered there on the same Foundation 
during the previous session. Like their predecessors, the lectures were 
delivered extempore, and are edited chiefly from shorthand notes. Despite 
a few digressions and a slight tendency to repetition, the main march 
of the thought is always discernible, steadied up at difficult points by 
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quotations from the great idealistic thinkers, and constantly relieved by 
illustration. Mr Haldane, moreover, brings his whole discussion to bear 
directly upon Lord Gifford’s problem, and he conducts it upon avowedly 
Hegelian lines. 

In the previous course he had treated his subject under two heads, 
“The Meaning of Reality” and “The Criticism of Categories.” This 
series is also divided into two. The first part (Book III. of the complete 
course) consists of six lectures, and is entitled “ Absolute Mind.” It deals 
chiefly with the nature of God regarded as “Self-conscious Mind com- 
pletely self-comprehensive,” and investigates the “dialectical” process 
which such a conception of God implies. The second part (Book IV.) 
deals in four lectures with “ Finite Mind,” its relation to the Infinite, and 
some of the problems of Art and Religion which arise out of that 
relation. 

The opening lecture gives a retrospect and a forecast. The main 
result of the previous course was to establish the conception that God is 
not less than all Reality, and that Reality is Mind. The design of the 
present course is to show more fully what is implied by “Mind” in this 
interpretation of God. At the first, one great difficulty had seemed to 
stand in the way of our interpreting Reality as Mind—the fact that the 
world seemed to stand “hard-and-fast ” out there over against us. This 
was overcome, however, when we found the source whence the whole 
character of the world arose. That source was this: We who interpret 
the world realise ends, and our world takes its character from the ends 
we realise; at a certain “level,” the level of everyday life and common 
sense, our ends demand that the world should be regarded in this light— 
as having this fixed and impenetrable character; and this view is no more 
final than those ends are final. Change them, supersede them by deeper 
purposes or shallower, and you change Reality. Hence the whole nature 
of Reality depends upon and falls within self-consciousness (see Lectures 
III. and IV. of Book I. in the previous volume). From this it follows 
that the various aspects of both the world of knowledge and the world 
of practice have “degrees” of reality, higher or lower according to the 
range of the ends which govern them (cp. pp. 31-35). “With the ends 
the aspects vary”; “Every aspect of the world is real, if and so far as the 
end which is realised in it is real” (p. 24). And the “degree” assignable 
to any particular phase of reality must be determined by a “criticism” 
of the categories which dominate it. 

The next two lectures, working upon this general basis, set forth the 
various aspects of Mind—the distinctions which fall within it, the source 
of these distinctions, and the dialectical movement in which they are 
overcome. The result of the discussion is to show that if we take in 
earnest the doctrine that Reality is Mind, then the everyday categories, 
Time and Space, Body and Soul, Thought and Sense, infinite series and 
completed whole, are but moments within the process by which Mind 
comes to complete self-comprehension. It is of the nature of these 
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distinctions to be subordinate moments in a higher Reality. In themselves, 
they are incompletely real. But if so, why should incomplete reality ever 
appear? What, in other words, “is the why of the process of finitude”? 
How should the Perfect Mind appear at all in this form? This is Mr 
Haldane’s question in Lecture IV. of this book. His answer is substantially 
this: Mind could not be perfect without at the same time being finite ; 
unless Infinite Reason retained the distinctions of understanding within 
itself, it would lose some of the richness of its own self-comprehension. 

This result, stated in a slightly different form, is applied in the two 
following lectures (V. and VI. of Book III.) to the problem of God’s 
relation to man. God’s nature is described as “completely realising the 
highest ends,” in distinction from Human Nature as realising finite ends. 
But between our finite ends and God’s completeness there is, in the 
Hegelian sense of the word, a logical connection. Because of the 
“ dialectical activity” which is man’s inmost nature, he is conscious of 
being at once at his own low level and beyond it. This means that man 
“jis at once in union with and alienated from God.” And it is this 
dialectical activity, this projection of himself beyond himself, that keeps 
him conscious of both goodness and evil (pp. 127-130). The considera- 
tion that this same activity constitutes the life of the Supreme Mind leads 
Mr Haldane, still following Hegel, to an interpretation of the Trinity. 
God too must have an object, and since God is all Reality, that object 
can only be Himself “in the form of otherness” (p. 156). Thus we have 
the three phases, first the Absolute in itself, then the Absolute plunged 
into the otherness of our finite existence, and thirdly, “the Absolute in 
Synthesis” returning enriched upon itself. This is the sense in which the 
finitude of man is necessary to God; and this truth—the truth that in 
the redemption of man you have the return of God to Himself through 
otherness—is what is bodied forth in pictorial form in our great creeds. 
This completes the account of “ Absolute Mind.” The remaining four 
lectures deal chiefly with the modes in which “ Finite Mind” approaches 
the Absolute in Art and Religion. Finally, we are led up in the last 
three lectures to a discussion of various aspects of the problem of 
Immortality. 

Such, in outline, is the “Pathway” which Mr Haldane’s thought 
essays to follow. He does not, however, by any means always keep to 
the high road. He escapes down many a side-path, and turns over many 
an ancient controversy. The apparent futility of philosophy, the problems 
of time and space and of series, the function of Art, the relation of body 
and soul, even the disclosures of “ psychic research,” are all touched upon, 
and to some of them he returns several times at different stages of the 
discussion. 

The general criticism one would wish to express upon the whole work, 
might be put by saying that there underlies a great deal of it a certain 
subjective attitude which seems at times to bring one dangerously near to 
the solipsism which Mr Haldane is so anxious to guard against (p. 60). Re- 
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peatedly we find that inadequate interpretations of reality are traced to 
the “limited ends” which our conceptions subserve (see especially in the 
former series, Book I., Lecture III.), and the author lays great stress on the 
fact that “ it is in ends and not in causes” that the true explanation of 
the Universe is to be sought. Now, even at the risk of seeming to strain 
a phrase, one cannot help feeling that “causes” are here dissociated from 
“ends.” If so, then ends, owr ends, constitute the nature of the Universe ; 
and from this to Berkeleyanism seems but a short step. So far, an error 
of tendency; but besides this, and beneath it, there seems to be a 
positive confusion of thought. We are never distinctly told whether 
the “ends” are themselves the categories, or whether they stand, so to 
speak, apart from the categories and govern them. At many points, 
however, the latter view seems inevitable. Phrases like “the dominating 
influence upon knowledge, of ends and purposes of a limited character” 
(p. 4), “ Human thought, dominated . . . by human purposes” (p. 85), 
“Forms of finitude” having “their origin in finite ends” (p. 117), man’s 
“categories which his ends call into use” (p. 118), seem hardly able to 
bear any other interpretation. The view, in fact, works itself out to the 
conclusion that we have on the one hand ends to serve, and on the other hand 
categories with which to serve them. ‘This conclusion begins to look serious 
when we think of its bearing upon the Hegelian dialectic on which 
Mr Haldane founds so largely. Each successive category, in that scheme, 
breaks down and becomes “sublated.” Why? On one side, because of 
its own contradictoriness ; on another side, because the end it .served has 
been superseded. Now, the contradictory category must, by logical 
necessity, move into the higher category ; but (if end and category are not 
the same) we cannot say similarly that the one end must give place to 
the other. In such a case any end may supersede any other, and thought, 
serving such ends, may go anywhere. ‘This, of course, is the last thing to 
which Mr Haldane wishes to lend countenance. Nevertheless, by speaking 
of end and category as if they were different, he is really doing so, and 
he is encouraging the modern tendency which he laments on page 8—the 
tendency to let thought become anthropomorphic, “to fall back upon 
feeling” and “to limit theological inquiry to the ordinary metaphors of 
everyday life.” 

By reason of this subjectivity, too, the difficult question of the nature 
of time—discussed by Mr Haldane with much intrepidity in the third and 
fourth lectures of Book III.—seems to gain comparatively little elucidation 
from his treatment. In these two lectures Mr Haldane shows, on the lines 
of Royce’s theory of series, that within each member of a succession 
the whole succession is implied (p. 112 ff). In this way, the self which 
comprehends one member of a series, comprehends the entire succession-in- 
time which gives to that one its significance. This may be quite true, 
but it does not seem to take us far. So long as we deal in this way with 
the mere psychical act of comprehension, there always remains a difficulty 
in conceiving a self which in any sense “is out of time” or “ belongs 
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to eternity.” For, however true it be that the members of the succession 
are co-present to the knowing mind, still this mind itself surely Jasts; and 
in so far as it does so it is surely in time. It would almost seem that the 
only hope of coming to a workable conception of time as a subordinate 
moment in a higher reality lies not so much in clinging to the fact (which 
is quite true) that for our minds the members of a succession may be 
co-present, but rather, approaching the whole matter from the ontological 
side, to realise what it is that happens in any one temporal event. It 
takes the whole history of the Universe to tell completely what is happen- 
ing at any given moment—it takes all space and all time to give one 
moment its meaning; and therefore (however difficult it may be for us to 
picture such a thing) the real world is the perpetual concluded sum of 
all the moments of time. If we deal with the entire object-world, we 
cannot turn and say of it, as we would say of a particular subject, that 
it lasts through time ; for there is nothing outside it by reference to which 
it could have duration. 

These points do not nearly exhaust the interest of Mr Haldane’s 
presentation of Idealism. In Book IV. he assigns to Art and Religion 
a function in the revelation of Reality equally important with that of 
knowledge ; though the subjectivism comes out here again, in his assigning 
Religion pre-eminently to the sphere of will. Once more (but we cannot 
discuss it), regarding Immortality: the ordinary “eternal life” is super- 
seded by a conception which may, indeed, escape the contradiction of “ mere 
endlessness,” but which does not seem after all to be more than the mere 
subjective assurance that death is quite natural (p. 235). On the whole, 
however, we have in Mr Haldane’s work a bold and luminous outline of 
the Idealism which he gathers from Aristotle and Hegel; and throughout 
the book, in the later lectures especially, his own allegiance to the general 
idealistic position is made quite clear. He holds frankly to the unity of 


Reality, and to the “ objectivity ” of Truth in all its forms—Art, Ethics, 


and Religion; though, as we think, he lends unconscious countenance to 
a view essentially different from this. 
J. W. Scorr. 


University or Giascow, 


Autobiography, Memories, and Experiences of Moncure D. Conway.— 
2 vols.—London: Cassell & Co., 1904. 


In a vivid and picturesque manner, in his newly published Autobiography, 
Mr Moncure D. Conway tells the story of a strenuous life. He was a 
native of Virginia, born in 1832. His father, Walker Peyton Conway, 
was a slave-owner, a man of standing locally, conscientious and humane, 
esteemed by his neighbours, and loved by his slaves. If all American 
slavery had been of the type which prevailed on the Conway estate, in 
Stafford County, Virginia, the argument against it, based on its cruelty, 
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could never have been sustained. Its abolition would, no doubt, have 
been deferred indefinitely, until those profounder principles of human 
freedom had been recognised, which claim that to make men and women 
happy by a liberal supply of creature comforts is not enough, but that 
there should be room for the faculties to grow, and that each should be able 
to live his own life, even although it be at some sacrifice of comfort. Doubt- 
less, the slaves of the elder Mr Conway were happier, in an unthinking and 
irresponsible fashion, in slavery, than they could have been in a state of 
freedom—happier perhaps than their owners, upon whom responsibility 
for the well-being of these personally helpless, grown-up children was cast. 
Conscientious owners were painfully conscious of the burden. Mr Conway 
quotes from a letter written by his mother in 1856, in which she says: “I 
am the greatest slave here at any season to the servants of our household, 
who are raised in such a state of dependence of thought and action that 
they will not even make an effort to make their own clothing,—indeed are 
too stupid to know how unless I direct them. Oh, what a thraldom to 
me, the white slave! .... If any abolitionist could know exactly what 
I have endured from over-pressure of work for thirty negroes for the last 
month, and the worry I have had to get them to do any work for 
themselves, they would look upon me with greater pity than on them” 
(vol. i. pp. 220-221). What could compensate for that “ arrested 
development” of nature which caused this childish dependence? Any 
effort to modify it was illegal. The Conways tried to teach their slaves 
to read, but the instruction was conducted in secret in a cellar, and 
when the suspicions of neighbours were aroused it had to be stopped. 
Mr Conway’s early training, in the midst of slavery at its best, was not 
calculated to impress him fully with the evils of the system. Nevertheless, 
in after time he did valiant service in the cause of emancipation, and, for 
the sake of the negroes, sacrificed social position and endangered his life. 
On the religious side, young Conway was cradled in Methodism. At 
fifteen years of age he underwent “conversion,” and on his nineteenth 
birthday he was appointed to the Methodist ministry. Already, however, 
the influence of Emerson had been at work. Mr Conway declares that, 
even when he elected to join the Methodist ministry, “ Emerson was at 
the bottom of it.” A casual quotation found in a magazine had attracted 
him to Emerson some time before, and he discerned in this “to what 
depth a teacher’s word might strike in an open heart.” A teacher he 
became, and a teacher, from pulpit, platform, and press, he has continued 
to be, of one gospel or another. Methodism soon ceased to suffice him. 
He formed an acquaintance with some Hicksite Quakers, and speedily 
made his way to Unitarianism, first in its “ transcendental” and afterwards 
in its theistic and its more distinctly ethical phases. In 1863 he came to 
London, and was installed as the minister of the South Place Chapel, 
Finsbury, which had been made famous by William Johnson Fox. For many 
years he continued to exercise a wide influence as a religious and social - 


reformer. He and his congregation together drifted farther and farther 
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away from the recognised Unitarian body in the direction of rationalism, 
until the historic meeting-place (a “chapel” no longer) became an im- 
portant centre for the diffusion of that type of purely ethical religion 
which has its foundations in the principles of Evolution as expounded by 
Herbert Spencer. Mr Conway finally retired from his public ministry in 
London in 1897, on account of the serious illness of his wife. He returned 
with her to New York, where she died, an irreparable loss to him whose 
steadfast co-worker she had been in every humane service for thirty-nine 
ears. 

: Mr Conway has little sympathy with people who insist that it is an act 
of wisdom to “make the best of both worlds,” and none at all with 
those who 


“feign a bliss 
Of doubtful future date, 
And, while they dream on this, 
Lose all their present state, 
And relegate to worlds yet distant their repose.” 


As a preacher he has consistently occupied himself with “the living 
present.” He wrote a book called The Earthward Pilgrimage, in which 
he described how his pilgrim “left the world to come for that which is.” 
He is tolerant as a rule, but with supernaturalism, especially when it is 
tinctured with Calvinism, he has no patience. His hall-mark of merit is 
that a man or woman is what he terms a freethinker. He does not see 
that with persons of a certain temperament a perfectly free play of thought 
may lead to the acceptance of one form or another of Christian faith. 
Domestic bereavement and, in public affairs, the “floods of Jingoism and 
militarism” which have overtaken the nations, West and East, have pro- 
duced in Mr Conway a profound disappointment bordering on despair. 
His faith in the future, even of “the world that now is,” is eclipsed. Mr 
Herbert Spencer saw the same things, but did not grow hopeless. In 
1898 he wrote to Mr Conway :—“ Now that the white savages of Europe 
are overrunning the dark savages everywhere; now that the European 
nations are vying with one another in political burglaries ; now that we have 
entered upon an era of social cannibalism, in which the strong nations are 
devouring the weaker ; now that national interests, national prestige, pluck, 
and so forth, are alone thought of, and equity has utterly dropped out of 
thought, while rectitude is scorned as ‘unctuous’; it is useless to resist 
the wave of barbarism. ‘There is a bad time coming, and civilised mankind 
will (morally) be uncivilised before civilisation can again advance” (vol. ii. 
pp. 407-408). But Mr Conway will not be comforted. Instead, he detects 
in this innocent reference to the principle of action and reaction in human 
progress ‘“‘some unconscious ‘survival’ of that ancient faith which 
developed the devil into a being at once the enemy and the ally of God.” 
Why, he asks, “should partial freedom emerge again from military 
despotism ‘after many generations,’ or ever”? Why, we may ask, should 
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the tide, when it has ebbed, flow again? Why indeed, in either case, 
excepting that a similar process has occurred before ! 

Mr Conway is, and long has been, a fervid apostle of Peace—even of 
peace at any price. Apparently he holds that of all evils war is the very 
greatest, so that no other wrong, howsoever grievous, which it might 
remove could justify it. In his opinion even “the evils of slavery as a 
domestic institution were mere pimples compared with the evils of war.” 
At the close of his narrative he writes: “ A declaration of war is the most 
terrible of sentences; it sentences people to be slain and mutilated, their 
women to be widowed, their children orphaned, their cities burned, their 
commerce destroyed.” Implore peace, is his final injunction, “implore 
peace, not of deified thunder-clouds, but of every man, woman, and child 
thou shalt meet. Do not merely offer the prayer, ‘Give peace in our 
time,’ but do thy part to answer it! Then, at least, though the world be 
at strife, there shall be peace in thee” (vol. ii. p. 412). 

Readers may find much in these fascinating volumes to which they 
cannot give assent. But they can hardly fail to recognise the courage, 
integrity, and singleness of purpose which have actuated the author during 
his eventful life, or the modesty with which he sets forth his own achieve- 
ments, while he freely magnifies the services of others. 
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Ecclesiee Occidentalis Monumenta Iuris Antiquissima; Canonum et 
Conciliorum Gracorum Interpretationes Latine: post Christophorum 
Tustel, Paschasium Quesnel, Petrum et Hieronymum Ballerini, Ioannem 
Dominicum Mansi, Franciscum Antoniwm Gonzalez, Fridericum 
Maassen edidit Cuthbertus Hamilton Turner, A.M.  Fasciculi 
Primi Pars Altera (pp. viii+97-280). Niczni Concilii Preefationes 
Capitula Symbolum Canones.—Oxonii : e ‘l'ypographeo Clarendoniano, 

MDCCCCIV. 


Arter the lapse of five years—none too long an interval, if the importance 
and accuracy of the work be considered—the second part of Mr C. H. 
Turner’s truly “monumental” work appeared on the 30th of November 
last year. 

Mr Turner’s scheme is to edit the Latin versions of the canons of all 
the early councils, and this he can be trusted to complete in a definitive 
way, if life and health be granted him. In the first part he edited the 
lists of bishops who were present at the great Council of Nicaea. These 
lists are of the greatest interest to the geographer and historian, and have 
been of much value, for example, to Professor W. M. Ramsay in settling 
problems of Anatolian topography. The present volume is one of much 
more general interest, as a brief account of its contents will show. 

He begins by giving us two more lists of bishops, which he has 
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recovered from a Paris and a Roman manuscript respectively. This is 
followed by a synopsis of the manuscript material available for editing 
four different translations of the prefaces, creed, and canons of the 
Council of Nicwa. ‘There is the “Interpretatio Ceciliani” (at least as 
early as 419), the “ Interpretatio Attici” (of the year 419), the so-called 
“Old Translation,” which was really made in the fifth or sixth century 
out of the translation of Atticus and that in the codex of Ingilramus, 
and fourth, the translation in the codex of Ingilramus, of Roman, or at 
least Italian, origin, and probably as early as the fourth century. He has 
also edited the epitome of this last version. He next provides three lists 
of chapters, two of which are attached to the “Old Translation,” and the 
text of four supposititious canons, which are found in some MSS., and 
are numbered 20 to 23. After another appendix containing the text 
of the sixth and seventh canons of Nicaea as brought forward at the 
Council of Chalcedon, there follow some of those comprehensive notes 
which are too long for the apparatus criticus proper. Historians, 
grammarians, lexicographers, and others will neglect these at their 
peril. There is much in them that cannot be got elsewhere. The 
second half of the book contains other four translations: the “ Gallica” 
(probably of the fourth century); the “ Gallo-Hispana,” produced by a 
combination of the “Gallica” and the translations of Rufinus, in the 
fifth century; the translation of Rufinus of the beginning of the fifth 
century, for which Mr Turner has for the first time used both the manu- 
scripts of canons and the manuscripts of Rufinus’ Ecclesiastical History ; 
and lastly, the translation falsely attributed to Isidore, which was really 
composed at Rome between 419 and 451. This portion is followed by 
more notes of the kind described, some of which are of the greatest import- 
ance and interest to students of the Latin versions of the Bible as well as 
others. There are exhaustive accounts of the traditions as to the deaths 
of Peter and Paul, of the early bishops of Rome, etc. Two further 
translations of the Canons of Nica are appended, making ten in all. 
These are the two translations of Dionysius Exiguus, and they are followed 
by a fragment of an eleventh version. 

There are many reasons why these versions should be edited with the 
care that has been bestowed on them. It would be superfluous to dwell on 
the importance of the Council of Nicwa. Its effects have been far-reach- 
ing, and in order to understand them, we must know not merely the exact 
Greek text, for the reconstruction of which the Latin versions, surviving 
as they do in manuscripts of very ancient date and exceeding accuracy, are 
indispensable, but we must also have clearly before us the different versions, 
in order that we may trace their use in the writings of the Western 
Church during the Middle Ages. These versions are of importance to 
students of Church polity and students of theological terms. But there 
are other classes for whom Mr Turner’s work is indispensable, students of 
paleography, orthography, and grammar. When classical scholars come 
to realise how valuable biblical, patristic, and conciliar manuscripts are 
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for them, the study of Latin grammar and the textual criticism of all 
Latin texts will get a new lease of life. No work will then be more useful 
than that of Mr Turner, for he has taken the greatest trouble to preserve 
the very orthography of his manuscripts, which often has a forbidding 
appearance, but is nevertheless of the greatest value for classical and 
Romance philologists. 

A word of praise is due to the perfectly clear arrangement of the 
copious evidence, in which Mr Turner has been ably seconded by the Press. 
It is doubtful if any other press in the world could achieve such typo- 
graphical variety and beauty. The Delegates are also to be thanked for 
another evidence of the noble conception which they have of their duty. 


A. Sourer. 
MansFiELp Oxrorp. 


The Problem of Suffering in the Old Testament.—By A. S. Peake, M.A., 
Professor of Biblical Exegesis in the University of Manchester, Tutor 
in the Primitive Methodist College, sometime Fellow of Merton 
College, Oxford.—London : Bryant, Aldersgate Street, and Kelly, City 
Road, 1904. 


Tuts is a book of many merits, and the present writer, after careful and 
repeated perusal, is almost afraid to express an estimate which may seem 
extravagant. Yet a reviewer has to utter his deliberate conviction, and 
in this case the opinion formed is at least decided and clear. Professor 
Peake has chosen a subject which goes to the very heart of religious belief. 
Again, no problem is discussed in the later literature of the Hebrews with 
deeper insight or greater width of view : so that an intelligent appreciation 
of the Old Testament teaching is of capital moment to the theologian, and 
indeed to every educated man who is, or desires to be, religious. In dealing 
with it Professor Peake has first of all edited and translated some of the 
chief texts which touch the problem in question. He has, for-example, 
done into English the “Songs of the Lord’s Servant ” in Second Isaiah and 
the seventy-third Psalm, besides supplying incidentally translations of many 
notable passages found elsewhere in the pages of the Hebrew Scriptures. 
He admits frankly that the text is often corrupt, and sometimes hopelessly 
uncertain ; but he never indulges in arbitrary change or wild conjecture. 
His criticism is eminently sane and judicious. Moreover, having mastered 
pretty well what has been written by commentators since the rise of criti- 
cism, he preserves independence of judgment, giving his own opinion and 
the reasons for it with admirable lucidity and force. With the same 
candour and fulness he considers the questions of higher criticism, such, 
e.g., as the date and integrity of Habakkuk’s prophecies, as well as that of 
the Second and Third Isaiahs, the composition of Ecclesiastes, and the like. 
The whole evidence, which really counts for much, is stated with a con- 
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ciseness which never degenerates into obscurity, and the student has an 
opportunity of learning the real method of critical inquiry, the manner 
in which arguments are to be tested and weighed. Nor does Professor 
Peake let his learning run away with his common sense. He has a 
literary perception, and, it may be added, a knowledge of human nature, 
often absent in distinguished scholars who bend fact to theory and are 
enamoured of “ vigour and rigour.” Thus, to critics who attribute some 
parts of Ecclesiastes to a Stoic, and others to an Epicurean writer, 
Professor Peake replies, and rightly, that the same man may very well 
have been Stoic in one mood, Epicurean in another. In the same 
spirit he frankly admits that the Second Isaiah, despite his lofty univer- 
salism, has also an element of Jewish narrowness inconsistent with the 
nobler element in his teaching. So, too, he refuses to admit that the 
famous prediction of the “New Covenant” in Jeremiah must be treated 
as an interpolation and assigned to the period of the Exile, on the ground 
that the former covenant, the covenant of Deuteronomy, had to be 
abrogated by national ruin before the idea of a new covenant could arise. 
After all, Jeremiah, whatever view we take of his inspiration, was surely 
capable of looking forward, and was by no means destitute of imagination. 
As yet, however, we have not reached the highest qualities of the book 
before us. Our author enters with profound sympathy into the history of 
Israel’s religion, and traces its momentous progress with a penetration and 
an eloquence which would have been otherwise impossible. A scholar 
writing with fulness of knowledge, he is also a religious man writing of 
religion. Not for one moment does the interest flag, and the book is one 
which may give real help to many who are ignorant of Hebrew, and 
strangers to the method of critical inquiry. 

What are the chief impressions which the marvellous evolution here 
described makes upon the reader? Briefly these. First, we are enabled to 
see how the problem of suffering patent to all men was felt with unique 
acuteness by the pious Israelite. The reason is not far to seek. The 
Hebrew prophets, though at first they took no pains to formulate this 
creed in dogmatic form, believed heart and soul in one righteous and 
almighty God who had guided the fortunes of Israel, ever since He had 
revealed Himself to the nation in the birth-throes of the Exodus. All 
that happened to Israel, all, in the view of later writers, which happened 
to the individual, was ordered by God. “Shall there be evil in the city,” 
says Amos, “and the Lord hath not done it?” Centuries after Amos, the 
author of the Book of Job assumes that it is the hand of the Supreme 
which has fallen so heavily on the afflicted hero. Hence the bitterness of 
the anguish which wrung the heart of Israelite saints when they looked out 
on the confusion and apparent injustice of the world. “'To be wroth with 
one we love, doth work like madness in the brain.” Now, it was just that 
God whom the sufferer adored and loved who looked on while the righteous 
were trodden down and the wicked flourished. schylus or Euripides 
might lay the responsibility of wrong upon one divine being out of many. 
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It is, for example, Artemis alone who prompts Agamemnon to sacrifice his 
daughter ; and again, Hippolytus was undone solely by Aphrodite. Artemis, 
whom he loved and served, had not forgotten him, but she shrank from 
crossing the path of Aphrodite, the rival goddess whom Hippolytus had 
offended. 

Secondly, the disappointment of religious hope in Israel was the very 
means by which religion was in the end purified, widened, and deepened. 
It was not simply that Israel’s saints held fast to God in spite of their 
affliction and blighted hopes: these were the very instruments by which 
God drew the nation and individuals closer to Himself, revealing His 
character more and more completely, “in many portions and in many 
ways.” ‘There is no parallel elsewhere to this continuous and progressive 
revelation, and still less to the fact that it was effected by a course of 
events which would have been fatal to the very being of other religions. 
The early prophets taught that national prosperity was the reward of 
national righteousness. So indeed it is, but not always, at least in that 
crude form according to which these prophets expounded the rule of divine 
providence. Precisely when the Deuteronomical reform had, with whatever 
defects, raised the religion of the people to a height previously unknown, 
Josiah, a good king and an ardent reformer, was defeated and slain by 
Pharaoh Necho, bequeathing a legacy of impending ruin to his successors. 
Yet in the crash of political disaster Ezekiel became a pastor of souls 
among the exiles, and proclaimed the eternal truth that God deals in- 
dividually with the souls He has made, and renders to every mar according 
to his works. Here again we have a sound principle, true anyhow on the 
whole, true always if spiritually apprehended, but subject to palpable 
exceptions if taken in its literal and most obvious sense. Just at this 
point the difficulty and trial emerge, which appear in the mental history of 
Jeremiah, in some of the Psalms, in the sublime poetry of Job. Little by 
little light rose out of the darkness, and fellowship with God was seen to 
be in itself: the perfect bliss, our beings’ end, in which the soul rests and 
is satisfied. “Though my heart and my flesh fall away, God is for ever 
the rock of my heart and my portion.” Simultaneously, the hope of 
immortality rose above the horizon. Divine communion partakes of the 
divine eternity, so that death cannot sever it. Meanwhile, as individual 
religion is thus perfected, the thought of Israel’s mission as a nation still 
survives, but glorified and transfigured. Israel is to be “the light of the 
nations”: “There is one God, and Israel is His prophet.” Still more 
strange is the mode in which this mission is to be accomplished. Israel 
must die to live, die to its national existence, die to the narrowness and 
exclusive pride of its religion that it may rise to a larger and nobler 
influence. ‘The law of vicarious sacrifice which runs through all nature is 
to be exemplified in, and willingly accepted by, the servant of Jehovah. 
There is also a generous recognition of the fact that God has been prepar- 
ing the Gentiles for the knowledge of Himself. “Souls [among the 
heathen] are stirred with a strange disquiet, a dim sense of higher truth, 
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a longing for an authentic voice to change the soaring wish into a luminous 
certainty.” ‘For His teaching the far lands do wait.” Therefore the 
servant of the Lord deals gently with those whom he might naturally have 
regarded as God’s enemies and his own. “ A bruised reed will he not break, 
and a glimmering wick he will not quench.” 

The third point remains, and that the chief of all, viz. the consummation 
of Hebrew hope in the plenitude of Christian experience. Here, however, 
we can but refer our readers to Professor Peake’s concluding chapter, 
entitled “ Solution or Escape.” It is a masterly discussion of the historical 
facts and doctrines which constitute the Christian revelation. These are 
considered in relation to the problem of suffering as it stands before us 
in the Old Testament and occupies thoughtful men here and now. The 
chapter is a short one, perhaps too short, but it is singularly weighty and 
impressive, for it is the work of a man whose convictions are clear and 
definite, and who is far too much in earnest to take refuge in rhetoric or 
exaggeration. 

Anois. 


The Yogi and His Message.—By Swami Dharmananda Mahavarati.— 
Calcutta: J. J. Bharati, 1904. 


Tuis pamphlet contains the substance of two lectures delivered by a 
learned and high-caste Hindu, who, after a quarter of a century, during 
which Christ has been an object of his study, proclaims Him to his 
fellow-countrymen as “ the Ideal Yogi,” “ God in Man and Man in God,” 
an “ Avatar of the Supreme,” the sovereign of an “Empire” which “is 
everywhere.” 

The lectures are, and were intended to be, somewhat discursive. 
They cover a great deal of ground, and suggest a variety of questions 
which it is beyond the scope of the discourses to answer. Incident- 
ally, some extraordinary statements are made, for which circumstantial 
evidence would be reasonably required before they could be accepted 
as accredited facts. That the learned Yogi is himself satisfied on these 
points is evident, but his personal conviction alone is not sufficient 
to win, in a critical age, the conviction of his readers. These, how- 
ever, are side-issues. The main interest of the discourses remains, 
whatever view the reader may take concerning these incidental questions. 
The lectures present us, not only with a Hindu view of Christ, but with 
the view of a man held in high repute in Bengal—one, moreover, whose 
horizon has not been limited by the boundaries of Hindustan, but 
who has travelled far and experienced much, without on that account 
becoming less enthusiastically devoted to his own country, or less proud 
to call himself “ a Hindu of Hindus,” and a “ Yogi.” 

It is of interest to learn what answer a man of this description is ready 
to give to the question, “ What think ye of Christ?” It is significant 
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that he finds in Christ the fulfilment of Hindu ideals, as expressed in their 
sacred books and in the lives of their great saints and teachers. It is also 
instructive to observe that the homage he pays to Jesus Christ and the 
claim which he considers that Christ has on the attention and reverence 
of his countrymen are based on the principle which is apparent throughout 
the Gospels. His appeal is solely to the witness of His character, as 
manifested in His own life on earth, and in its effects on the lives of those 
who sincerely follow Him. His appeal may be paralleled by the exclama- 
tion, “ Come and see,” of the Apostle, by the testimony, “ Behold, I find 
no fault in Him,” of the observant judge, by the assertion, “Certainly this 
was a Son of God,” of the man who watched Him suffer unto death. 
The Swami claims to have seen as effectually, and to be equally confident 
as to the significance of what he has seen. Christ’s “ sway extending over 
the vast dominions of human thought ” is the logical outcome, in his view, 
of the personality of Christ, of the spiritual force He exhibited and still 
exhibits. 

Our author’s testimony to the beauty of Christian character, as he has 
seen and known it, is balanced by a scathing indictment of the conduct 
of vast numbers of professing Christians in India and elsewhere. Even 
whilst we recognise that allowance must be made for a very distinct 
difference in racial ideals, which must affect the manner of applying 
Christian ethics to life, and involves the entrance of what may be called a 
racial equation into the determining of what is, and what is not, consistent 
with Christian ethics in the customs of each nation, yet enough remains 
which, by common consent, all followers of Christ must acknowledge with 
shame and sorrow is a disgraceful blot upon European Christianity, and 
the main hindrance to the acceptance of faith in Christ by other races. 

As an erudite scholar familiar with many of the languages of both hemi- 
spheres, our author’s views on the historical connection between Syria and 
Hindustan merit attention. It would be interesting to know on what 
evidence he grounds his conviction that Jesus visited India. This he does 
not tell us; but he briefly traces the Magi of Persia to a Hindu origin in 
the following way:—The leader of the Hindu sect called the Jains, by 
name Mahajaina, became a teacher of the Iranians, his disciples among 
the Persians were nicknamed Mahajains, and this became corrupted into 
Mage. The Mage or Magi, of Hindu descent, were well known for their 
proficiency in astronomical and astrological sciences, and the author holds 
that it was probably in search of Him who should be the fulfilment of 
one of their predicted Avatars that they journeyed to Judea, at the time 
of the birth of Christ. 

He also traces the early preaching of Christianity on the Malabar 
coast to Hindu teachers from Syria, which country he regards as identical 
with “the ancient ‘Suryadesh’ (Land of the Sun) of the Hindu kings.” 
A short history of this “Surya,” he tells us, may be read in Sanskrit 
works. He suggests that these Hindu missionaries were subjects of 
Argharus (Argha is a Sanskrit word meaning the sun), and that Argharus 
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is the king known in Christian tradition as Abgarus. It is to be hoped 
that the learned Swami will publish in detail, if he has not already done 
so elsewhere, the reasons which have led him to these conclusions; for if 
these alleged facts can be established, or can be shown to be probably 
correct, they may throw much light on a problem which has perplexed 
many students, namely, the similarities which exist between the Krishna 
legends and some incidents in the Gospels, more particularly in the 
narrative of the 2nd chapter of St Matthew’s Gospel; and also perhaps 
they may give us a clue to the points of agreement between the 
Buddhistic and Christian traditions. With regard to the latter Max 
Miiller wrote in 1896, “I must confess that for years I have been very 
much perplexed myself; and even now, though I cannot resist the im- 
pression that there must have been historical contact between Christianity 
and Buddhism, I cannot explain how it came about, I cannot point out 
the exact historical channel through which the communication took 
place.” 

With regard to the Krishna legends, the points at which they are 
strikingly like the Christian narrative are not numerous, but perhaps the 
closest resemblance is in the account of how Krishna was removed on the 
night of his birth beyond the reach of his uncle, King Kamsa. Kamsa is 
said to have been warned that a son born to his house would destroy him, 
and therefore to have ordered that young infants should be put to death. 
It is also stated that at the time of Krishna’s birth his foster-father went 
with his wife to pay taxes. 

Assuming that this similarity is due to something besides coincidence, 
the question arises as to priority. Are there any means of tracing the 
date at which the Krishna legend probably took this shape? There 
are three sources of the Krishna legends: (1) the Mahabharata, (2) 
the Bhagavad Gita, and (3) the Puranas. The latter were apparently 
not written earlier than the eighth or ninth century a.p., so that priority 
cannot be claimed for the legends found only in them. My authority 
for this is Mr John Robertson, a writer who certainly cannot be accused 
of having a Christian bias. I merely refer to these legends here in order 
to point out how important, from the historical point of view, it may be 
to verify the theory adduced by the Swami. 

If there was such intercourse between Syria and Hindustan as he 
supposes, and if the Gospel was thus early preached by Hindus to Hindus, 
it ceases to be unlikely that some of the incidents related in the New 
Testament should have crept into the legends concerning Krishna. The 
reverse is perhaps possible also, namely, that at some early date a Krishna 
legend should have been added by a copyist to the Gospels. It is for 
experts to decide which hypothesis is most probable. Perhaps it is 
difficult to judge the question without bias, but the latter alternative seems 
improbable on the face of it, in view of the fact that these legends would 
be borrowed from a wholly foreign source, as no one supposes that Hindu 
missionaries preached Krishna-worship among Christians. 
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I ought not to conclude without some reference to the undoubtedly 
rather contemptuous allusions of the Swami to the converts of low caste 
who constitute the native congregations of Christians in India. His 
invective is directed mainly against what he calls “ pice-Christians and 
rice-Christians,” converts who have much to gain socially, and little to 
lose, by being baptised, and who, he says, do little credit to the cause 
of Christianity by their conversion, whilst “everywhere these miserable 
creatures are looked upon with utmost contempt, dislike, and mistrust.” 
Although, however, there is no doubt much justification for his severe 
condemnation of such as these, it is impossible to disguise from oneself 
the fact that the feeling he expresses is probably sharpened and accentu- 
ated by the natural and hereditary prejudice of a high-caste Hindu against 
the levelling tendency of Christianity. The Sikh prophet Nanak taught 
that in heaven there is no caste. But as yet we are not there; and caste 
feeling (we must honestly face the fact) is a feeling which dies hard in 
any race. To suppose that it is exclusively a Hindu prejudice is to be blind 
to facts. We have, perhaps, nearly as much caste feeling in England 
to-day as there is in India. When the late Mr Keshub Chunder Sen 
visited England in 1870, he was amazed to find “ caste” so powerful in 
this country. “I was pained,” he says, “to find an institution which I 
certainly did not expect to find in this country—I mean caste. Your 
rich people are really Brahmins, and your poor people are Sudras. I 
thought caste was peculiar to India; certainly in a religious sense it is, 
but as a social institution it perpetrates prodigious havoc in this country.” 

If our social conditions in this so-called Christian country thus 
impress our Hindu visitors, what right have we to be surprised if we 
find caste feeling colours the views of Hindu students of Christianity ? 
Unfortunately, some of our methods in India have offered much excuse for 
the charge made against our converts among the lower castes, namely, that 
the results are unsatisfactory, and that they are often no credit to the 
religion they profess to have adopted. That this is not universally true, 
however, the Swami frankly acknowledges, for he adinits that, in spite of 
much that he deprecates, the religion of Christ has on the whole 
“ marvellously elevated the lower class of people, and humanised them to 
a great extent... . It has moralised, educationised, and civilised the 
Pariahs, etc., and other numerous low castes.” 

We close the pamphlet with a larger hope for the future of that great. 
country, concerning which Mr Keshub Chunder Sen once said, “ None but 
Jesus ever deserved this bright, this precious diadem, India; and Jesus 
shall have it.” 

H. A. Da.tas. 
HampsTEAD. 
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Die Pseudoklementinen Homilien und Rekognitionen.—Eine quellenkritische 
Untersuchung von Lic. Hans Waitz, Pfarrer in Darmstadt.—Leipzig : 
Hinrichs, 1904.—viii. 396. ‘Texte und Untersuchungen, xxv. 4. 


Ir is, as Harnack remarks (Chronologie, ii. 518), fifty years since such 
a complete and thorough study as this of the problem of the pseudo- 
Clementine writings has appeared, Uhlhorn having published his work in 
1854. The writer thus sums up his results: “The document which 
underlies (Grundschrift) the pseudo-Clementine Homilies and Recognitions, 
which, together with the letter of Clement attached to it, originated 
between 220 and 230 a.p. in Rome, in Catholic circles with a syncretistic 
tendency, wove into its romantic narrative a variety of diverse sources, 
viz.: (1) ten books of Kypiyuara Ilérpov; (2) Téerpov; (3) the 
so-called dialogue of Clement and Appion; (4) Bardaisan’s tract 
Ilepi eiuapuéys.” He goes on to maintain that the Kypiyuara first 
underwent an anti-Marcionite “working over” before they were incor- 
porated in the Clementine romance; that in their original form, before 
the anti-Marcionite element was added, they, together with the letter 
of Peter to James, and the attestation which accompanies it, were composed 
in Caesarea soon after 135 a.v. by a Jewish Christian and Gnostic writer 
of pronounced Elkesaite and anti-Pauline views. The Ipa€es Ilérpov, 
which the writer of the Grundschrift used, were composed about 210 a.p. 
in Catholic circles in Antioch. It was from this work that the idea of 
introducing Simon Magus in all the other parts of the romance was 
derived. What in the Kypvyuara had been written of Paul or Marcion 
was by the writer of the Clementine romance transferred to Simon Magus. 
The object of the [pages Ilérpov was to condemn Gnosticism, and the 
idea of the work was derived from still older “ Acts of Peter,” which 
were amongst the sources of the canonical Acts. 

Waitz has rendered a valuable service to the criticism of the Clemen- 
tines, in demonstrating that the anti-Gnostic “ Acts of Peter” were not 
anti-Pauline. The undoubted instances of Simon Magus being a mask 
for St Paul are to be found in the Kypiyuara only. The story of 
Clement and his recognition of his lost parents and brothers was not 
introduced till the Grundschrift (c. 220-230 a.v.) combined the earlier 
apocryphs and disputations together, and used this romantic tale as the 
connecting link between the various sources, which he weaves into one 
whole. The two epitomes have no value for the criticism of the sources, 
since they are mere reproductions of the Homilies, with a good deal of 
post-Nicene theology introduced. Langen’s attempt to find in them an 
earlier form of the text is shown by Waitz, with whom Harnack agrees, 
to be entirely mistaken. 

It is a striking fact that the Arianising section “De ingenito Deo 
genitoque” (Hom. xvi. 15, 6) is omitted by Rufinus in his Latin transla- 
tion of the Recognitions, but is found in the Syriac version, the MS. of 
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which is dated c. 411 a.v. Unfortunately, we do not possess the original 
Greek of the Recognitions, but the presence of this section in the Syriac 
version would seem to indicate that it was contained in the Grundschrift. 
Harnack supposes it to have originated in the Lucian school of theology, 
and finds in this a slight indication of the date of the Grundschrift. He 
places the existing texts of the Homilies and Recognitions in the ante- 
Nicene period, and the Grundschrift between 225 and 300. The supposed 
quotation of the Grundschrift by Origen has been shown by various scholars 
to rest on insecure evidence. 

Much more interesting and important is the question of the date of the 
sources of the Grundschrift. And here Harnack’s criticism seems to me 
eminently sound. Speaking of the Kypuvyuara, he observes: “The question 
of date is much controverted. Here is the point on which the new dis- 
cussion by Waitz (pp. 78-169) evokes the strongest dissent. . . . When 
Waitz tries to prove (pp. 151 ff.) that these Kypvyuatra were composed in 
Cesarea, he has not succeeded in adducing even probable grounds for such 
aconclusion. . . . And, as regards the date, it is striking how quickly he 
gives up the only sure points, . . . Symmachus, Alcibiades, and the 
Ebionites of Epiphanius. . . . What right have we to put the polemic 
against the Elkesaites c. 135 a.v.? It may be right to say that they 
originated c. 100 a.p., but we only hear of their having any public 
importance after the beginning of the third century.” Harnack goes on, 
in my opinion justly, to demur to the necessity of complicating matters 
by supposing the existence of an anti-Marcionite “ working-oyer” of the 
Kypvypara. Why should not their original author have been an anti- 
Marcionite himself? To support his view, Waitz is obliged to suppose 
that two books, the fourth and the seventh, in the list of the books of the 
Kypiypuara given in Rec. iii. 75 were interpolated by the anti-Marcionite 
redactor. ‘This is purely arbitrary, and why should one of these books 
be referred to old Catholic “Acts of Thomas”? The writer of the 
Kypiyuara seems rather to have based himself on old “ Acts of Peter.” 
In the letter of Peter to James, and the accompanying attestation, which 
Waitz rightly treats as the introduction to the Kypiypuara, reference is 
made to the fact that spurious additions to, and perversions of, Petrine 
writings had been perpetrated by certain audacious people who favoured 
the teaching of “the enemy” (i.e. St Paul). Is not this most simply 
interpreted, if we -suppose the author of the anti-Gnostic Acts to have 
suppressed an anti-Pauline element in his source, the old Encratite “ Acts 
of Peter”? In these original “ Acts of Peter,” St Paul would appear to 
have been openly, and in his own person, treated as “the enemy,” for the 
origin of which expression Schmiedel rightly points to Gal. iv. 16 and 
St Matt. xiii. 28. 

One cannot too highly admire the extraordinary patience and skill with 
which our author divides the sources. In general one can trust the sure- 
ness of his judgment. The whole subject is so complex and intricate, that 
only a long, painstaking, and detailed study of the question can yield 
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satisfactory results. Our own English scholars have done good work in 
this direction, which is recognised by Waitz, who has not only studied the 
problem himself, but seems to have conscientiously read every work on the 
subject by English, Dutch, and German writers. 

J. H. Witkinson. 


DorcuEsTER. 


The Golden Age of Classic Christian Art.—By Jean Paul Richter 
and A. Cameron Taylor.—London : Duckworth. 


Tuis volume contains the fruit of several years of patient study devoted 
to the mosaics of S. Maria Maggiore at Rome. The authors were per- 
mitted, by means of scaffoldings or cages suspended from the ceiling, 
to make a closer examination of the mosaics than has been possible for 
any other archeologist, and were thus enabled to distinguish from the 
restorations of many different periods the work of the original artists. 
Specimens of this work have been reproduced with admirable fidelity after 
water-colour drawings by Sig. Tabanelli, to whom we also owe the splendid 
illustrations of Mgr. Wilpert’s book on the paintings of the Catacombs ; 
and to those who have seen the mosaics only from the floor of the church 
these reproductions will be a surprising revelation. It is not too much 
to say that for the technical study of Christian mosaics adequate material 
is here afforded for the first time ; for the illustrations of De Rossi’s Musaici 
Cristiani contain many serious inaccuracies (in S. Maria Maggiore a figure 
of Rome seated between floral ornaments appears in De Rossi’s plate as 
an enthroned Christ between medallions of St Peter and St Paul!), fail 
to distinguish between antique work and restorations, and give no idea 
of the technique of the originals. Dr Richter has, it is true, allowed him- 
self some freedom in the matter of background. Thus in the frontispiece 
aerial blue has been substituted for the gold which, as he has shown, 
is due to interpolation, and in another case (pl. xlviii., Massacre of the 
Innocents) gold has been replaced by graduated atmospheric tints copied 
from genuine examples (v. pl. xxiv.). Such restorations are, however, 
noted in each case. It is perhaps more to be regretted that coloured 
reproductions have been given of some portions which are probably 
post-Renaissance in execution, such as the Simeon of the Presentation 
(pl. xxxvii.), which we would gladly exchange for a plate of the Passage 
of the Jordan, where Dr Richter considers the background “ antique and 
inimitable in the rendering of tender atmospheric effects . . . . the ne plus 
ultra of the expression in mosaic of the subtilties of vaporous landscape.” 

Dr Richter, then, has rendered a signal service to the study of Christian 
Art in revealing the true beauty of the mosaics of S. Maria Maggiore. 
He has also made out what seems a strong case for regarding all the 
mosaics of the church as part of a single scheme of decoration executed at 
the same time. The view which has found most favour in recent years is 
that the panels of the nave belong to the fourth century a.p., and those of 
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the triumphal arch to the pontificate of Sixtus III. (482-440 a.p.), who 
rededicated the basilica to the Virgin in memory of the Council of 
Ephesus (431), which bestowed on her the title Qcoroxos. Dr Richter 
points out, however, that the inscription of Sixtus III—XYSTVS EPIS- 
COPVS PLEBI DEI—cuts off the right foot of the figure of St Peter and 
the left foot of that of St Paul, and that, though scenes from the infancy 
of Christ are rendered, there is no representation of the Nativity, while the 
Divine Child is seen enthroned, not on his mother’s knee, but between two 
allegorical figures. 

This, however, is but a small part of what Dr Richter seeks to prove. 
He believes that the basilica existed from about 200 a.p. (at which time 
the mosaics were executed) as part of the private residence of a wealthy 
Christian named Sicininus, and that with its decoration it survived the 
period of persecution and was restored to Christian worship in the fourth 
century, when Liberius (352-366) added the apse. This conclusion, were 
we to adopt it, would, of course, be of supreme importance, not merely for 
the history of Christian antiquity, but for that of Art in general; and as 
such it is rightly regarded by the authors of this volume. But the argu- 
ments which they adduce seem wholly inadequate to sustain it. 

In favour of the antiquity of the basilica it is argued that the Liber 
Pontificalis, which uses the expression fecit basilicam both of Sixtus III. 
(482-440) and of Liberius (352-366), furnishes, therefore, no proof of 
original construction in the second case. This is true, but we must remem- 
ber that in the fourth century the church was called Basilica -Liberiana. 
Dr Richter replies that the Gesta Liberit (a legendary compilation) says : 
—In eius [Liberii] tempora fabricata est absis in urbe Roma in regione 
quinta. ‘This, however, is surely a compendious reference to the great 
building to which Liberius gave his name, absis being equivalent to 
basilica absidata. Dr Richter also lays great stress on the passages 
where the church is called Basilica Sicinini. 'These passages, how- 
ever, all occur in accounts of the disturbances which followed the 
election of S. Damasus to the papacy after the death of Liberius, and 
only prove that besides the name derived from its builder the fabric also 
bore a topographical designation; for Sicinini is not, as Dr Richter 
supposes, the genitive of Sicininus, but of Sicininum, a name denoting a 
part of the Esquiline; in the edict of Tarracius Bassus, praefectus urbi 
about 368, we hear of an Aeliocrates tabernarius “de Sicinino,” and in the 
Liber Pontificalis (i. 283, 10, Duchesne) of a domus Claudi in Sicininum. 

But Dr Richter further maintains that the antiquity of the basilica is 
shown by the materials and methods of its construction. It will be best to 
give the argument in his own words (p. 26 f-) :— 

“ Researches made by Mons. Crostarosa into the condition and history 
of the tiled roof of the church have brought to light facts which illuminate 
the question of the date of the original basilica. He discovered that of 
the 110 diversely stamped antique tiles still in situ no less than 76 
are of the first four centuries, and that of these more than half the 
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number belong to the second century, the reign of Septimius Severus 
(193-202). Strangely enough, Mons. Crostarosa did not conclude that the 
basilica is older than the time of Liberius, but put forward the curious 
hypothesis that the tiles were material which had been stored in ware- 
houses for some 160 years. 

“The beautiful brickwork of the nave, with its unbroken series of arched 
windows, clearly seen from the outside of the building, recalls the fine 
masonry of the time of Hadrian, but may be some fifty years later. The 
evidence of the brickwork, therefore, points to the same date as that 
indicated by the stamped tiles, namely, the end of the second century. 

“The columns, moreover, which decorate the interior of the church are 
connected by an architrave—a structural peculiarity of early buildings, 
which was replaced in the fourth century by rounded arches.” 

These arguments are fundamentally unsound. The stamped tiles 
number 275, not 110 (which is the number of different stamps used), and 
of these 66 bear the same stamp (which belongs to the fourth century), 
while of the great majority one specimen alone is found. The reign of 
Septimius Severus (had he reigned 193-202, which is not the case) would 
not coincide with the second century; as a matter of fact, 16 tiles bearing 
the stamp of 13 different fabrics are found belonging to his reign, while 
the whole period from Trajan to Caracalla is represented by 95 tiles of 
68 different types. In spite of what-Dr Richter says, there is no question 
whatever that later buildings were built and roofed with whatever bricks 
of any period came to hand. Bricks dated from the first century down- 
wards are found, not only in S. Maria Maggiore, but in the Baths of 
Diocletian, S. Costanza, S. Agnese, and, above all, in S. Martino ai Monti, 
which belongs in its present shape to the reign of Symmachus (498-514), 
and it is significant that an analysis of Mgr. Crostarosa’s list of stamped 
tiles from that church shows almost exactly the same proportions for 
the tiles of each period as is found at S. Maria Maggiore. 

As regards the brickwork, it must be observed that a visit to the 
Palatine will furnish a careful observer with the means of distinguishing 
the work of Hadrian from that of Septimius Severus, between whose reigns 
Dr Richter hesitates (on p. 41 we are told that the brickwork is “of the 
end of the second century (117-138)”); and that the arched windows 
(reproduced on pl. iv. from an inaccurate sketch in Grisar’s Geschichte 
Roms und der Papste) prove, on examination at close quarters, to be of the 
fourth century at earliest, as a comparison with dated examples shows. 
Nor is it true that the architrave is a “ peculiarity” of early buildings. 
Old S. Peter’s, S. Lorenzo fuori, and S. Martino ai Monti are instances to 
the contrary; and we are surprised to read (p. 42) that the architrave “is 
absent from Constantinian churches such as S. Paolo, S. Sabina, S. Puden- 
ziana, S. Apollinare, and other churches of Rome, Ravenna, and elsewhere ” ; 
for none of the churches named are Constantinian. 

The case for the antiquity of the fabric, therefore, breaks down ; nor 
do the style and spirit of the mosaics furnish any more conclusive proofs 
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of their early origin. It is easy, no doubt, to trace classical reminiscences 
in these compositions: De Rossi and others have called attention to the 
persistence of types drawn from Roman historical art of the second 
century, represented by the Columns of Trajan and M. Aurelius (which 
latter Dr Richter more than once dates 161-168, although neither the 
erection of the column nor the scenes represented are of that date) and the 
Arch of Septimius Severus. But it is certain that the artistic schools of 
the fourth century were still inspired by classical models. The extant 
mosaics of S. Costanza, though merely decorative, give proof of this; and 
had it not been for the wanton destruction in modern times of the mosaics 
of the dome of S. Costanza and the wall-decorations of the basilica of 
Junius Bassus, I do not doubt that it would be evident that the mosaics 
of S. Maria Maggiore did not stand alone in their period. The carved 
door of S. Sabina (which Dr Richter treats unfairly, selecting only the 
inferior panels for mention), shows to what extent classical feeling was 
alive in the fifth century. The unrestored female figure to the spectator’s 
left in S. Pudenziana and even the ecclesia of S. Sabina are quite worthy 
to be put beside the matrons of S. Maria Maggiore; and in Ugonio’s 
description of the Susanna on the dome of S. Costanza evidently wearing 
the dalmatic with clavi “ leonati coloris,” I seem to recognise a figure which 
has many parallels amongst these mosaics. 

Dr Richter, however, lays even more stress on theological than on 
artistic considerations. The art of these mosaics is, he says, didactic rather 
than historical, and the dogmatic conceptions which it embodies are those 
of the second century, and particularly of Justin Martyr, hostility to the 
Jews being especially marked. This last point is not clearly proven. In 
the Scene of the Presentation on the Arch a number of Jews, mostly priests, 
look on. It is true that they are modern in execution; but Dr Richter 
holds that the antique spirit has been caught, and that their faces express 
horror. This, I think, is open to grave doubt. He also holds that the 
opposition of Synagogue and Church is typified by that of Leah and 
Rachel. But it is very doubtful if the matron whom he regards as Leah 
is really so to be named; in the only scene where Leah is clearly shown 
her dress is not the same in its arrangement. But the typological inter- 
pretation of the Old Testament—as many of Dr Richter’s own quotations 
show—was very common in the theology of the fourth and fifth centuries, 
and (which is far more important) in the art-conventions of that period 
the Concardantia Veteris ac Novi Testamenti holds a pre-eminent importance, 
as is shown by the descriptions of S. Paulinus of Nola, and by the door of 
S. Sabina (to go no further). It is highly significant that Wiegand, 
commenting on this fact, says of Christian art in these centuries, “ Diese 
war in hervorragender Weise didaktisch” (Das christliche Hauptportal 
von S. Sabina, p. 127). 

Nor can we attach great weight to the fact that the triumphal arch is 
decorated with scenes drawn from the apocryphal Gospels, condemned by 
the Council of 382; for it is a well-known fact that in the typology of 
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Christian art these scenes held their ground firmly, and even became in- 
creasingly popular in the centuries succeeding the condemnation referred 
to ; it will be sufficient to refer to the Cathedra Maximiani at Ravenna. 

We are thus compelled to dissent from Dr Richter’s view as to the 
antiquity of the basilica and its mosaics, which must be regarded as a 
splendid monument of Christian art in the fourth century, still informed 
by the classical spirit. 

We must enter a protest against such forms of expression as “Jesus 
Nave” (="Incovs 6 tov Naovy), and “ Basilica Felix” for the Basilica of 
S. Felix at Nola. 


H. Srvart Jones. 
Rome. 


Die Syrische Didaskalia, iibersetzt und erklirt von Hans Achelis und J. 
Flemming [Texte u. Unter. N.F. x. 2].—Leipzig, Hinrichs, 1904. 
Pp. viii + 388. 


Tuts is a sequel to Achelis’ really epoch-making contribution to what he 
calls “the Earliest Sources of Oriental Church Law,” in his edition of the 
Canons of Hippolytus (1890). Various causes delayed this second instal- 
ment; among others, the enrichment of the material through Hauler’s 
publication of parts of the parallel Latin version, from much the same 
Greek text, in the Verona palimpsest (1900), a version which shows that 
the work enjoyed at least some limited honour in the West, at any rate in 
N. Italy. Even now the edition is only preliminary to the one which the 
same editors are preparing for the Berlin Corpus of the Greek Fathers. 
Yet it is executed with great care, and with it this most valuable docu- 
ment passes out of the region of obscurity and neglect into the full light of 
general Church History. To say this, is not to forget Mrs Gibson’s 
beautiful edition of the Syriac, with an English translation published 
separately (Hore Semitice, Nos. 1 and 2, London, 1903), which was carried 
out on different lines, and with no attempt to assign the work, in the light 
of its contents, to its setting in the life of the ancient Church. Flemming, 
to whom falls the linguistic side of this joint-edition, recognises the help 

derived from Mrs Gibson’s work, with its fresh Syriac MSS., though he 
_ rightly emphasises the superiority of the older MS. (Sangermanensis), 
already used by Lagarde for his Syriac edition in 1854. 

The contents are as follows :—First, an accurate German rendering of 
the Syriac from the oldest MS.; next, critical textual notes, with use of 
the other sources, followed by a list of variants from Lagarde’s edition and 
a list of quotations, biblical and otherwise. The second part consists of 
four essays: on (1) the text, with special reference to its purity and 
integrity ; (2) the nature of the Christian community pictured in it; (3) 
the New Testament as known to its author ; (4) the origin and date of the 
work. All textual matters proper are handled by Flemming ; all matters 
of contents by Achelis, who is sole author of the last three essays. Where 
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the sources of our knowledge of the original Greek, lying behind all 
existing witnesses, are so varied and disparate as regards the conditions 
making for change, much depends on the scholarship and sagacity of the 
textual editor ; and Flemming’s work reaches a high standard, so far as the 
present writer is capable of testing it. But naturally the main interest for 
most readers lies in Achelis’ contributions ; and we shall devote the rest of 
our space to stating his conclusions. 

Our Didaskalia is practically in its original state, apart from a few 
possible touches of little moment ; and it gives us far the fullest account 
we have of the various sides of the life of an ante-Nicene community. Not 
that the community specially in view was exactly typical of those within 
the bounds of the Roman empire. But allowing for the peculiar features 
yet to be referred to, the picture is at least highly suggestive, especially as 
regards other Eastern communities. To begin with, it shows us a marked 
stage in the transition from the primitive to the Catholic order, in a fairly 
large church, numbering, it may be, some thousand members, mainly of 
Gentile origin. Stress is laid on the Episcopal office as of central import- 
ance, much on the lines of the Ignatian ideal and similarly valued for 
reasons of unity. Here, however, we observe a greater tendency to over- 
look the concurrent responsibility of the presbyteral college, while still no 
doctrine of apostolic succession is implied as the theoretic basis of a divine 
vicegerency on earth. Answering to such jealousy of the presbyterate, 
there is a marked polemic against the claims of the female presbyterate, i.e. 
the official order of Widows, in contrast to mere women who had claims on 
the Church’s charity as bereft of their natural protectors. ‘This order meets 
us elsewhere, notably in the Testamentum Domini—representing much the 
same region as the Didaskalia, only more than a century later—while its 
presence can be inferred yet more widely from slight traces which become 
clear in the light of the explicit witnesses. Generally speaking, they 
tended, with the growth of Catholicism as a sacramental system, to be 
degraded from the presbyteral rank—as it became sacerdotally conceived— 
to that of female deacons, understood in a rather menial sense of the term. 
Where their more spiritual functions survived at all, it was mainly as 
special organs of revelation through constant prayer that they were 
regarded. Here the originally “charismatic” basis of their ministry 
survived longest—long, in fact, after they had been extruded from real 
share in that ministry of the sacraments, as well as of the Word, which 
had once been theirs in certain parts of Christendom (see, ¢.g., the Ecclesi- 
astical Canons, xxi., xxii.). It is in respect to this process of transformation 
of Widows into Deaconesses, with the strict subordination to the Bishop in 
all things which now made Deacons mere episcopal assistants, that the 
Didaskalia most clearly appears as a transitional document. It also casts 
interesting light on the Eucharist and the Agape (no longer an act of the 
Church as such), both retaining much of their older associations; on the 
undogmatic theology, of Modalist rather than Logos type, which prevailed 
in Syria during the third century (pp. 290 f., 378 f., though Achelis does 
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not go to the bottom of this matter, textually in particular); and very 
specially on Church discipline (churchly rather than clerical in form), and 
the more or less “pure” ideals touching it entertained within the local 
church. The ascetic ideal had as yet made little impression in this 
quarter, which was in general old-fashioned rather than sensitive to the 
movements abroad in the Church at large. This comes out again in its 
author’s naive attitude to New Testament writings: for he has no notion 
of a limited New Testament canon. He uses all our gospels, chiefly 
Matthew, but quotes also from non-canonical Gospels and Acts, such as the 
Gospel according to the Hebrews, the Peter-Gospel, and some Acta Petri 
(also Pauli), while he explicitly cites the Sibylline Oracles. 

These phenomena, especially the conjoint use of two apocryphal Gospels 
whose homes were Southern and Northern Syria respectively, help to fix 
the place of writing, which may well be looked for in one of the cities in 
the region south-east of Antioch (compare the traces of the Ignatian 
Epistles). ‘The community in question cannot have been in close touch 
with the larger world of Greek culture and theologice] development, and 
so was not on or near the coast. The Syrian Bercea would suit well enough 
(Jerome found the Hebrew gospel there); or one might look even as far 
south as Decapolis and think of a city like Gadara. Achelis considers this 
latter region, which we may call Batanea, or yet more generally Ccele- 
Syria in the stricter sense, with special favour. Yet there is much to say 
for a locality nearer Antioch, especially if we hold, as the present writer 
does, that the Judaistic errors specially denounced are Elkesaite in nature. 
For Apamea, a centre of this semi-gnostic Judaism early in the third 
century (it was the home of Alcibiades, who brought the Book of Elkesai 
to Rome in Hippolytus’ day; see Philos., ix. 13 ff.), was not so far from 
Bercea that its influence might not easily create anxiety in a Bercean 
bishop. If so, it might stir him to write against Judaising tendencies in 
general, and this highly heretical Elkesaite type in particular, specially as 
we know from Origen (ap. Euseb. H.E. vi. 38) that it was carrying on an 
active propaganda about the middle of the third century. May it not be 
that our Didaskalia was a counterblast to this aggressive movement, and 
that it belongs to. about 250 a.p.? Achelis is inclined on the whole, 
though with much hesitation, to prefer the latter part of this century to 
the earlier as the probable date of the work. With this our theory 
would square quite readily, even in view of the phenomena of recent 
persecution (which, by the by, the Elkesaites avoided even by formal 
denial) and martyrdom, and certain peculiar church usages, like the 
reckoning of Easter and its six days’ fast, for which our author argues. 
Indeed, one cannot put the whole case better than by naming the age of 
Dionysius of Alexandria (247-264) as that within which the Didaskala 
most probably fell. 

As to the personality of its author, who was certainly a Catholic 
bishop, Achelis has some interesting observations. He was no theologian, 
and set little store by theological precision, though he had a good command 
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of the Sacred Scriptures as known in his region. His aims in writing were 
highly practical, though he used the strangely bold method—rendered the 
more natural to him by the example of the Didache, and the idea that the 
Church’s truths and usages were “ Apostolic”—of putting all he had to 
teach into the lips of the Apostles, met for the Conference on the Judaistic 
issue as recorded in Acts xv. ‘This issue, in more developed forms, was still 
the burning question within his experience, as Achelis is at great pains to 
show. Indeed, he argues with much plausibility that our author’s twofold 
attitude to Judaism—unusual personal sympathy towards Jews in their 
unbelief and sorrows, along with sharp rejection of Judaism on principle— 
suggests his own Jewish origin. On this assumption, one is inclined 
to suggest that he reached the Catholic Church through the milder 
“Nazareean” type of Judceo-Christianity, finally breaking away from the 
latter through the principle which he so often lays down in his writing, that 
the ceremonial law was a devrépwois or secondary addition to the Ethical 
Law, the Decalogue, and was imposed on Israel as an afterthought “ for 
the hardness of their hearts,” and for the doing away of which Christ 
largely came. If this were his personal history, it would be the more 
natural for him to think of writing such a warning against being beguiled 
under the old yoke in any degree—let alone going astray into deadly 
Elkesaite error ; and more possible for him to execute his design with that 
knowledge of Jewish thought and usage which is so conspicuous a feature 
of the Didaskalia. But the renewed study of his work which this edition 
is sure to stimulate will doubtless clear up this and many other things. 


Vernon Bart 
MansFieLp CoLLeGe, Oxrorp. 


Das Lucae, iibersetzt und erklirt.—Von Julius Wellhausen.— 
Berlin: G. Reimer, 1904. 


Tus small admirable volume runs upon the lines of its predecessor (see 
Hibbert Journal, October 1904, pp. 192-194). Its contour and basis are 
the same. Wellhausen, however, passes significantly over the birth- 
narratives and begins at chapter iii., regarding ws évouifero in verse 23 as 
a later insertion. He posits an Aramaic source for iv. 25-27, and finds 
interpolations, sometimes in rather an arbitrary fashion, in passages like 
xiii, 32-33, xvii. 33 (misplaced), xxii. 19-20, 43-44, xxiii. 10-12, 34, and 
xxiv. 10, 12, 22-24. In xix. 11-27 he ingeniously traces a combination of 
two sources, but on the other hand he refuses, rightly I think, to follow 
Jiilicher in detaching xvi. 7 from the preceding verse. Another notable 
feature is the writer’s warning against all attempts to read Paulinism 
hastily into Luke. He is severe on Pfleiderer for this, though he admits of 
course a trace of Pauline influence in such a passage as vii. 50. The 
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weakness of the book is perhaps most conspicuous in expository sections 
like that upon the parable of the prodigal son, where the somewhat 
prosaic nature of the comments is disappointing. Upon the other hand, 
the pregnant, incisive character of the textual and literary notes is a 
constant source of stimulus. As one editor of Juvenal has said of a 
predecessor’s work, “ the personal and subjective character of” the “ edition 
seems at first obtrusive; in time his manliness becomes attractive ; at last 
his independence becomes suggestive.” Which is no more than saying that 
the book has more light than heat. Even its light does not take one very 
far into the heart of Luke’s writing as a gospel. But it is vital in every 
line, and that is much to be thankful for in any commentary. 


Rev. Dr James Morrarr. 
DunponaLp, AYRSHIRE. 
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der Siindenvergebung besonders auf der 
friihesten Religionsstufe Israels. 

Th, St. u. Krit., Jan. 1905. 

62 Vawdrey (J. C.) Meaning of Doctrine 
of Communion of Saints ; remarks as to its 
hist., and on praying for the departed. 
94p. Jarrold, 1905. 

Purves (David) The Life Everlasting. 
265p. Clark, 1905. 

65 Royce (J.) The Conception of Immor- 
tality. 174p. Constable, 1905. 

(The only solution of the problem of individu- 
ality lies in conceiving every man as so related 
to the world and to the very life of God, that in 
order to be an individual at all a man has to be 
very much nearer to the Eternal than in our 
present life we are accustomed to observe.] 

80 Robinson (J. Armitage) Some thoughts 
on the Athanasian Creed. 74p. 

Longmans, 1905. 

(Three lectures delivered in Westminster Abbey 
in Advent, 1903, together with a sermon before 


the University of Cambridge. Author advocates 
the omission of the ‘‘ warning” clauses.) 


90 Anon. A New Way in Apologetic. 


Church Q. R., Jan 1905, 

[An somes to fix the leading conceptions of 
the philosophy of the Christian religion. } 

Henson (Hensley H., Canon) Notes on 

Popular Rationalism. 221p. Isbister, 1904. 


E ETHICS 1-9 Practical Theology, 


Christian Ethics, Transition to General 
Ethics, 10 Theories, 20 Applied Ethics, 
Sociology, 23 Economics, 27 Education. 


2 Character and Conduct. Book of helpful 


thoughts by great writers, select. and arr. 
for daily reading by author of ‘‘ Being and 
Doing.” 384p. Simpkin, 1904. 
Watson (J.) Isaiah, the Type of Quiet- 
Exp., Feb. 1905. 


ness, 
6 Brann(H. A.) The Spirit of Christian 


Beneficence. Catholic World, Feb. 1905. 
Vou. ITI.—No. 3. 


.)  Miracle-Testimony of 
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8 


- Papers. 292p. 


Hoffet (Z.) Le ministére de la charité 
exercé par la femme dans |’Eglise chrétienne. 
R. du christianisme social, Nov. 1904. 
Randin (P.) La dogmatique chrétienne- 
sociale, Rev. chrétienne, Feb. 1905. 
Troeltsch (E.)  Politische Ethik und 
Christentum. Hoeck u. Ruprecht, 1904. 


7 Leuba (James H.) On the Psychology of 


a Group of Christian Mystics. 
(From the psychological 
m the C) t of view m 
characteristic Gana the Christian Mystics is 
what may be called their ‘‘ inward-mindedness,’ 
i.e. the preponderance in their consciousness of 
the sensations, ideas, and feelings of subjective 
origin, to the detriment of the sensations, ideas, 
and feelings determined more or less directly by, 
or referring to, the outside world.] : 
Montmorand (Brenier de) Les mystiques 
en dehors de l’Extase, Rev. Phil., Dec. 1905. 
(Emotions ofj mystics do not perfectly accord 
with the James-Langetheory. Joy is often accom- 
panied with the hysiological expressions of grief.) 
Anon. Books of Devotion. 


Church Q. R., Jan. 1905. 


10 Spiller (G.) De la, méthode dans les 


recherches des lois de l’Ethique. 


Rev. Phil., Jan. 1905. 
{Plea for scientific method in the study of 
ethical laws. Experimental work, no less varied 
in kind than in the physical sciences, is capable of 
being done in the moral sciences.] it 
Belot(G.) En quéte d’une morale positive. 
Rev. de Méta. et de Mor., Jan. 1905. 
(Criticism of the metaphysical theory of morality 
assetforth by Dunan. Author also argues against 
the formalism of Kant.] 
Foutliée (A.) La raison pure pratique 
doit-elle étre critiquée, Rev. Phil., Jan. 1905. 
{Kant has failed to establish the categorical 
character of the moral law. His ‘‘pure reason” 
=, itself on analysis into a pure impossi- 
ity. 
Stern (Bruno) Gerechtigkeit. 
Arch. f. system. Phil., x. 4, Nov. 1904. 
[Justice consists (1) in the cessation of harmful 
encroachments upon the psychical life of other 
men and of the animals; and (2) in the cessation 
= co encroachments upon one’s own psychi- 
e. : 
Staeps (Hermann) Das Problem der 
Willensfreiheit vom Standpunkt des Sollens. 
Arch. f. system. Phil., x. 4, Nov. 1904. 
{Besidesthe purely theoretical and deterministic 
int of view, human actions are to be considered 
rom the point of view of the moral judgment, of 
judgments of value, of norms. en freedom 
appears as a moral life problem. Act according 
to the norm, as it comes in conscience to con- 
sciousness—such is the imperative of Freedom.) 
Callaway (Charles) Does Determinism 
destroy Responsibility? (Reprinted from 
“‘The Agnostic Annual ” for 1905.) 15p, 


Watts. 


Goodwin (C. J.) Carlyle’s Ethics. 
Inter. J. Eth., Jan. 1905. 


20 Goldscheid (Rudolf) Jahresbericht ueber 


Erscheinungen der Soziologie in den Jahren 
1899-1904. 

Arch, f. system. Phil., x. 4, Nov. 1904. 
Bryce James and others. Sociologi 
Macmillan, 1905. 

pers read before the Sociological Society in 

its first session. The subjects covered may be 
uped under three gery | History and 
Methodology of Sociology, papers by Prof. Durk- 
heim and Mr Branford; (2) Pioneer Researches 
in Borderland Problems, papers by Dr Wester 
marck and Mr H. H. Mann; (3) Applied Sociology 
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—‘‘Eugenics,” by Mr Galton; and “ Civics,” by 
Prof. Geddes.] 
Delvaille (J.) La vie sociale. 
Rev. Phil., Dec. 1904. 
{Extreme complexity of society renders Spencer's 
theory of a social organism inadequate ; i society 
be an organism, it is an ‘‘organism of ideas.” 
Social development starts from exceptional indi- 
poe no less than from the influence of environ- 
ment. 
Schmidkunz (Hans) Ethik des Mitleids, 
Z. f. Phil. u. Phil. Krit., exxv. 1, 1905. 
Depasse (H.) Le jeu et le travail. 
R. du christianisme social, Nov. 1904, 
Hamilton (Dr Anna) Les ambulanciéres 
japonaises. 
R. du christianisme social, Dec. 1904. 
{Their organisation under the Red Cross for the 
present war.) 
Kerby (W.J.) Principles in Social Re- 
Catholic World, Feb. 1905. 
Democracy and Re- 
Unwin, 1904, 
The Unemployed: A 
With Pref. by Sir J. 
King, 1905. 
Civic Education and 
City Development. Cont. R., Mar. 1905. 
Henderson (C. R.) Modern Methods of 
Charity. Macmillan, 1905. 
21 Harvey (C. H.) The Biology of British 
Politics, 172p. Sonnenschein, 1905, 
24 Richet(Ch.) La paix et la guerre. 
Rev. Phil., Feb. 1905. 
[It is not the bene a of the best, as Hegel 
maintains, that results from war, but the triumph 
of the strongest. Neither in times of peace, nor 
during conflict, dues the warlike spirit advance 
the morality of citizens.] 
27 Barth(Paul) Die Geschichte der Erzie- 
hung in soziologischer Beleuchtung, iv. 
Vierteljahrss, f. w. Phil., xxviii, 4, Dec. 1904. 
(Treats of the public organisation of a new form 
of culture—the “‘ encyclopedic ”—after Aristotle, 
and of its adoption by the Romans.) 
Bauch (Bruno) Sittlichkeit und Kultur. 
Z. f. Phil. u. Phil. Krit., exxv. 1, 1905. 
The organisation of culture is of supreme 
ethical value, but it is not to be judged from an 
ethical point of view. The striving for culture is 
due to esthetical motives.] 
Davidson (Thomas) The Education of 
the Wage-Earners, 256p. Ginn & Co., 1904. 
Alibert (C.) Valeur éducative de la 
discipline scolastique. 
Rev. Néo-Scol., Nov. 1904. 
Gardner (Alice) Sound Learning and 
Religious Education. Lecture delivered at 
King’s College, London, Women’s Depart- 
ment, Oct. 1904. 29p. Clay, 1904. 
(The notion that the Bible should lose influence 
through critical examination seems to show not 
only a distrust of the Bible itself, but a poor 
opinion of the whole character of modern 
scholarship.) 
ys 4 (F.) De grondslag van de facul- 
teit der godgeleerdheid aan de openbare 
universiteiten. Th. Tijds., Jan. 1905. 
{Contribution from the liberal side to the 
nt controversy in regard to a faculty of 
in the Universities.) 
Ottley (Edward Bickersteth) Religious 
Instruction in Primary Schools, 
Mont. R., Feb. 1905. 
[Suggests solution of the question.) 


Anon, Eton and Education. 
Church Q, R., Jan. 1905, 
{The blot on the system is that it leaves the 


average boy densely ignorant. S tions are 
made as to this may be 


Berkowitz (Henry) The Moral Training 
of the Young among the Jews. 
Inter. J. Eth., Jan. 1905, 
Black (Hugh) The Practice of Self- 
culture. 370p. Hodder & Stoughton, 1904, 
Knox (Bishop) Pastors and Teachers, 
Six Lectures on Pastoral Theology. Introd, 
by Bishop Gore, Newed. 200p. 
Longmans, 1904, 
Super (C. W.) What is it to be Edu- 
cated ? Biblio. Sacra, Jan, 1905. 
Miles (Eustace) A Boy’s Control and 
Self-Expression, Ill, 572p. Pub. by 
author at Cambridge. 1904, 
{The object of this book is to make a eg | far 
more independent by the practice of plain little 
things, plain little physical and mental habits. 
The boy is to learn the habit of self-control and 
self-expression and self-respect, chiefly by appa- 
rently alien things, including physical exercises. ] 
30 Oliphant (J.} The Marriage de Conven- 
ance in France. Inter. J. Eth., Jan. 1905. 
75 Ghent (W. J.) Mass and Class ; survey 
of social divisions. Macmillan, 1904. 
80 Pereira (H. H., Bp.) Intemperance. 
(Handbooks for Clergy.) 180p. 
Longmans, 1905. 
94 Lefingwell (A.) The Vivisection Prob- 
lem. Inter. J. Eth., Jan. 1905, 
[Reply to Dr C. 8. Myer's art. in April 1904.] 
98 Dennis (A. P.) The Political and 
Ethical Aspects of aE 
Inter. J. Eth., Jan. 1905. 
Hobson (J. A.) The Ethics of Gambling. 
Inter. J. Eth., Jan. 1905. 


F PASTORALIA 2 Sermons 


Anon, The Science of Pastoral Theology. 

Q. BE, Jan. 

tho selentife ‘classification and. study of the 
various methods of pastoral work.] 

Burton (£.), ed. Sermons preached in St 
Edmund’s College Chapel on Various 
Occasions (by various —— Pref. by 
Archb. Bourne. 262p. Burns & Oates, 1904, 

Davidson (R. T., Archbishop of Canter- 
bury) The Christian Opportunity : Sermons 
and Speeches in America, 228p. 

Macmillan, 1904. 

Ingram (A. F. W., Bp.) Faith of Church 
and Nation. 226p. Gardner, 1904. 

Ealand (F.) rmons from Browning. 
2nded. 180p. Brown, Langham, 1905. 

Herford (Brooke) Anchors of the Soul. 
With a biographical sketch by the Rev. 
P. H. Wicksteed. 3803p. teen, 1905. 

Hutton (A. W.) Ecclesia Discens. 
Occasional Sermons and Addresses. 


Robinson (Forbes) — 


tion Addresses, Ed. by C. H. Robinson. 
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175p. Longmans, 1905. 
Smith (@. Adam) Forgiveness of Sins; La 
other sermons. 278p. Hodder, 1904. 
(R. J.) Sermons addressed to ba 
individuals. 3386p. Hodder, 1904. 


, 1904. 


G BIOGRAPHY 2 English 


1  Franeis (St) Life, by St Bonaventura. 
(Temple Classics, ) Dent, 1904. 
2 Wali(J.C.) Shrines of British Saints. 
Illus, 264p. Methuen, 1905. 
Russell W. £.) Sydney Smith. 
(English Men of Letters.) 241p. 
Macmillan, 1905. 
V Anon. William Stubbs, Churchman and 
Historian, Quar. R., Jan. 1905. 
Anon. Bishop Creighton, 
dinb. R., Jan. 1905, 
Lathbury (D. C.) Parry Liddon. 
19th Cent., Feb, 1905. 
Rashdall Life of Liddon. 
Indep. an Feb. 1905. 
Sichel (Edith) Canon = 
1905. 


Holyoake (George Jacob) “Bygones worth 
Remembering. 2 vols. 295-312p. 
Unwin, 1905. 
Hughes (D. P.) The Life of Hugh Price 
Hughes, 692p. Hodder & Stoughton, 1904. 
Porter (Mrs Horace) Secret of a Great 
Influence: Notes on Bp. Westcott’s teach- 
ing, and chap. on his comm., by Arthur 


Westcott. Macmillan, 1905. 
Moulton (J. 4.) Oriental 
Scholar. d. Q. R., Jan. 1905. 


Salt (H. 8.) me Life of James Thom- 
son (‘‘B, V.,” author of City of 
Dreadful Night.”) Cheaper ed., with por- 
trait. 206 Fifield, 1905. 

4 Anon. ae de Louis Bonnet (avec 
portrait). La Liberté chrétienne, Jan. 1905. 

Allier (R.) Lrévolution religieuse de 
Bernardin de Saint-Pierre. 

Rev. chrétienne, Feb. 1905. 

Bonet-Mawry (G.) Abraham Duquesne, 
patriote et chrétien protestant (1610-1688). 

Rev. chrétienne, Jan. 1905. 

Gownelle (G.) T. Fallot: un prophéte au 

xix® siécle, R. du christianisme social, 
Nov. and Dec. 1904. 


Vienot (J.) Sainte-Beuve et les protestants 


vaudois. Rev. chrétienne, Feb. 1905. 
5 Walsh (J. J.) Silvio Pellico. 


Catholic World, Feb, 1905. 


H HISTORY x Persecutions C Chris- 
tian M Medieval R Modern 2 English. 


Firth (C. H.) A Plea for the Historical 
Teaching of History. Ina 1 Lecture at 
Oxford. 32p. Clarendon Press, 1904. 

Lamprecht (Karl) Moderne Geschichts- 
wissenschaft. 130p. Heyfelder, 1905. 

(Five lectures del vered at the St Louis Con- 


me The author, who is Professor of History at | 
ipzig, emphasises social psychology as ug mark | 
of recent historical science, and assigns art and . 


the activity of the imagination generally as the 
appropriate field 


Lory (Carl) Nietzsche als Geschichts- 
philosoph. Eine Quellenstudie. 54p. 
Kohler, 1904. 


[A sym — treatment, dedicated to Prof. 
Lamprecht. 


pe (W.) The Zurich Ana- | C 
baptists and Thomas Miinzer. 
Amer, J. of Th., Jan. 1905. 


| 
| 
| 


w Hamilton (C. H.), ed. 
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dentalis Juris antiquissima. 
Fasc. 1, Pt. Frowde, 1904, 


Dill (S.) Society from Nero to 


Marcus Aurelius. 664p. Macmillan, 
{The period here dealt with opens with the self- 
destruction of lawless and intoxicated power; it 
closes with the realisation of Plato’s dream of a 
— of philosophers. The object of this book 
to show how the later Stoicism and the 
on Platonism, working in eclectic harmony, 
strove to s ply a rule of conduct and a higher 
vision of ‘the Divine world. The account of 
the old Roman religion is especially full and 
exhaustive.] 
Harnack (A.) Expansion of Christiani 
in first three centuries. V.i., tr. and 
by J. Moffatt. 510p. Williams & N., 1904, 
Labourt (J.) Le Christianisme dans 
Vempire perse sous la dynastie sassanide. 
3 Lecoffre, 1904. 
) Zu Biasileios von Achrida 


M Drdaseke (J. 
(c. 1145-1169, of Thessalonica). 


Ztschr. f. wiss, Theol., Heft 1, 1905. 
Duchesne (Mgr.) Sur la translation de 
S. Austremoine. 
Anal, Bolland., Tom, 24, fasc. 1. 
Gorres (F.) Charakter und Religions- 
politik des vorletzten spanischen West- 
gotenkénigs Witiza. 
Ztsch. f. wiss. Theol., Heft 1, 1905. 
Poncelet (A.) Les Saints de Micy. 
Anal. Bolland., Tome 24, fasc. 1. 


R Anon. The Reformation i in England. 


2 


Edinb, R., Jan. 1905. 
[Deals with Cambridge History, Vol. ii.) 
Berbig (G.) Akten zur Reformations- 
geschichte in Coburg (continuation). 
Th. St. u. Krit., Jan. 1905. 
Arthur (Sir George) The Bishops and 
the Reformation Settlement. 
19th Cent., Feb. 1905. 
Ward (A. W.) and others, eds. The 
Modern History. iii. The 
Wars of Religion. 942p. Clay, 1904. 
(Covers the century fron 525-1621. ntains, 
inter alia, chapters,on ‘ The Wars of Religion in 
France,” by A. J. Butler ; ‘‘ French Humanism and 
Montaigne,” by A. A. Tilley ; “The Catholic Re- 
action,” by R. Nisbet Bain; ‘‘The Revolt of the 
Netherlands,” by G@. Edmundson; ‘The Eliza- 
bethan Age "of nglish Literature,” by Sidney 
Thought in 16th Century, 
| M.) England under the 
Stuarts. Methuen, 1904, 


2V Walpole rae Spencer) The History of 


70 M‘Elroy(R. M.) The American Revolu- 


historical investigation.) | I 


Twenty-five Years. Vol. i., 1856-65 ; vol. 
ii,, 1865-70. 548p. + 540p. Longmans, 1904. 
tion from the Standpoint of an English 
Scholar. Princeton Theo, R., Jan. 1905. 

(Refers to Part ii. of ‘‘ American Revolution,” 
by Sir Geo. Otto Trevelyan. ] 


INDIVIDUAL CHURCHES AND 
WRITERS. C Fathers 2 R. C. 
Church 3 Anglican. 


Winstedt (#. 0.) Notes from Cosmas 
Indicopleustes, J. Th. St., Jan. 1905. 
Bardenhewer (0.) Exegetische 

Schriften des hl. Hippolytu 
Bibl. Sik. Heft 1, 1905. 
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{Found in a Georgian MS., and treating of the 
blessing of Heese the blessing of Moses, and the 
story of David and Goliath.) 


Horner (G.) The Statutes of the Apostles, 
or Canones Ecclesiastici. Ed. with transla- 
tion and collation from Ethiopic and Arabic 
MSS. ; also a translation of the Saidic and 
collation of the Bohairic versions and 
Saidic fragments. 480p. 

Williams & Norgate, 1904. 

DAlis (Adhémar) La Théologie de 
Tertullien (Bibliotheque de Théologie His- 
torique). 535p. Beauchesne, 1905. 

Pohlenz(M.) Philosophische Nachkliinge 
in altchristlichen 

Ztschr. f. wiss. Theol., Heft 1, 1905. 

Riedel (Wilhelm) and Crum (W. E£.) 
The Canons of Athanasius of Alexandria. 
The Arabic and Coptic Versions edited and 
trans. 189p. (Text and Trans. Soc.) 

Williams & Norgate, 1904. 

Turner (C. H.)  Prolegomena to the 
Testimonia of St Cyprian. 

J. Th. St., Jan. 1905. 

F Basil the Great, St. Eighth letter in 
Greek and English, tr. by Blomfield Jack- 
son. Parker, 1905. 
H__Isidoreof Pelusium ; Further Notes on the 
MSS. of. By K. Lake. J. Th. St., Jan. 1905. 

Burn(A.£.) Niceta of Remesiana. His 
Life and Works, 3083p. Clay, 1905. 

Chérot (Henri) Les seizes Carmelites de 
Compiégne, Martyres sous la Révolution, 
d’aprés les documents originaux, 

tudes, Feb. 1905. 

Warfield (B. B.) Augustine and his 
Confessions.” 

Princeton Theo. R., Jan. 1905. 

Roey (EZ. Van) La monnaie d’aprés Saint 
Thomas D’Aquin, i. 

Rev. Néo-Schol., Feb. 1905. 

Sabatier (Paul) Examen de quelques 
travaux récents sur les Opuscules > Saint 
Frangois. 164p. Fischbacher, 1905. 

Coulton (G. G@.) Side Lights on the 
Franciscans. Indep. R., Feb, 1905. 

Leroux (A.) Un programme de restaura- 
tion du catholicisme en 1795 d’aprés le 
‘* Manuel des missionaires” de l’abbé Jean- 
Noél Coste. 

Rev. chrétienne, Dec. 1904 and Feb, 1904, 

3 Acland (J. EZ.) A Layman’s Life in the 
days of the Tractarian Movement. In 
Memoriam, Arthur(Acland) Troyte. 236p. 
Parker, 1905. 

Pollard (A. F.) Thomas Cranmer and 
the English Reformation, 1489-1556. 
(Heroes of the Reformation, ed. by S. M. 
Jackson.) 3899p. Putnam, 1905. 

Moffatt (J.) The Golden Book of John 
Owen. Passages from the Writings of the 
Rev. John Owen, Dean of Christ Church, 
266p. Hodder & yg 1904, 

4 Cordey(H.) Les devoirs des Eglises in- 
dépendantes de l’Etat & la veille de la 
séparation des Eglises et ’Etat. 

v. chrétienne, Nov. 1904. 

D Arvey (J.) et Lods (A.) Lettres & un 
deputé sur la séparation. 

ev. chrétienne, Dec. 1904. 
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(Protesting inst provisions in M. Com 
bill limiting associations to single 
partments and practically confiscating church 
property. These proposals, ed, would 
destroy the whole organisation of the Protestant 
Churches, and _ probably them 
altogether.) 
Dieterlen (P.) Le réveil des Eglises par 
le moyen des pasteurs. 
Rev. chrétienne, Dec. 1904, 
Lods (Armand) Les biens des pauvres, 
Rev. chrétienne, Jan. 1905, 
[A protest against the proposal, in the bill for 
Church and State separation in France, to trans- 
fer the charitable funds of the Churches to the 
public charitable bodies of the communes.] 
Martin (A.) La séparation des Eglises 
et del’Etat. Rev. chrétienne, Dec. 1904. 
(Deprecates separation, which would throw 
pastors entirely upon their congregations for 
maintenance, to the injury of their honesty and 
independence. 
Garvie (A. The Religious Condition 
of Germany. Lond. Q. R., Jan. 1905. 
Lindsay (T. M.) John Knox. 
Lond. Q. R., Jan. 1905. 
Anon. The Ecclesiastical Crisis in Scot- 
land. Church Q. R., Jan. 1905. 
(The Lords’ decision shows there cannot be a 
church spiritually independent. Establishment 
is only one particular set among others of legal 
relations. Recognising this, cannot the Scottish 
Churches seek parliamentary sanction for union 
among themselves—as a first step towards a 
wider one?) 
Lindsay (J.) The Ecclesiastical Situa- 
tion in Scotland. Biblio. Sacra, Jan. 1905. 
Macpherson (C.) The Church Crisis in 
Scotland. 19th Cent., Jan. 1905, 
Henderson (H. F.) Religious Contro- 
versies of Scotland, Religion in lit. and 
life. 280p. T. & T. Clark, 1905. 
Beardsley (F. Grenville) History of 
American Revivals, 324p. 
Amer, Tract. Soc., 1904. 


L LITERATURE. 2 English 3 German 
5 Italian 9 Classical. 


Seth (James) The Relation of the 
Ethical to the Aesthetical Element in 
Literature. Inter. J. Eth., Jan. 1905. 

[Plato’s criticism of the poets on account of 
the demoralising influence of their representa- 
tions of moral badness, and his demand that they 
shall be allowed to represent only the good, 
would mean not merely the limitation, but the 
annihilation, of literature. To restrain the poet 
or the novelist from the representation of evil 
as well as good would be to make impossible the 
representation of goodness itself.) 

Hunt (T. W.) Indebtedness of Later 
English Literature to Earlier. 

Biblio. Sacra, Jan. 1905. 

Wendell (B.) The Temper of the 17th 
Century in English Literature. Clark 
Lectures at Trinity College, Cambridge, 
1902-3. 3870p. Macmillan, 1904. 

Bradley (A. C.) Shakesperian 
Lectures on Hamlet, Othello, King Lear, 
Macbeth. 510p. Macmillan, 1904. 

(Review will follow.] 

Maeterlinck (Maurice) ‘‘ King Lear” in 

ort. R., Feb. 1905. 
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beth, he would feel that the august and gloomy 
main ideas upon which those ms rest would 
no longer carry them, whereas he would not have 
to modify a situation or a line in King Lear.”) 


V Warren (T. Herbert) Matthew Arnold. 

Quar. R., Jan. 1905. 

{Much of the prophet Arnold undoubtedly 

ssed, yet he was not quite a prophet. He 

as not the prophet’s intensity or abstraction. 

He did not retire enough either into the wilder- 

ness or into himself. Like his own Goethe, he 
occupied a middle place.) 


Ruskin (J.) Letters to Charles Eliot 
Norton. 2 vols., 261-243p. Mifflin, 1905. 
Grifin(W. Hall) Early Friends of Robert 
Browning. Cont. R., Mar. 1905. 
Japp(A.H.) Robert Louis Stevenson, a 
eel, an Estimate, and a Memorial. 308p. 
Werner Lawrie, 1905. 
Salt (H. 8.) Richard Jeffries; his Life 
and his Ideals. Cheaper ed., with new pref, 
119p. Fifield, 1905. 
im. Mr Stanley Weyman’s Novels, 
Church Q. R., Jan. 1905. 
2W Balfour (A. J.) Essays and addresses. 
3rd and enlarged ed. 443p. Douglas, 1905. 
{Includes Address to British Association at 


Cambridge, and Letter on Dr Clifford’s treatment 
of the educational controversy.) 


Watson (William) Poems. Intro, by 
J. A, Spender. 2 vols. 226-212p. 
Lane, 1904. 
3 Keller (Ludwig) Johann Gottfried Herder 
und die Kulturgesellschaften des Human- 
ismus. Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte des 
Maurerbundes. 106p. Weidmann, 1904. 
Nietzsche (Elisabeth Forster) Corre- 
spondence between Frederick Nietzsche and 
George Brandes, Nat. R., Jan. 1905, 
5  Wieksteed (P. H.) The Early Lives of 
Dante. (The King’s Classics.) 182p. 
De La More Press, 1904. 
6 Calvert (A. F.) The Life of Cervantes, 
139p. Lane, 1905. 
9 Whibley (L.), ed. A Companion to 
Greek Studies. 672p. lay, 1905. 
[Presents in one volume such information 
apart from that contained in Histories and 
Grammars, as will be most useful to the student 
of Greek Literature. The ‘‘ Literature" is dealt 
with by Sir Richard Jebb, ‘‘ Philosophy” by Dr 
Jackson and Mr R. D. Hicks, ‘‘ Mythology and 
Religion” by Prof. E. A. Gardner. 


Butcher (S. H.) Harvard Lectures on 
Greek Subjects. 276p. Macmillan, 1904. 
{A companion volume to Some Aspects of the 
Genius. Author attempts to bring out 
something of the originality of Greece. The 
contrast is drawn between Greece and the two 
older civilisations—that of Israel, dominated by 
a great religious idea, and that of Phoenicia, 
given over to the pursuit of material well-being. 
Other chapters deal with the Greek Love of 
Knowledge and Greek Literary Criticism. ] 


Croiset(A.) and Croiset(M.) An Abridged 
ey | of Greek Literature. Trans. by 
G. F. Heffelbower. 569p. Macmillan, 1904, 


Anon. Homer and his Commentators. 
A Review of Modern Researches in the Pre- 
historic Mediterranean, Edin. R., Jan. 1905. 

Wyse (W.) The Speeches of Isaeus. 
With Critical and 
735p. 


xplanatory Notes. 
Clay, 1905. 
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Hinduism. 7 


M RELIGIONS. MYTHOLOGY. 4 
Judaism. 9 Demonology. 


12 Occultism. 


2 Stewart (J. A.) The Myths of Plato. 


5 


7 


Translated with introductory and other 
observations. 532p. Macmillan, 1905. 
the material for estimating the 
c ristics and influence of Plato, the myth- 
ologist, as distinguished from Plato, the phil- 
osopher. Review will follow.] 

Mitchell (J. Murray) The Great Religions 
of India, 287p. 

Oliphant, Anderson & Ferrier, 1905. 

Robson(J.) Hinduism and Christianity. 
228p. 3rd ed. Oliphant, 1905. 

Rhys Davids (C. A. F.) ‘‘ Seeing Things 
as they really are.” 

Buddhism, i. 3, March 1904. 

Carus (Paul) The nar a of Bud- 
dhism. Buddhism, i. 4, Nov. 1904, 

Adler (M. N.) The Itinerary of Ben- 
jamin of Tudela (continwed). 

Jewish Q. R., Jan. 1905. 

(Text and translation.) 

Fraenkel (S.) Jiidisch-arabisches, 

Jewish Q. R., Jan. 1905. 

[Critical notes on the Genizah texts from Cairo.] 

Ginzberg (Z.) Genizah Studies (IV. ). 

Jewish Q. R., Jan. 1905, 

Henriques (H. S. Q.) The Jews and 
English Law. Jewish Q. R., Jan. 1905. 

{From Charles II. to the present.] 

Hirschfeld (H.) The Arabic Portion of 
the Cairo Genizah at Cambridge (eighth 
article), Jewish Q. R., Jan. 1905. 

Krauss (S.) Die jiidischen Apostel. 

Jewish Q. R., Jan. 1905. 

[Agrees with Harnack that the Jews had 
‘*apostles,” and gives an account of same.) 

Margoliouth(G.) An ancient illuminated 
Hebrew MS. at the British Museum (with 
facsimile), Jewish Q. R., Jan. 1905. 

Philipson (D.) The Reform Movement 
in Judaism (fourth article). 

* Jewish Q. R., Jan. 1905. 

[Describing the Frankfort Movement.] 

Steinschneider (M.) Allgemeine Einleit- 
ung in die jiidische Literatur des Mittel- 
alters, Jewish Q. R., Jan. 1905. 

Service of the Synagogue. A new edition 
of the Festival Prayers, with an English 
Trans. in Prose and Verse. Day of Atone- 
ment. Part I, Evening Service. 81p. 

Routledge, 1904. 

Maimonides (Moses) The Guide for the 

Perplexed, Trans, from the original 


Arabic text by M. Friedlander. 2nd ed. © 


Routledge, 1904. 
eyboom (H. U.) Magiérs, 
Th, Tijds., Jan. 1905. 


[A study of the practice of magic in the first two 
centuries. 


12 Besant (Annie) A Study in Conscious- 


= , A contribution to the science of 

chology. 443p. 

ee Theosophical Pub. Soc., 1904. 
Denis (Zeon) Christianity and Spiritual- 

ism. Trans. from the French by Helen 

Draper Speakman. 286p. Welby, 1904. 


Drum (W. M.) Is Christian Science 
Catholic World, Feb. 1905. 
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Grandmaison (L. de) Le Lotus Bleu. 
Les Théosophes et la Théosophie. 
Etudes, Feb. 1905. 
Wadia (P. A.) An Inquiry into the 
Principles of Modern anaes with an 
Appendix containing a Paper on Pantheism. 
232p. Bombay: Anklesaria. 
52 Albrecht (G. £.) The Religious Life of 
Modern Japan. _ Biblio. Sacra, Jan. 1905. 


P PHILOSOPHY 10° Metaphysics, 21 
Epistemology, 33 ** Psychical Research, 40 *' 
Psychology, 60 ** Logic, 70 ** Systems, 90 ** 
Philosophers. 


Dutoit Bericht ueber die Erschein- 
ungen der franzésischen philosophischen 
Litteratur der Jahre 1900 bis 1901. 

Z. f. Phil. u. Phil. Krit., exxv. 1, 1905. 

[Deals chiefly with La Logique de Leibniz, by 
Louis Couturat, and with Les Dilemnes de la 
Metaphysique pure, by Charles Renouvier.] 

Pflaum(C. D.) Bericht ueber die italien- 
ische philosophische Litteratur des Jahres 
1902. Z. f. Phil. u. Phil. Krit., exxv. 2,1905. 

Vaschide (N.) La philosophie et la 
psychologie au Congrés de Cambridge. 

Rev. Phil., Dec. 1904. 

{Deals with papers by M‘Dougall, Rivers and 
Hicks.] 


Héffding (Harald) A Philosophical Con- 
fession. J. of Phil., ii. 4, Feb. 1905. 

[As a critical monist author would say :—If we 
cannot carry out our monistic ideal the reason 
would be that reality is not completed, is not 
finished, is yet in full development. It is the 
reality of time which makes the world irrational 
for us. There is at least one thing which is not 
thinking, our knowledge; and 
this is also an element in reality.] 


Gomperz (Theodor) Essays und Erinner- 


ungen. 
utsche Verlag-Anstalt, 1905. 
Philosophische Aufsiitze, herausgegeben 
von der Philosophischen Gesellschaft zu 


Berlin zur Feier ihres sechzigjihrigen 
Bestehens. 270p. Weidmann, 1904. 
{Contains papers on Kant by Lasson, on the 
nature of Philosophy by Déring, on Hegel’s 
Philosophy of Religion by Schubert, etc.] 
Vailati (G.) Le réle des paradoxes dans 
la philosophie. Rev. de Phil., Feb. 1905. 
10 Fullerton (G. S.) A System of Meta- 
physics. 627p. Macmillan, 1905. 
Howison (G. H.) The Limits of Evolu- 
tion, and other Essays. [Illustrating the 
metaphysical theory of Personal Idealism. 
2nd revised ed. 450p. Macmillan, 1905. 
[Review will follow.] 
James( William) The Pragmatic Method. 
J. of Phil., i. 25, Dec. 1904. 
{The great English way of investigating a con- 
ception is to ask, ‘‘ What is itknownas? In what 
facts does it result? What is its cash-value in 
terms of particular experience? and what special 
difference would come into the world according 
as it were true or false?”’] 
James (William) The are. and its 
Relations. J. of Phil., ii, 2, Jan. 1905. 
(Radical empiricism takes conjunctive relations 
at their face value, holding them to be as real as 
the terms united by them. Author criticises 
Bradley's contention that none of these relations, 
as we actually experience them, can be real.] 
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Leighton (J. A.) On the Metaphysical 
Significance of Relations. 
J. of Phil., i, 26, Dec. 1904, 
{The unity of a society of selves affords us a 
genuine example of relations that are at once 
transeunt and immanent. The fundamental 
type of relation is furnished by the reciprocity of 
influence exerted and felt by the living centres in 
a spiritual community of conscious beings.]} 
Petronievics (B.) Principien der Meta- 
physik. Bd.i., Th. i. 475p. Winter, 1904, 
Vignon(P.) L’atmosphére métaphysique 
des sciences nat es, 
Rev. de Phil., Dec. 1904, 
18 Davison (W. 7.) The New Theory of 
Matter. Lond, Q. R., Jan. 1905, 
Ramsay (Sir William) What is an 
Element ? Mont. R., Feb. 1905. 
[At least one so-called element can no longer be 
regarded as ultimate matter, but is itself under- 
going change into a simpler form of matter.) 
Turner (H. Hall) Astronomical Dis- 
covery. 225p. Arnold, 1904. 
Weber (J.) Les théories biologiques de 
M. René Quinton. 
Rev. de Méta. et de Mor., Jan. 1905, 
Weismann (August) The Evolution 
Theory. Trans. with the author’s co-opera- 
tion by J. A. Thomson and Margaret R. 
Thomson. 416-405p. Arnold, 1905, 
Wright (H. W.) Natural Selection and 
self-conscious Development. 
Phil. R., Jan. 1905, 
{Argues in favour of the view of the adjustment 
of the environment to the needs of the conscious 


self.) 
Jacoby (Paul) Etudes sur la sélection 
chez homme, 6837p. Alcan, 1904. 
Wegg-Prosser (F. R.) Man’s Place in the 
Universe. (Part ii.), 


e Meaning of the 
Time- Direction. Mind, Jan. 1905, 
[Since the Time-Direction has a psychical mean- 
ing only—and in the individual it is given by 
Will — the objectivity of the Time- direction 
necessarily implies objective Will. The assump- 
tion of a Supreme Spirit immanent in Nature 
delivers us from the solipsism which arises from 
the conception that any individual human will 
can guide the processes of Nature.) 

19 Duhem (P.) La théorie physique, son 
objet, et sa structure ;—ii,, La Structure de 
la Théorie physique. 

Rev. de Phil., Dec. 1904 and Jan. 1905. 

21 Joachim (H. H.) ‘‘ Absolute” and 
‘© Relative” Truth. Mind, Jan. 1905. 

[‘‘ Absolute Truth” remains for us an Ideal 
which, just because in one sense we realise it, we 
know cannot be completely realised in discursive 
thinking, ¢.e. in knowledge which proceeds by 

judgment and inference. Any truth is final for 
uman knowledge, the alteration of which would 
render human knowledge impossible.} 

Kleinpeter (H.) Die Erkenntnistheorie 

der Naturforschung der Gegenwart. 168p. 
B 


arth, 1905. 

27 Joseph (H. W. B.) Prof. James on 

‘* Humanism and Truth.” Mind, Jan, 1905. 

[The question whether knowledge is good is 

one thing: the question what it is, is another 

atism seems to have passed from 

that there are better relations than knowledge 

to saying that relations which bring good are 
knowledge.) 
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98 Huit (Ch.) Les Notions d’infini et de 

‘ait. Rev. de Phil., Dec, 1904, Jan. 1905. 

40 Calkins (Mary Whiton) The Limits of 
Genetic and of Comparative Psychology. 

Brit. J. of Psychol., Jan. 1905. 
Meinong (A.), ed. Untersuchungen zur 
Gegenstandstheorie und Psychologie. 644p. 
Barth, 1904. 
(Contains series of La on psychological 
subjects by Meinong and his pupils. Meinon 
himself writes ‘‘ Ueber Gegenstandstheorie,” an 
Dr Frankl has a valuable contribution, ‘‘ Ueber 
Oekonomie des Denkens.” : 
Bergman (Julius) Das Verhiltnis des 
Fithlens, des Begehrens und des Wollens 
zum Vorstellen und Bewusstsein, i. 
Z. f. Phil. u. Phil. Krit., exxv. 2, 1905. 
(The first part of a very elaborate investigation 
by the late lamented author of the ‘‘ System des 
objectiven Idealismus.”} 
Solomon (J.) The Parodox of Psychology. 
Mind, Jan. 1905. 
[If our attention to the object is baffled and 
unsuccessful, we are then thrown back upon and 
become intensely aware of our own sensations 
and clearly discriminate them_from the external 
object.) 
Strunz (Franz) Die Psychologie des 
Johann Baptista van Helmont. 
Z. f. Phil. u. Phil. Krit., exxv. 1, 1905. 
(Helmont, 1577-1644, was a contemporary of 
Paracelsus, and a personality of considerable 
philosophical interest. } : : 

50 Wundt (W.) of physiological 
psychology, tr. from fifth Ger. edit. by E. B. 
Titchener. Vol. I. Illus. 364p. 

Sonnenschein, 1904. 

{Translation of the Introduction, and Part I,— 

On the Bodily Substrate of the Mental Life, of 

Wundt’s great work. An index of names and 
subjects is added.) 

53 Hales(F. .N.) Materials for the Psycho- 
genetic Theory of Comparison. 

Brit. J. of Psychol., Jan. 1905. 
[Attempt to collect and classify the material 
required to construct an adequate theory of the 
development of the comparison-process. This 
material consists of the recorded expressions of 
—— by speech and gesture, 
employed by civilised and primitive man, by 
normal persons and by deaf-mutes. } 
Smith (Norman) Malebranche’s Theory 
of the Perception of Distance and Magnitude. 
Brit. J. of Psychol., Jan. 1905. 
{An account of Malebranche’s theory of natural 
judgment, and of his anticipation of the later 
theory of Berkeley in his appreciation of the 
inferential character of our judgments of visual 
magnitude.] 
Spearman (C.) Analysis of ‘‘ Localisa- 
tion,” illustrated by a Brown-Séquard Case. 
Brit. J. of Psychol., Jan. 1905. 

57. Washburn (Margaret F.) Wundtian 
Feeling Analysis and the Genetic Significance 
of Feeling. Phil. R., Jan. 1905. 

(The root of the difficulty presented by the 
problem of feeling is the failure to recognise that 
Sensation and feeling are not separated by an 
impassable gulf, and that transitional forms 
between the two are conceivable. } 

59 Goldscheid (Rudolf) Grundlinien zu einer 
Kritik der Willenskraft. 193p. 

Braumiiller, 1905, 

Noél (L.) Le ogy du Déterminisme, i. 

v. Néo-Schol., Feb. 1905. 

60 Wolf (A.) The Existential Import of 
Categorical Predication. Studies in Logic. 

176p. Clay, 1905. 
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{A dissertation submitted to the Special Board 
for Moral Sciences at Cambridge, and certified 
to be an ‘‘original contribution to learning.” 
Author arrives at the conclusion that, using the 
expression Existence in its strict sense of actual 
existence in the world of reality, existential 
implication cannot be permanently associated 
with any of the four propositional forms. } 

Kreibig (J. K.) Ueber ein Paradoxon in 
der Logik Bolzanos. 

Vierteljahrss, f, w. Phil., xxviii. 4, Dec. 1904, 

{The paradox consists in the contention of 
Bolzano that the extension and intension of 
notions do not vary inversely. Author criticises 


Bolzano. 

Sidgwick (Alfred) Applied Axioms, 

Mind, Jan. 1905. 

[Objects to the assumption that a contradiction 
is an infallible mark of error. A contradiction 
the author regards as in itself a mere fault in 
expression—a purely verbal affair. The un- 
deniability of the abstract rule may be admitted, 
and yet a distinction be drawn between undeni- 
ability and truth, since a meaningless statement 
is just as undeniable as a true one.) 


64 MacColl (Hugh) Symbolic Reasoning, 


vi. Mind, Jan. 1905. 
(Discusses the question of the Existential 
Import of Propositions. ] 


72 Kant(Immanuel) Gesammelte Schriften, 


herausgegeben von der Koéniglich Preuss- 
ischen Akademie der Wissenschaften. Erste 
Abtheilung. Bd. ii., Vorkritische Schriften, 
ii,, 1757-1777. 5265p. Reimer, 1905. 
{Contains much new material.] 
Barth (Paul) Zu Kants und Lockes 
Gedichtnis. 
Vierteljahrss. f. w. Phil. , xxviii. 4, Dec. 1904. 
{Both Locke and Kant are characterised by 
their relinquishment of any claim to know a 
supersensuous world inaccessible to empirical 
cognition.) 


Drexler (H.) Die doppelte Affektion des 
erkennenden Subjekts durch Dinge an sich 
und durch Erscheinungen im Kantischen 
System. 61p. Beuthen, 1904, 

Delbos (M. V.) Sur la théorie kantienne 
de la liberté. Bulletin de la Soc. 

de Philosophie, Jan. 1905. 

Evellin (F.) La raison et les antinomies, 

Rev. de Méta. et de Mor., Jan. 1905. 


{Author continues his examination of the third 
antinomy of Kant.] 


80 Gomperz (Theodor) Greek Thinkers; A 


History of Ancient Philosophy. Vols. ii. 
andiii, Trans, byG.G. Berry. 397-386p. 
Murray, 1905. 
[These two vols. deal with Socrates, the minor 
Socratic Schools, and Plato. A large quantity of 
new material is collected by the author. The 
treatment of Plato is very full and exhaustive, 
although the account of the Platonic metaphysics 
is somewhat disappointing.) 


Horn (F.) Platonstudien, Neue Folge: 


Kratylos, Parmenides, Theitetos, Sophist, 
Staatsmann. Holder, 1904. 

Gaye (R. K,.) The Platonic Conception 
of Immortality and its Connexion with the 
Theory of Ideas. (Hare Prize, 1903.) 
Clay, 1904. 

[Based upon Jackson and Archer-Hind. Author 
holds that mutatis mutandis very much the same 
differences are to be found in Plato’s later as 
compared with his earlier theory of the soul as 
those discuvyered in the later as compared with 
the earlier theory of ideas.) 


90 Abbott (A. H.)  Psychologische und 


erkenntnistheoretische Probleme bei Hobbes. 
138p. Bonitas- Bauer, 1904. 
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Hoffman (A.) Gur geschichtlichen Be- 
deutung der Naturphilosophie Spinozas, 
Z. f. Phil. u. Phil. Krit., exxv. 2, 1905. 
{Emphasises the influence of Hobbes upon 
Spinoza’s philosophy of Nature.) 
Jacobi (Maz) Das Weltgebiude des 
Kardinals Nikolaus von Cusa. 54p. 
Kohler, 1904, 
{A sympathetic presentation of the cosmology 
of a much-neglected thinker.] 

91 Leibniz. Trois dialogues mystiques inédits, 
Fragments publiés avec une introduction par 
Jean Baruzi. 

Rev. de Méta. et de Mor., Jan. 1905. 
Montague (W. P.) A Neglected Point 
in Hume’s Philosophy. Phil. R., Jan. 1905. 
{From Hume’s point of view it is as irrational 
to regard any sensible object as having its esse 
in its percipi, as to regard a pebble as coming into 
existence, or going out of existence, when joined 
to, or separated from, other pebbles. If perma- 
nence and substantiality be denied to mind, then 
there is no point in speaking of perceived objects 
as mental states.) 

92V Juvalta(V. Erminio) La dottrina’ delle 
due etiche di H. Spencer. > 

izzoni, 1904. 

Bélart (H.) Nietzsche’s Metaphysik. 

126p. Wunder, 1904. 


ART 83 Sacred Music. 


Murshall (H. Rutgers) The Relation of 
Aesthetics to Psychology and Philosophy. 

Phil. R., Jan. 1905. 

[Insists upon keeping clear the distinction be- 

tween the experience of one who appreciates 

beauty and the experience of the creative artist.] 


Volkelt (Joh.) System der Aesthetik. 


Bd. i. 609p. Beck, 1904. 
Pflaum (C. D.) Die Aufgabe wissen- 
schaftlicher Aesthetik. 
Archiv f. system. Phil., x. 4, Nov, 1904. 
{An elaborate essay leading up to the definition 
of scientific Aesthetics as the knowledge of the 
pure intensive valuations of mental contents.) 


Lee (Vernon) Essais d’esthétique em. 

pirique : l’individu devant l’ceuvre d’art. 
Rev. Phil., Jan. and Feb. 1905, 

A series of notes on the attitude of the indi- 
vidual to masterpieces of painting or sculpture, 
grounded on author’s own observations and those 
of two pupils during 1901-4.) 

Skala (R.) Ueber die Verwechslung des 
sinnlich Angenehmen mit den Kunst. 
eindriicken und einige andere Folgen der 
sogenannten empirischen Aesthetik. 

Arch. f. system. Phil., x. 4, Nov. 1904, 

Tumarkin (Anna) Die Idealitit der 
aesthetischen Gefiihle. 

Z. f. Phil. u. Phil. Krit., cxxv. 1, 1905, 

Carman (Bliss) The Friendship of Art, 

O3p. Murray, 19065. 

Rebec (George) Pleasure, Idealism, and 
Truth in Art. Inter. J. Eth., Jan. 1905, 

{Art is an expression in terms of sense and 
feeling,'but of and for reason through these } 

Paulhan (F.) L?Immoralité de Art. 

Rev. Phil., Dec. 1904, 

{Morality implies a perfect systematisation of 
all our activities. Art does not remake reality, 
but turns from it to a system of illusions, thus 
paralysing practicalactivity by means of unhealthy 
satisfaction in what is fictitious and imaginary.) 

Bell (Mrs Arthur) Introd. Tintoretto 
(Art Library). 78p. Newnes, 1905. 

Anon. Burne-Jones. 

Edinb. R., Jan. 1905, 


38 Burton-Brown (E.) Recent Excavations 


in the Roman Forum, 1898-1905. A Hand 
book. 227p. Murray, 1905. 
Platner (S. Ball) The Topography and 
Monuments of Ancient Rome. 528p. 
lyn & Bacon, 1904. 
{Intended to serve as an introduction to the 
study of the topography of ancient Rome for 
students of Roman antiquities and history, and 
incidentally as a book of reference for those who 
have any special interest in the monuments which 
still remain.) 


83 Wiseman (F, L.) Church So 


Lond. Q. R., Jan, 1905, 
G. D. H.; G. H.; and J. H. W. 
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